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LE880H TWELVE 

THIRD YEAR NUMBER WORK 

1. Text-Book Work. — One great difficulty which teachers 
encounter in number work lies in the introduction of the 
text-book. Often children who have previously done very 
good work seem almost unable to proceed when the book is 
put into their hands. This will be avoided if the right sort 
of preparatory work is done. 

(a) Preliminary Steps. Be sure that the pupils can 
read and understand the problems before the text-book is 
placed in their hands. As a rule, the pupils will be more or 
less embarrassed by the book, although it contains but few 
words with which they are not familiar. The embarrassment 
arises from the fact that the book is to be used for a new 
purpose. The attention is centered upon the number facts 
more than upon the reading, and the first few pages should 
contain nothing with which the pupils are not already 
familiar. 

(b) Preparatory Lessons. Special preparatory lessons 
should always precede the introduction of the book. These 
lessons should be so planned as to make adequate prepara- 
tion for the different pages, and they will naturally vary 
considerably. For some pages merely a word or two of 
explanation will suffice ; for others, a brief oral review will 
do; again, for others, two or throe preparatory lessons which 
include oral work, blackboard and written work will be 
found necessary ; but boar in mind that there is scarcely a 
page of text-book matter but what will need some prepara* 
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tion before the children can take it ap and carry it through 
succesBfuUy and easily. It is no wonder that children 
Btumblo over work that ought to be easy, when we consider 
how often they are given work to do for which they have 
had no preparation. Suppose that it has been six weeks or 
two months since a child has had problems in liquid measure, 
and he suddenly comes to this problem in his book: ^^How 
many gallons in twelve quarts?" Six out of ten children 
would probably stumble on the question, guess at the answer, 
and waste a good deal of time before they got it. If the 
teacher had spent a very few minutes recalling the table of 
liquid measure and rapidly giving a few problems before the 
lesson was taken up, the problem, with similar ones that 
would undoubtedly follow, would be readily solved. Or the 
toaohor might, on the preceding day, give a few problems 
which would recall all of the work in liquid measure and use 
those problems for the busy work for that day. This prep- 
aration would servo just as well. 

(r) Illustuativk Lksson. The following will illustrate 
how a text-book lesson may be taken up: 




"1. One dollar is equal in value to half-dollars. 

**2. One dollar is equal in value to fourth-dollars. 

**3. One half-dollar is equal in value to fourth-dol- 
lars. A fourth-dollar is sometimes called a 'quarter,' or a 
quarter of a dollar. 
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**4. One half of a dollar and one fourth of a dollar are 
— fourths of a dollar. 



''5. One half of a dollar less one fourth of a dolhur is 
of a dollar. 

"6. Four times one fourth of a dollar equals fourths 

of a dollar, or dollar. 

''7. One fourth of a dollar is contained in one half of a 
dollar times. 

**8. One half of one half of a dollar is of a 

dollar."^ 

Material, When ready for the lesson, the teacher should 
state that before using their text-books a short review is to 
be held. She should bring to the class a dollar, a half- 
dollar and a quarter. 

Method, After briefly stating the purpose of the lesson, 
the teacher may ask, *' John, what is the name of this coin ?'* 
(Holding up a dollar.) 

*at is a dollar." 

*4Iow many cents does it equal ?'* 

"One hundred." 

**What is the name of this coin?" (Holding up a half- 
dollar.) 

'*One half-dollar or fifty cents." 

"How many of these does it take to make one dollar?" 

"It takes two." 

"We say that one dollar is equal in value to two half- 
dollars. One dollar is equal in value to how many cents ?" 

"To one hundred cents." 

"Two half-dollars are equal in value to how many cents ?" 

"To one hundred cents." 

"What is the name of this coin ?" (Holding up a quarter.) 

"A quarter or a twenty-five-cent piece." 

t The HVrfMT ArUhmetie, Book II. 
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"You say it is a quarter. A quarter of what ?" 

*'A quarter of a dollar.*' 

"What is another name for a quarter of anything ?" 

"A fourth." 

"Then this (holding up the quarter) is equal in value to 
what part of a dollar ?" 

"It is equal in value to one fourth of a dollar." 

"It is equal in value to how many cents ?" 

"To twenty-five cents." 

"This piece of money (holding up a half-dollar) is equal 
in value to how many quarters ?" 

"It is equal in value to two quarters." 

"This (liolding up the dollar) is equal in value to how 
many quarters?" 

"It is equal to four quarters." 

"One dollar is equal in value to how many half-dollars ?" 

"To how many fourth-dollars ?" 

"One half of a dollar is how many fourths of a dollar?" 

"Two." 

"One half of a dollar and one fourth of a dollar are how 
many fourths of a dollar ?" 

"They are three fourths of a dollar." 

"If I had one half of a dollar and took away one fourth 
of a dollar, how much would I have left ?" 

"One-fourth of a dollar or twenty-five cents." 

"IIow many times must I take one-fourth of a dollar to 
make one half of a dollar ?" 

"Two times." 

"Another way of saying that is to say that one fourth of 
a dollar is contained in one half of a dollar two times. One 
fourth of a dollar is contained in one dollar how many times ?" 

"It is contained in one dollar four times." 

"One half-dollar is contained in one dollar how many 
times?" 
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'^It is contained two times." 

^'Read this first problem (pointing to the board) and in 
place of this line, put the words 'how many.' " 

A child reads, "One dollar is equal in value to half- 
dollars,'' supplying the words as directed. 

Enough problems are given to accustom the children to 
supplying the words, "how many." Other problems are 
read in which they have to supply the words, "what part." 
A few problems requiring the words, "is contained in," are 
given, the word "contained" being told by the teacher if the 
pupil hesitates. 

The text-book may now be used, the attention of the 
children being called to the pictures at the top of the page. 
They tell what they see, then solve the problems. Since the 
meaning of the new phrases has been made clear, the chil- 
dren will have little difficulty in understanding the problems. 
So, in every lesson, new expressions and new forms of prob- 
lems should first be made perfectly clear. A teacher needs 
to be constantly on guard to see that every problem is under- 
stood. Ask often for the meaning of the problems or the 
meaning of a word. Teach the child that in every problem 
he must look for three things, viz. : what is given, what is 
required, and the process by which the result is obtained. 
It is well occasionally to have problems in which these three 
factors are told by the child with no attention paid to the 
answer. 

2. Bednotion of Denominate Humbers. — During the pre- 
ceding years the children have been thoroughly grounded in 
the tables of liquid measure, dry measure, United States 
money and possibly one other table. They can readily 
change quarts to gallons, gallons to pints, dimes to nickels, 
etc., but having no knowledge of the meaning of multiplica- 
tion and division at the time when those facts were learned, 
they did not formulate any rule for the reduction of denomi- 
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nate nnmbers- This lesson will show how the rules for the 
reduction of pints to quarts and quarts to gallons may be 
taught. Rules for the reduction of other denominate num* 
bers may be taught in a similar manner. 

Illustrative Lessox. Maieriah The measures and 
water should be at hand in case any child has forgotten the 
facts or cannot reduce qnantities readily. 

Method. This lesson should begin with a short review of 
the table of liquid measure. For the review^ questions 
somewhat like the following may be asked: "May, how 
many pints in one quart?" **IIow many pints in two 
quarts?" "Harry, how many quarts in one pint?" "In 
two pints?" **In four pints^ class?" '*Kellie, how many 
quarts in a gallon?" **llow many quarts in three gallons, 
John ?" **How many gallons in eight quarts ?" "In twelve 
quarts ?" "Who can say the little table about pints^ quarts 
and gallons?" 

"Two pints make one quart. 
Four quarts make one gallon," 

**W6 are going to find ont to-day whether we cannot 
make some rules to help us in changing from pints to quarts, 
quarts to gallons^ and back again from gallons to quarts and 
quarts to pints." "Suppose that I have six pints of milk. 
How many quarts have I, Eobert ?" 

"You have three quarts," 

"Class, how did Eobert know that six pints is the same 
as three quarts?'- 

"He knew that one quart was two pints, another one 
would be two more, or four pints, and another quart would 
make six pints." 

"True, but can we not find a shorter way to tell it? 
Suppose that I had twenty pints that I wanted to change to 
quarts. Must I say that one quart is two pints, another is 
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two more, another two more, and two more and two more 
and so on until I have used up twenty pints ? Think how 
long it would take. I'm sure you do not do that when I ask 
you how many quarts there are in twenty pints. IIow many 
quarts are there?" 

"Ten." 

*4Iow do you know ?" 

"Because there are ten twos in twenty." 

"How many quarts in sixteen pints?" 

"Eight." 

"IIow do you know ?" 

"Because there are eight twos in sixteen.** 

"Tell us that at the board." 

The child writes, 8x2= IG. 

"Suppose, though, that we do not know how many twos 
there are in a certain number ? IIow can we find out?" 

"We can divide." 

"Divide what?" 

"We can divide the number by two." 

"Show me by dividing how many twos there are in 44." 
"In 62." "In 84." 

"I have G8 pints of milk. Sliow mo by division how 
many quarts I have." "In the same way show mo how 
many quarts in SH pints." 

"In 42 pints." 

"Who now can make a rule for us that will always help 
us to change pints to (juarts very quickly? Make your rule 
very exact and word it carefully." 

"To change pints to quarts, divide the number of pints 
by two." 

Following this same plan, the children will readily tell 
how to change quarts to gallons and then tho rule may be 
devolo|)ed that to change from a (juantii y of a certain order 
to a quantity of a larger order wc must always divide. 
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It is a very aiinple matter to gecure from the childreti the 
rule that to change from a quantity of a cor tain order to one 
of a lower order we moat multiply. Liquid measure umj be 
taken up first and the rule for changing from gallons to 
quarts quickly developedj as follows: 

"Marjorie, how many qnarts in one gallon?" *'lIow 
many quarts in two gallons^ class?" "In four gallons?" 
*'In six gallons ?'* **Tell me how you find it/' 

*'In one gallon there are four quarts, so in six gallons 
there are six times as many quarts/' 

**I have a certain number of gallons of oil. I am not 
going to tell how many, but I want to know how I can find 
out how many quarts there are," 

** You must multiply the number of gallons by four." 

**Put that in the form of a rule." 

''To change gallons to quarts, multiply the number of 
gallons by four." 

The rule for changing quarts to pints may now be devel- 
oped. Dry measure may be taken up nest, then money, 
then linear measuro. Eules should bo developed in each 
case until it is perfectly cledr to the cliildren that when we 
change a quantity of one order to a quantity of higher 
order, division always takes place, and when we change a 
quantity to a quantity of lower order, multiplication takes 
place. 

Cauimi, Teachers are too apt to think that it is a waste 
of time to develop rules from the children and, consequently, 
give the rule themselves and feel satisfied if the pupils per- 
form the operations. Do not be a teacher of this sort* Make 
your pupils think instead of doing their thinking for them. 
Do not be content to have a lot of little machines grinding 
out answers to problems, but seek to develop reasoning 
power and judgment. In no other subject is there greater 
opportunity for doing this than in arithmetic, and only in- 
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somuch as this result is accomplished is number work of 
practical value. 

3. Addition of Fractions. — Illustrative Lesson. Pur- 
pose of the lesson : To develop the rule for the addition of 
fractions. 

Material. On the board have five largo circles as follows : 




Method. In beginning the lesson the teacher says to the 
class, *^Not long ago wo found out what a fraction is and 
why we call it. a fraction. To-day we are going to find out 
something new about fractions. How many parts in this 
first circle?" 

"Two parts." 

"Each part is called what ?" 

"Each part is called one half." 

"What is each part in the second circle called ?" (One 
third.) "In the third?" "The fourth?" "The fifth?" 

"In one whole how many twelfths?" 

"Twelve twelfths." 

"In one half how many twelfths?" 

"Six twelfths." 

"In one third how many twelfths?" 

"Four twelfths." 

"In one fourth how many twelfths?" 

"Three twelfths." 

"In one sixth how many twelfths?" 

"Two twelfths." 

"In one half and one twelfth how many twelfths?" 

"Seven twelfths." 
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''In one third and on© twelfth how manj twelfths f" 

"In one fourth and one twelfth ?'' 

*'In one sixth and one twelfth ?" 

"If I had tsTO and one half apples and bo me one gave me 
a twelfth of another, how many apples would I have ?" 

"You would have two and ieven twelfths." 

"Then two and one half plua oae twelfth equals what?" 

"It equals two and seven twelfths/' 

"I wOl write that for you, " (Writes H + tV = ^ t\') 

"If John had one and one third apples and Bona gave 
him three t^^elfths more, how many would he have ?" 

"lie would have one and seven twelfths." 

"Harry, tell us at the hoard what one and one third plua 
three twelfths equals." 

It is written. 

"Here ia a harder prohlem. You will have to think 
carefully," "If I had one half of an orange and one third 
of it and one twelfth of it, how much would I have ?" 

"You would have eleven twelfths*" 

*'How do you know?" 

** Because one half is six twelfths, one third is four 
twelfths and one twelfth is one twelfth, go all together they 
make eleven twelfths*" 

' 'Suppose we write that. ' ' The teacher writes J + J + iV " 
'^ + A + i'ii ^^ \h She then says, "Add this" (writing 
i +i + /y)* TfVhen the answer is given, the teacher writes, 
1 + i + /i = tV + t\ + Tw = 111 ^^ 1" ^^^ following problems 
are then given; 



* + l + T'» = f 






I + J + tV-? 



In each case the results are written out aa shown 
above. The teacher then says to the class, * 'I want you 
to tell me exactly what you did when you added these 
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fractions" (pointing to the problem i + i + i^i = A + I'f + iV> 
or A). 

"We changed the one third and one fourth to twelfths 
and added them to the one twelfth." 

''In other words, you changed these two fractions (one 
half and one third) to fractions of another name. What 
new name did you give them ?" 

''Twelfths." 

"What new name did you give these?" "These ?"^ 
"These?" (Pointing to different problems.) 

"Well, what made you chang6 them to twelfths?" 

"So that we could add them." 

"Why didn't you change this one half (I + i -f i^j = i^t -f 
iS + iV) *<> fourths and say that i + i + Vi = f + iV + iV ^" 
"Won't this do?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"The fractions must have the same name." 

"Did you give them the sjime name in all of these other 
problems?" 

"Yes." 

"Must they always have the same name?" 

"Yes." 

"Very well. Who, then, can make a rule for us telling 
us how to add fractions ?" 

"To add fractions change them to fractions having the 
same name." 

"Add these fractions for me." (The teacher writes 
* + i) 

"One half equals six twelfths; three fourths equals nine 
twelfths. Six twelfths and nine twelfths equal fifteen 
twelfths." 

"You did that correctly, but there is a much easier way 
to add those fractions. Who sees it?" 
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If no one does, the teacher rapidly draws two circlee, 

diriding one into halves, the other into fourtba, 

**Now who sees how to add one half and three fourtbe ?" 
The children readily see that the fractions can be added 
by changing them to fourths. In the same way show that 
halves and thirds may be added by reducing them to sixths; 
halves and sixths to sixths; thirds and sixths to sixths, in 
each case emphasizing the fact that while it is not wrong to 
change them to twelfths, it is easier and better to change 
them to fractions with smaller nam^. When this fact has 
been firmly fixed, the teacher may say, ''Harry gave ws a 
good rule for adding fractions. Who now can add some- 
thing more to tliat rule to make it even better?" The new 
rule given may be very crude, but never mind. If it statea 
the facts, that is all yon want. Furthermore, never dis^ 
courage a child when he is attempting to form his owd ruleSj 
but give aU the praise you possibly can. In all probability 
the rule which the children now give will be somewhat as 
follows: "To add fractions, change them to fractions having 
the same name. Make the new name as small as you can, 
and then, when the fractions all have the same name, add 
them," Though the rule lacks conciseness, for the first 
attempt it certainly should be praised. Later on, it can be 
polished and made more concise. 

Following this same plan, the mle for subtraction 
of fractions may be developed. The same figures may 
also be used in teaching multiplication and division of 
fractions. 

CautioiK Do not think that the lesson as outlined above 
is to be finished at one recitation. It may take two, three, 
four, five or even more, according to the class and the readi- 
ness with which they grasp new ideas. Take plenty of time 
with the beginning work and yon will find that time will be 
saved in the end. 
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4. Batio and Proportion. —Illustbatiyb Lbssok. 
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Material. Lines drawn as above are on the board. The 
lines should be long enongh so that they can be readily seen. 
If the first line is drawn twelve inches long and the second 
twenty-four, they will be found to serve the purpose very 
well. 

Method. The teacher says to the class, ''I have drawn 
some lines on the board this morning which I want you to 
compare. We shall call each of these divisions one inch.'* 
"In line marked /, how many inches are there?*' 

"There are two inches." 

"In line marked ^, how many inches?" 

"There are four inches." 

"Line 1 is what part of line 2V^ 

"Line 1 is one half of lino 2.'*^ 
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*'I am going to tell you a new way of saying that. We 
say that the ratio (writing the word) of line 1 to line 2 is one 
half." 

''We also say that the ratio of lino 2 to line 1 is two. 
Who sees why?" 

"Because it is twice as long." 

''What is the length of line J?" 

"Three inches." 

"Of line 4?" 

"Six inches." 

"Line 8 is what part of line 4?" 

"It is one half of line 4-" 

"Who, then, can tell me what the ratio of line 3 to 
line 4 is?" 

"The ratio of line 3 to line 4 is one half." 

"What is the ratio of line 4 to 5?" 

"The ratio is two." 

"What is the ratio of line 5 to 5 ?" 

"The ratio of line 5 to ^ is one third." 

"What is the ratio of line 6 to 5 ?" 

"The ratio of line C to J is three." 

"What, then, is the ratio of two inches to six inches?" 
"Of six inches to two inches?" "Of two apples to six 
apples ?" "Of six apples to two apples ?" "Of two bush- 
els of corn to six bushels ?" 

"Look closely at lines 7 and <^ and tell me the two 
ratios." 

"The ratio of line 7 to line <^ is one fourth, and the 
ratio of line 8 to line 7 is four." 

"In lines and 10 we have something harder. How 
many inches in line P?" 

"There are four inches." 

"Inline 10? 
• "There are six inches." 
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''Each one of these =:x inches is wLa: part of the whole 
Une?" 

"Each one ii one siith of the whol.- line." 

"Then line '• :-; wh:*: par: of I:r-e 10 V 

"It ifl four sixths/' 

"What, then, i^ the ritio of lirie ■* to 10 V 

"It is four sixths/' 

"What is the ratio of four inches to six inches?'' "Of 
four apples to six apples ?" "Of four cent.-! to ■■ix cent.-j V" 

"Xow, we saj that the nitio of line 10 to line 'J is six 
fourths. Who se*:'! th*:- reason for thut ?" 

"lieoaase to make line 10 o'it of lino .9 we must take 
line T', or four fourths, and two fouriij^ more, making six 
fourths." 

"Who can te'.l the f.vo ratios of lin'?.-: // an*! llV 

"The ratio of line 11 to line A? !.- three fourths. The 
ratio of line It to line // is four t}iinl-i/' 

"Tel! me ai^iin the ratio of line 1 to line -.'." 

"One half." 

"Of line :t to line //" 

"Two." 

"Suppose that eich little line m^-ann a sti^-k of can<lj. 
If these four s*i';ks of candy can he boii;<lit, for four f-ents, 
for how many ^-ent-. can I h-iy t-.vo HtickH ?*' 

"P'or two cen?-.*' 

"If four ceir-, huy ei^rlit pen'ril.-, how m:iny will two 
cents buy?'" 

"They will hiiy four.^' 

"If two centH buy four niarhle-', how many will four cents 
buy?" 

"They will buy ei/hr marble-!." 

"I»ok at linen J and '/' Jind t<-Il me the ratio of two inches 
to six indie-J." "Of .-:ix inr-JHs to two inflie.s." *M)f two 
marbles to six marblen." **0f rix marbles to two marbles." 
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"If two marbles cost ten cents, what will six marbles 
cost?" 

''They will cost thirty cents." 

"If aix tnarbles may be bonght for twelve cents, for what 
can I buy two marbles?" 

The teacher should gire many other similar problems. 
Problems involving the ratio four aixfcha will be more diffi- 
cult, but if small uumbors are used at first, the children will 
readily take up the work. By drawing the line of six inches 
again and dividing it into thirds, the children will recognize 
four sixths as two thirds and six fourths m three halves. 
Continue the work until the children thoroughly understand 
this kind ol problem. 

5. Written Work.^ — As the cbildren advance in echooi 
work, more and more written work should be done. A good 
deal of simple work can be done as seat work, or busy work, 
as it ia often called. Tables of multiplication and division 
may be formed, simple number stories written, problems on 
the board solved or original drawings made to illustrate 
number facts* These papers should be carefully looked over 
and returned with the mistakes marked, A good many 
teachers get into the habit of demanding considerable writ- 
ten work which is consigned to the waste basket without 
being looked over. This practice leads to careless work, for 
the children, knowing that their work will not be corrected, 
naturally do not try to do their best. A capable, older 
pupil may often be entrusted with this work of looking over 
papers if the teacher is very busy. The teacher should see 
to it, liowever, that this pupil does her work carefully and 
conscientiously. 

6. Decimals-— Decimal fractions, if properly taken up, 
do not prove difficult for most children. The following will 
illustrate ono way in which the work may be commenced : 
The teacher informs the class that they are going to learn 
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about a new kind of fractions. She then asks the question, 
*' Robert, fifty cents is what part of a dollar?" 

**It is one half of a dollar." 

"How many ono-hundredths of a dollar is it?" 

'*It is fifty one-hundrodths." 

The teacher writes: 50^=^^%. **Now we will write it 
another way, using the dollar sign." The teacher then 
explains that the decimal point must be written before every 
decimal fraction. $ .50 is written at the right of ^%%, 

**Mary, write forty-five cents in these three ways." 

"Write seventy-five cents, Kuth." 

"Class, read this number." (The teacher writ^ $1.55.) 

"Of what use is the decimal point ?" 

"It separates the cents from the dollars." 

"IIow many cents are there in that sum ?" 

"There are fifty-five cents." 

"In fifty-five cents, how many tens?" 

"There are five tens and Hyq cents more." 

"Here, now, is one thing we must remember. The first 
number which follows the decimal point moans tenths. In 
this number (81.55) the first five means five tenths of a 
(iolhir. In these numbers tell me how many tenths of a 
dollar." 

« .25 $1.53 

JW) 4.28 

.87 3.07 

.40 1.03 

The tenths are given. 

"In 8 .55 you said there were five tenths and five cents 
more. Now this rwo cents tliat is left is what part of a 
whole doUar?" 

"It is five one-hundrodths." 

"Let us write it in tliroe ways." 

* It is written thus: 5vS f Jo> • .05." 
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"Write flii cents in three ways," **SeTen cents," 
**Eight centa-" **Ten cents, '' 

**Herej then, is something else to remember. The second 
figure after the deoimal point means hundredths. Kow 
read these same numhers and tell the hundredths in each 
case. * ' 

"Now how shall we write a decimal fraction that does 
not contain ten the ?" 

If no one knowa, the teacher explains. 

** When we first began* yon said that fifty cents equals 
fifty one-hundredtha of a dollar. Twenty-five cents Is how 
many hundredths of a dollar?** 

'*It is twenty-five hundredths." 

''Read these same numbers as so many hundredths of a 
dollar." 

The numbers are read, the dollars being omitted in the 
second column. 

'*If I write five tenths of a dollar thus (writing ,5), how 
shall I write five tenths of a bushel ?" *'Five tenths of a 
foot ?" "Five tenths of anything ?" 

*'If three hundredths of a dollar is written .03, how shall 
we write three hundredths of anything ?" 

"How shall wo write twenty-five hundredths?" "Sixty- 
five hundredths ?" 

Plenty of practice in reading and writing decimals is 
given and problems in addition and snbtraotiou are solved 
until the children are perfectly familiar with the two places 
following the decimal point. In a later lesson it should be 
brought out that 1.2 may be read one and two tenths or 
twelve tenths; 3,7 as three and seven tenths or thirty-seven 
tenths. Do not introduce this too soon, for fear of confusing 
the children* 

Lack of space forbids treatment of all of the various 
phases of number work, but with the suggestions made, with 
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a careful study of good books on numbei^ work, with the help 
to be found in educational magazines, and with personal 
ingenuity, a teacher should be able to make of number work 
a most delightful study. 

She should bear in mind that to be successful in teach- 
ing any subject, she must have a definite end in view and 
constantly work toward this end. Disjointed, spasmodic 
work bears little fruit. It is the steady, patient striving to 
accomplish a certain purpose that counts. Furthermore, it 
la absolutely essential that the teacher have a good grasp of 
the topics she expects to cover in a certain term. She should 
not teach from day to day, as it were, taking up decimals 
to-day and not knowing what is coming to-morrow. She 
should know thoroughly the whole field of work and make 
the lessons of one day pave the way for the lessons of the 
next. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. How early in the third year would you place the 
arithmetic in the hands of the pupils? Give your reasons 
for your answer. 

2. To what extent should the teacher study a primary 
arithmetic before placing it in the hands of the class ? Why 
should the teacher keep more than a lesson or two ahead of 
the class in any text-book ? 

3. Give reasons for the introduction of such lessons as 
that on the reduction of denominate numbers in the third 
year's work. What is the relative value of concreto and 
abstract problems in this year's work ? 

4. Give the outline of an illustrative lesson that you 
would use to show the reductions in linear measure. 

5. Should the pupils memorize the definitions and rules 
found in the arithmetic ? Why ? 
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6. How can strips of paper be used to illustrate the lesson 
on addition of fractions? State how you would have the 
paper prepared, and how the pupils sliould use it. 

7. Outline an illustrative lesson for teaching the subtrac- 
tion of fractions. 

8. Would you introduce multiplication and division of 
fractions during the third year ? Why ? 

0. What relation do you find between tlie lesson on addi- 
tion of fractions and that on proportion ? Wliich do you 
consider the more difficult to the pupils ? Why ? 

10. What are the advantages arising from the introduc- 
tion of decimal fractions into the tliird year's work ? AVTiy 
do pupils in the higher grades usually find decimals so 
difficult ? 



LESSOir THIRTEEir 

SENSE-TRAINING 

1. The Function of the Senses. — Tho child gets all his 
primary ideas of the external world through tho action of 
the special senses. Indeed, tho special senses may bo called 
the idea-gatherers, the indispensable servants of the brain. 
The senses not only gather ideas of tho material world 
for the brain, but they also constantly stimulate tho mind 
to lay hold of these ideas and, through thought activity, to 
relate them properly one to the other, gradually classifying 
and storing them away for future use. 

But in childhood thought power is only in its dawning. 
It is weak and unformed. Here, as elsewhere, growth and 
strength come from exercise, and it is the sensory system 
that spurs thought to effort. Were the stimulating power of 
the senses wholly and forever removed from the brain, the 
mind would bo left in darkness and never develop into the 
usefulness possible under normal conditions. 

Unfortunately, we have only to look about us, to study 
the ordinary acts and convorsiition of children and of adults 
as well, to find that in a great majority of cases tho senses 
do their work so poorly that few individuals can bo trusted 
to give from memory an accurate description of tho simplest 
object or act. Tho statements of many iHM)plo aro unreli- 
able because their i)erceptivc powers, from lack of training, 
aro not able to give reliable information. For these and 
many other reasons tho special senses should have systematic, 
continuous and well-digested training during the years when 
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the child's organiBin is in the plastic condition that makes it 
easy to receive and retain impreBsions, 

2. UaderlTing Principles, ^That the teacher may h© snc- 
cesBfal in the work of eense- training, she needs to under- 
stand the following underlying laws and prineiplea : 

(a) Development of the Sense-Organs* At the age 
at which the child enters school his senses are keen^ but the 
organs of special sense are not fully developed; therefore, the 
papils of primary grades should not be given exercises 
requiring too fine distinctions in color, form or measure* 
ment* At first only simple objects should, be used and 
obseryation of the most prominent features only should be 
required. 

(b) The Functions of Each Sense, Each set of sense- 
organs conveys to the mind ideas peculiar to themselves and 
w^ch primarily cannot be conveyed throngh any other 
channels, A person born blind never has an idea of color, 
and one born deaf never has an idea of sound. Some blind 
people form apparent exceptions to this, but4n every instance 
th^e people became blind after birth, and, after their mis- 
fortune, relied upon their past experiences. 

(c) All the Senses Must be Trained. To train some 
senses and neglect others is to give the child a one-sided 
mental development, bDcause each sense contributea some- 
thing to bis store of knowledge which none of the others can 
supply. This principle should constantly be kept in mind, 
since the sense of sight is more easily trained than any 
other, and teachers are prone to give too much attention to 
sight training, to the neglect of hearing, touch, taita and 
smell. Primary knowledge obtained through the eye alone 
is incomplete, and children who are never trained to use all 
the senses possible in acquiring knowledge become superncial 
observers and fail to acquire the power to think clearly or 
judge correctly. 
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(d) Proper Physical Conditions. The senses are 
keenest when the system is in an unwearied condition. 
This keenness is dulled by general fatigue or a prolonged 
use of the special organ. An odor which at first is disagree- 
able is soon tolerated, and a little later scarcely noticed. 
Water which feels hot when the hand is first plunged into 
it, seems to cool quickly because the sense of touch has 
become accustomed to the temperature. Nervous diseases 
often irritate the organs of special sense and lead to abnor- 
mal activity. Sometimes, in children of nervous tempera- 
ment, some of these organs are abnormally sensitive; a 
slight sound causes the child to jump, and a touch to which 
others would give little heed produces pain. Such children 
should be watched very carefully to see that their senses are 
not unduly excited by any school exercise. 

Exercises in sense-training should not be given when the 
children are tired or immediately after they have come in 
from vigorous outdoor exercise. 

3. Relation of Sense-Training to Feroeption. — Ideas are 
obtained through the senses only when one becomes con- 
scious of his sensations, and the mind reacts upon the 
impressions conveyed to it and forms a judgment. These 
judgments may bo expressed as, '*The object is an apple," 
''This color is red," "The orange is sweet." The condi- 
tions essential to securing satisfactory results from lessons 
in sense-training are: 

(1) The im])re8si<)n must be strong enough to secure the 
attention of the pupils. 

(2) A judgment must be formed by the pupil, lie must 
decide what the object is or is not. To do this he must com- 
pare the idea presented with ideas already in his mind, and 
determine to what extent it agrees or disagrees with them. 
This process requires time, and the formation of hasty judg- 
ments concerning unfamiliar objects should bo discouraged. 
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(3) Repetition is necessary. If the ideas formed in 
childhood are to be of value in after life they must be accn- 
rate. Those obtained from a single impression are incom- 
plete and the exercise will need to be repeated again and 
again before complete and accurate ideas are obtained. If 
these repetitions are so conducted as to hold the attention of 
the popils, they lead to the formation of habits of careful 
observation which in after years enable the pupils to discern 
nice diatinctions, as in matching delicate tints, tuniog mn- 
sical instruments and determining the quality of a fabric by 
the sense of tench. 

4. length of Lessons. —During the first year, the lessons 
given expressly for the training of the senses should never 
exceed five minutes each. The exercises are of little value 
unless attention and concentration are at their greatest 
intensity, and children of but five or six years of age should 
not be subjected to euch a mental strain for more than five 
minutes at a time; otherwiBe the nervous system may be 
seriously injured. 

In the second year, the time may be increased , but not 
greatly; and even in the third year^ the time should never 
be prolonged beyond ten minutes. 

Interest must be kept at a high pitch all through the 
lesson, in order to deepen the impression desired and to 
reduce the conscious work of the memory to the minimum. 
Thought and action must also be rapid or interest will flag., 
In all the early exercises, the order should be obBervationf 
imitation, correction, repetition for accuracy. 

Caitimis. 1. Every impression must be made clear, 
sharp and vivid, in order that it may be easily retained. 
These conditions depend almost wholly upon the deptli of 
interest aroused and maintained; therefore, never prolong 
the exercise after the interest for any reason begins to fail- 
Adhere to this rule rigidly, filling out the period with a brisk 
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march or an inspiring song for tho purpose of relaxing the 
tension of the nerves. 

2. Interest depends upon the skill and preparation of 
the teacher; therefore, never attempt to give one of these 
lessons until the end sought is clearly in mind and tho les- 
son fully prepared. 

5. When to Oive the Lessons. — It is not necessary in any 
grade of school to have a separate period marked upon the 
program for sense-training. The teacher should keep sense- 
training definitely in mind and arrange the lessons in num- 
ber, reading, nature study, writing, spelling, phonics, 
drawing and all other regular school subjects in such a way 
that one or more of tho senses will receive definite training 
from each lesson. This must come as an incident to the 
regular lesson and not be made prominent enough to divert 
the mind from the main issue of tho recitation. 

Occasionally, use the time regularly given to phonics for 
a lesson in sense-training. At another time, when a general 
defect in sense perception has shown itself in the class, pre- 
pare a lesson on purpose to correct this defect and give it in 
the time usually allotted to mental arithmetic, having all the 
school participate, if possible. Again, much valuable train- 
inji; may bo given during rocessort or a part of the noontime 
when a considerable number of pupils have brought their 
dinners, and, because of unfavorable weather conditions, 
cannot play outdoors. In the last instance, the teacher 
should have the exercises i)repared in advance. Sometimes 
she may lead, but as a rule it is better to let the pupils 
conduct the exercises. She will be present to act as referee 
in case one is needed. Make the lesson an interesting 
game. 

'I'he pupils will enjoy those sense-training exercises better 
and got more out of thcin if they conio in the form of 
games, quite different from a regular school exercise. The 
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gainer should b© full of activity, much diversified, and often 
provocative of merriment. Then there will be complete 
relaxation, bringing a rest next to that derived from outdoor 
games. 

The teacher should, however, see that the fnn does not 
amount to boisterouanees nor the activities degenerate into 
rudeness. There is a certaia degree of deeornm due to the 
schoolroom that should never be lost sight of. It need not 
be so great as to shut out harmless fun, and yet it should be 
sufficient to preveut whatever is objectionahle in speech or 
deportment. 

What has juet been said in regard to the time for giving 
lesBoBS in sense-training applies particularly to rural schools 
and to snch as are hut loosely graded. In the closely graded 
schools of the cities there is but one grade in a room and 
every lesson or exercise of a general nature includes all the 
pupils of the room. In such schools, it is practicable and 
desirable to set apart from five to ten minutes on the daily 
program for the specific training of the special senses. 

When proper attention is given to sense-training during 
the first three years of a child's school life, there should not 
be much need thereafter of separate lessons for this purpose* 
Beyond the third year^ if the previous apportumties have 
been wisely used, the special senses can be kept alert and 
trustworthy by planning the regular lessons of each day in 
such a manner as to call the several senses into varied and 
constant activity* This will add new interest to the lessons 
themselves and render the pupils more quickly responsive to 
the teaching in all subjects. 

G. Preparing the LeBsons. — In the preparation of each 
lesson of the day, the teacher should decide upon a certain 
thing to be taught during that lesson. She should also 
determine what faculties of the mind need to be called into 
activity and how this is to be accomplished* Thirdly^ she 
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needs to decide which of the special senses will best aid the 
pupil to comprehend and retain the lesson decided upon and 
what illustrations, questions and requirements will bring 
those senses fully into activity during the recitation. 

Preparing lessons in this closely analytic fashion is, at 
first, diflScult and tedious. However, by perseverance, the 
mind soon becomes accustomed to working in a systematic 
fashion and the mental habit acquired is of incalculable value 
to the teacher and the pupil. It saves time, develops quick 
and accurate sense-perceptions, strengthens all the mental 
powers, and makes it possible to think with surprising clear- 
ness and rapidity both in and out of school. 

Caution. While something can be accomplished in 
sense-training by means of desultory work given at odd 
moments, far more can be accomplished by regular, system- 
atic, carefully-prepared lessons. When the time is limited 
there is all the more need that each exercise have a definite 
purpose, be systematically prepared and given with animated 
earnestness. 

7. Immediate Eesults. — Sense-training is not a fad of 
modem education, and no teacher should so consider it. 
In the days of our forefathers, when books were scarce, all 
relied more upon their powers of observation and less upon 
books than at the present time. Because of this condition, 
special lessons in sense-training were not needed in the 
schools of that day as they are now, and this is the principal 
reason for the emphasis placed upon these exercises in mod- 
erL works of education. 

By means of systematic sense-training every child in the 
room may, and should, be fully aroused physically and men- 
tally. There is no better way to get a child quickly into 
the right receptive condition and make him keenly awake to 
all that goes on around him. By no other means can the 
seemingly dull children be so soon changed into bright 
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scholars, alert in every sense and ready to receive and digest 
the intellectual food daily presented. Moreover, the senses 
must be trained properly or mental growth will be slow and 
unreliable. 

These truths have always been accepted by the most suc- 
cessful teachers of children. These teachers may have said 
little in theory, but they have demonstrated their faith in 
their practice. Among them, Pestalozzi and Col. Francis W. 
Parker were notable examples, and thousands of less noted 
primary teachers have followed the same course. Without 
saying a word about ''sense- training," they have, neverthe- 
less, both consciously and unconsciously, trained the senses. 

The more remote methods of work in this line were often 
crude and insufficient, because no one had definitely 
thought out the subject in all its bearings upon the elemen- 
tary education of the child. Now there are reliable statistics 
and well formulated data to serve as guides for young teach- 
ers. There are, also, methods and devices of value that have 
been evolved from actual work with children at school and 
at home. 

Many exercises and games suitable to use in primary 
grades will be given in tliis lesson. Some are arranged 
as lessons to be taught regularly like other lessons. Some 
are in the form of games to be used at recess or noontime or 
as recreation exercises out of school. There are others that 
may be given in connection with spelling, reading, number, 
or other lesson. These latter are not to be "tacked on" to 
a lesson, but are to bo interwoven with it and made a 
part of it. 

It will take but a brief examination to show which sense 
is made most prominent in any lesson or exercise. Neitlier 
will it take any argument to prove that impressions are 
deepened by bringing more than one sense into activity at 
the same time. 
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Cautions. 1. Here, as always with methods and deyices, 
the intention is to suggest, not to limit. 

2. Select such as best meet the needs of your own 
school, bearing in mind that the needs must be determined 
by testing the sense-activity of individual pupils. 

3. Keep the underlying purpose clearly in mind and 
adapt the exercises to fit the conditions of your school. 

4. Make now exercises and encourage your pupils to 
do so. 

8. Suit Work to the Conditions. — Schools and classes 
greatly vary in regard to the action of the senses, and indi- 
vidual cases vary still more. Some pupils will be found 
curiously **eye-minded," and see more quickly and accu- 
rately than their classmates ; others are distinctly deficient 
in visualization, but are strongly *'ear-minded." These can 
detect and analyze sounds that the other children frequently 
do not hear. Some children will be discovered who are 
almost devoid of the sense of smell, and others will be found 
who are deficient in the sense of taste. Some will discern 
minute differences by the sense of touch; others have little 
or no power in this line. 

These differences are detected by observation and by 
direct tests. Much of the training must bo corrective in char- 
acter and will entail a groat deal of work with individual 
children or with groups having similar deficiencies. 

Aside from the cases where the sense-action is below 
normal, all children need definite sense-training for the pur- 
pose of developing and strengthening tlioir natural powers. 
Not only must the senses act accurately; they must act 
quickly as well. If they do not, then they fail to render the 
best service and so show the need of training. 

On entering a new school or on receiving new pupils, the 
teacher should watch the children carefully to detect any de- 
fects in sight or hearing. Defective children are usually timid 
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and more sensitive than the others* Neither the child nor 
hifi pareuta may realize the difiicaltj mider which he labors. 
An optician '» card for testing the eyes can be procured for a 
few cents atid should form a part of the teacher's outfit, 
unless she is in a system of schools where the suporintendent 
or principal is provided with appliauceH for testing the eyes 
of children » To test a child for defective vision, place the 
card in a good light and seat the child in front of it^ twenty 
feet distant. Place a card over one of the pupH'a eyes^ but 
tell him to keep both eyes open, and name the letters, begin- 
ning with the largest and passing successively to the smaller 
sizes of type as long as he can distinguish them. If he cannot 
read without hesitation letters which the normal child should 
see easily at a distance of twenty feet, take the next largest 
type that he can read; notice the distance at which it should 
be read by the normal eye* Repeat the experiment with the 
other eye. The child's parents should then be informed of 
the result of your test. This will usually lead to hia receiv- 
ing the needed attention, A child's acuteneas of hearing 
can be roughly tested by noticing the distance at which he 
can hear a watch tick. These tests should be made when 
no other children are present and should be so conducted as 
to relieve the child of all embarrassment. 

9. LtEguage and Ben&e -Training. — Language is very 
largely dependent upon the stimulation received from the 
action of the special senses. In the first five or six years of 
a child's life the spoken vocabulary grows with remarkable 
rapidity. During these years sense-action predomiuates 
over all others* It con tinn ally calls the child's attention to 
new objects^ qualities or conditions in the world around him, 
stimulates interest and curiosity about these, and brings 
forth the ever recurrent "why?" **what?'* and *'what 
for ?■ \ the answers to which add new words to the child's 
list in almost incredible n umbers i 
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10. Exercises to Train the Visual Sense (Sight).— To 
train tho visual sense and develop the power of quick as 
well as accurate observation, use the following suggestions: 

(1) Place three or four simple, unlike objects upon a 
table, ask tho class to observe them for an instant and then 
to turn away or cover their eyes. Disarrange the objects 
very quickly and quietly; tell the class to look and then call 
upon some child to reproduce the first arrangement. Let 
the class observe the work, criticise and correct it, reserving 
your criticism of unnoticed errors to the last. 

(2) Give the same exercise with more objects; limit the 
number to ten. 

(3) Modify the exorcise by having one of the children 
arrange and disarrange the objects. 

(4) Perform a series of simple, disassociated acts, only 
three or four at first, while the class observe. Then ask one 
child to reproduce the acts in the same order and the same 
manner, while the other children observe, criticise and correct. 

(5) Conduct a similar exercise with more acts in a series. 
Do not make the series too long. 

(H) Modify the exercise by having some child serve as 
loader and perform the acts. 

(?) While the children have their eyes covered or their 
faces turned away, place a number of dissimilar objects upon 
H table. Permit the class to observe the adjustment for 
about one minute, then quickly cover the objects and ask tho 
class to take their pencils and write the names of all tho 
objects. Care should bo taken to prevent any grouping that 
will suggest the arrangement by tho law of association. 
Make the time of observation short, no matter how many 
objects are used< Do not uncover the objects until the 
writing is complete, and then verify the list. The time 
for writing should be limited, or the mental action will be 
slow. 
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(8) Modify th© last exercise by using objects of different 
colore and asking the children to write the namea of the 
colors. 

(U) Give an exercise similar to (7), hut use objecte of 
diflenmt forma, Buch m tnaogles, prigmSf etc., as many as 
possible, 

(10) Give a Bitniiar exercise, but use pictureB of animals 
(cut from circus posters, old geograpbies, old readers and 
periodicals and pasted upon cardboard or etif! paper). 

ill) Show a bar or line of music aod^ after a moment's 
observation by the class, cover it^ asking the children to 
reproduce th© notes. Verify tbe result. Limit the time 
sbarply in all these exerciaes, or there will be slow perception 
and memory. 

{VZ) Suddenly uncover a group of niiscellaneotts words 
which you have previously written npOB the blackboard. 
Ask the class to observe for a moment and then close their 
eyes. Erase one of the words and ask the class to teU what 
word was erased. Act quickly. 

(13) (live a similar exercise, but have the children do all 
the work. 

(14) Gire a similar exercise in which the children tell 
which object of a miscellarieoue group is removed. 

(15) Have a class of little children use the following 
ezeroise: Arrange th© children in a ring aiid, while th© eyes 
of all are closod, place one of the children behind you. Ask 
the class to open their eyes and tell instantly who is missmg. 
Vary the exorcise by sending one child from th© room and 
requiring him to tell when he returns what child is missing 
from the ring. Tbe ring must be closed each time a child 
steps out, 

(16) If you have a collection of flags of different nations, 
ask the children to observe carefully the position of each. 
Then, Bhen tliey have closed their eyes, remove on©^ ask the 
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class to open their eyes and name the one removed. With 
older pupils vary the exercise by asking a pupil to observe 
one flag intently, then close his eyes, name and describe the 
flag, while the class with open eyes criticise. 

(17) Let the children observe the pictures in the room 
and then close their eyes, while you ask, ** What picture is on 
the east wall?"; "What is over the center of the north 
wall ?" ; ''To the right of you ?" ; **To the left ?" Modify 
the exercise by asking the children to close their eyes and 
locate the pupils, saying, "Mary stands by the east wall," 
and so forth. 

(18) Place a doll or one of the children in front of the 
class. After the class have observed for a moment, require 
them with closed eyes to describe the hair, eyes, clothing, 
being very particular to have the colors named exactly. 
Verify. 

(19) Place several unrelated objects before the class. 
After they have observed for an instant, ask them to close 
their eyes and answer such questions as the following: 
"Name all the objects on the table;" "What is on the 
upper right-hand comer?" "Lower left-hand comer?" 
"Nearest the front edge ?" "Nearest the back edge ?" "On 
the lower right-hand corner?" "On the upper left-hand 
comer ?" "To the right of the prisms ?" "To the left of 
the boll ?" "Behind the book ?" "In front of the eraser ?" 
Call on different pupils to answer these questions. 

(20) Write very rapidly a group of names on the black- 
board, the class observing. When they have closed their 
eyes, erase a word and have them tell what name is gone. 
Modify the exercise by using figures instead of names. 

(21) Stand ten pupils in a line. Let the others observe, 
close their eyes and name the pupils in order, commencing 
at the head of the row. Then, with eyes still closed, name 
them, beginning with the foot. Change the position of two 
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or more. Extend this game to exact statements; as^ ''Maiy 
stands at the left of Ilenrj and right of John"; "Frank is 
at the right of Henry and left of Sarah," 

If the aboTe exercise is applied to outline forms drawn 

upon the board, to objects around the room or objects pur- 
posely arranged for the drill, a great diversity is jioasible. 

(2*^) Show quickly cards having pbonograms. Remove 
them instantly and have the class name what wat? seen. 
Vary this by having tfiam give the sounds or by having a 
pupil pass to the board and write the phonograms. Apply 
this exercise to simple outline drawings which you show for 
an instant and then require the pupils to draw from memory, 

(23) Show for an instant one of several number blocks 
which you have at hand, **Find one that is equal to two 
like this," "Find one that is one-half of this." 

(24) Build quickly a simple design with blocks. Scatter 
the blocks and ask a child to rebuild your desigiii Let the 
class criticise. 

(25) Arrange a group of cnbes, prisms and other "form" 
blocks of difTereut colors. After the children have observed 
an instate t, scatter the blocks and ask the class to make 
a group exactly like the first. 

(20) Call the cbildren around the table. Have them findi 
show and name things from your rapid descriptions; aSi 
''Find the block that rolls in ^1 directions"; "Find a prism 
having all its faces square," This exercise you may vary in 
many ways to sustain interest- 

(27) Distribute small sticks or toothpicks. Make rapidly 
an outline drawing on the board. When the class have 
observed it, erase it and ask them to reproduce the outline 
with sticks. See how many can be made in five minutes. 

(28) Ask the children to name everything in the room or 
elsewhere that is like an oblong, a square, a circle, a cylin- 
der, a sphere. See who can name the most* 
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(29) Apply the same plan to different colors in fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, clothing and miscellaneous articles of all 
kinds. 

(30) Encourage the children to judge of the comparative 
and actual lengths of horizontal and vertical lines drawn 
upon the board; compare horizontal with slanting lines, etc. 
Prove each case by actual measurement. 

(31) Present inch, foot and yard measures. Let the class 
observe a moment and then, unaided, draw lines of the same 
length. Criticise and prove the lengths. Gradually extend 
the length of the lines to two feet, two yards, etc. 

(32) Present packages and boxes of dififerent sizes to the 
class and ask such questions as: '^IIow long a string is 
needed to go around this box each way and tie in a hard 
knot, leaving ends an inch long?'^ 

(33) Ask the children to do various things in pantomime, 
and let the class tell what is represented; as, '*Anna is 
cleaning house"; ** Frank is flying a kite"; **IIelen is iron- 
ing"; **Susie is washing"; *'Joe is pumping water." This 
is a highly interesting exercise and the children will soon 
become expert enough to dramatize the loading facts of a 
simple story, fable or poem in a similar manner. 

(34) Place a number of objects upon the table and have a 
child name and show the object from the description which 
you give. For example: *'I am thinking of something that 
is yellow, shaped like a long cone, and is used as food." 
(Carrot.) **I wish something that is red, round, juicy and 
good to eat. ' ' ( Apple. ) 

(35) Write a number of adjectives describing color, form, 
qualities. '4Ielen may erase the word that tolls the color of 
the sky on a clear day." (Blue.) ''Charlie may erase the 
word that tells the color of Henry's tie." *' Julia may erase 
the word that tells the shape of an orange." ** Delia may 
erase the word that tells the taste of sugar," etc. 
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The aboye is rery helpful as a quick and intereating drill 
on wordfi. It may be used in a great variety of ways; as, 
*^Eraso the word that tells what I do now" (l^^^^fih^ **^^i 
walk J etc, J etc.), '* Erase the name of the insect that bnzzes 
loud," **tbe animal afraid of the cat," ete. Have the child 
name the word each time before he erases, to prevent 
mistakes.' 

Oautions. 1, In nearly all the exerciaes in visualization, 
the time given is so brief that the impression is merely a 
flashlight picture upoo the retina and probably would not be 
retained by the memory but for the intense interest and the 
rapid work. The focus of the eye u so rapidly and con- 
stantly changed that it is dangerous to the sight to prolong 
the exercise for more than a brief period* Watch carefully 
for any signs of eye-strain or weariness. 

2, Make the diversity endless by adaptation and by 
changing methods of presentation. 

3. Note carefully the degrees of difficulty, selecting the 
simplest and briefest exercises for the priniary pupils. 
Encourage the older pnpils to make use of the more difticult, 
exercises for recreation and entertainment at informal even- 
ing parties, noon-time occasions, etc. 

11, Exercises to Train the Hearing. — (1) Place bells of 
varions kinds and sizes upon the table before the class. Let 
the children inspect and name the bells. Get the attention 
of all J ring each bell separately j have the children tell viiich 
was rung. This part of the eicercise is to teach them to 
associate tones with the bells producing them. Have the 
class close their eyes. Eing one bell. Ask the children to 



> We fihaU piifposeljr omit tnau^ derloes and games for the iralntug <)f Ibe 
. knowing that li is batter tjoleikresomeithiii^ tot the t^acber'sown iDgi?nu^ 
lt3^ to wQrk out What h&ire been gt^^n are typical ^ud iiusigestlvij, not exliau^it' 
|Te aud not restrictive. Mauj of the exercises are imitative, others require a 
good de&t of origiaaltty, AU demand the closest att«iitkj& and rapid work ia 
order to be reaUy vfUoable. 
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tell which one was rung and then have them verify each 
answer with their eyes open. 

(2) Modify the preceding exercise by requiring the chil- 
dren to do all the work. Use your ingenuity in readjusting 
the bells while the class have their eyes closed. You must 
work silently, or the children will detect the changes. 

(3) Give a similar exercise with the class across the room 
from the bells, so that they may judge the sounds from a 
distance. 

(4) Divide the class into two parts and place one across 
the room from the other. While one side close their eyes, 
silently indicate a child on the other side to sing a musical 
tone. The pupils with closed eyes tell which pupil sang. 
Let the other side close their eyes and you select a singer 
from the first side. You may increase the interest and atten- 
tion by keeping tally to see which side is the more accurate. 

(5) Choose sides as in the preceding exercise. Sing any 
note of the scale and call upon the children to go to the 
board and write the note sung in its proper place upon the 
staff which you have previously drawn upon the board. This 
will give interest to the music and you can keep tally to see 
which side excels. 

(0) Vary exercise (4) by having the pupil laugh instead 
of sing. This is a good exercise on a stormy, gloomy day 
when the children need relaxation and recreation. Only two 
or three minutes need be consumed. 

(7) You may modify exercise (5) by singing the tones so 
that as the children write the notes a sioiple melody is com- 
posed. Have the class keep close watch, correct errors and 
at the end unite in singing the melody. 

(8) After considerable skill has been attained, class may 
be taught to distinguish church bells, school bells, factory 
whistles, etc., describing the sound made by each, and recog- 
nizing each by name as soon as sound is heard. This must 
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be, neceB&arily, an on t-of -school exerciae or ut a time of year 
when doors und windows are open. Descriptioiia can be 
given in school and verifications made from the doscrip- 

tiOHB. 

(9) Have the children loam to distinguish and locate differ- 
ent doors, gates and window^j by the sound made when they 
opened or shut. Also tmich recognition of voices, footsteps, 
the striking of difTerent clocks, the ticking of different 
watches, etc. Encourage the practice of those games at 
home or anywhere outside of the schoolroom. Their prac- 
tical value is very greats for few people make as much us© of 
the sen BO of hearing as they might and should do. 

(10) Call a child to the front, play a marching tune and 
after a minute change it to a skipping tune. Let the child 
follow the movement of the tune. Vary this exercise by 
playing a simple medley of familiar songs in which the 
child's singing follows your changes. This exercise may fill 
the time of an indoor recess by calling out many different 
children and at last having all join in fallowing the eitercises 
or the singing. 

(11) Train children to distfngLush between sounds emitted 
by different substances when they are struck with the same 
instrument and the same force. Uso objects made of wood^ 
iron, lead, glass, stone, etc. Follow plaus of preceding 
exercises. 

(la and 13) Two number games given by the Conneciicut 
School Jounml are as follows: 

''As a review device, the teacher asks a child to close his 
eyes while a second child claps a certain nnniher of times. 
For instance, four claps are given four successive times, and 
the ouB who has hidden his eyes guesses four fours. This 
may be continued several minutes without lagging of inter- 
est, because every one covets the privilege of closing eyes* 
Here is proof again of an old pedagogical truth, that when' 
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ever action is brought into play interest is sustained. Chil- 
dren like to do things. 

''A second device, even more pleasing than the former, 
is one in which the entire school participates. A child comes 
to the front of the room and hides his face. The teacher 
then indicates with a nod or the finger some other child, who 
stands and counts by threes to thirty. Of course, any 
number may be selected. The one whose face is hidden 
guesses the name of the child who counts. Much interest 
is shown and several mistakes in guessing prove that sound 
is not always associated with the object to which it belongs. 
To keep an entire class interested during counting drills is 
not so simple as it seems, but here is one device that is wel- 
comed by children and always keeps them alive." 

(14) Place several children in various parts of the room. 
As each child asks in turn, ''Where am I?", call upon some 
pupil in his seat to answer, naming and locating the ques* 
tioner; as, ''Helen Abbott is on the east side of the room"; 
"Will Smith is in the northeast comer," etc. When all 
have spoken, the pupils in their seats, who in the meantime 
have kept their eyes closed, should open them and verify 
what has been said. 

(15) Ask the entire school to close their eyes. Perform 
several unrelated acts in rapid succession; as, the ringing of 
a bell, the opening and closing of a door, the humming of a 
tune, etc. Then ask the children to open their eyes and 
describe or imitate the acts in the same order in which you 
performed them. 

(lO) Ask the class to close their eyes. Strike the bell six 
times. Tell the pupils to open their eyes. Then say, 
♦'Mary, go to the board and make marks to show how many 
times the bell was struck." Sometimes have them clap 
hands, tjip with a pencil or pointer or stamp their feet lightly 
to show how many times the bell was struck. 
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(17) Give the sound of Bome letter or aek a child to do so. 
Let the claBB name the letter or write its phonogram upon 
the board. Extend this exercise to include the spelling of 
words and short sentences, having the class yerify as before. 

(18) While the scliool close their eyes, drop a heavy block 
one foot, and then four or five feet. Let the class tell which 
time it fdl farther, judging from the sound, 

(19) Utter rapidly a number of names and require any 
one of the class to give the same names in the same order* 
Vary this by making the list longer and by uttering diaasso- 
ciated sounds; as, a musical note, the sound made by some 
animal J a whistle, a laugh, the sound of a letter, etc. 

(20) Call four or five pupils to the front and have the 
rest of the class sit with closed eyes. Let those in front 
speak or imitate some sound while the class with closed eyes 
report: "Nellie sang' Vj ''Frank laughed''; "Flora said, 'It 
is a fine day' "; "Charlie harked like a dog"; "Harry said, 
'How do you do?'** 

(21) Call three or four children to the front to perform 
certain acts, which the rest of the class, with closed eyes, 
detect by sound and rei^ort as follows: "Mary ran to the 
door"; "John walked north^*; '^Nellie jumped the rope." 

(22) Place together a number of objects of different mate- 
rials, such as a bell, a glass bottle, a tin cup, a wooden cube, 
etc. While the class sit with closed eyes, strike an object 
with a nail, for instance* Let the children tell what object 
was struck, from the sound emitted. Do not permit guess- 
ing* Train the hearing by striking the objects a number of 
times before the children close their eyes. By using a large 
number of objects this may be made a very difficult exercise. 

(23) Vary the preceding exercise by having one pupil 
whittle dififerent things, as, a pine stick, a slate pencil or 
chalk, while the pupils with closed eyes tell by the sound 
alone what was whittled. 
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Caution. Always insist upon perfect attention, keep 
the children working briskly, every faculty alert, and stop 
the moment you see signs of weariness or flagging interest. 

12. The Senses of Taste and Smell. — These two senses 
being so closely related, it is claimed by some that one cannot 
be fully separated from the other in actual experience. 
However that may be, it is certain that these two senses, by 
judicious training, may be made to minister much more fully 
to one's usefulness and happiness than they do in general at 
the present time. 

(a) Sense of Taste. If the sense of taste is not abused, 
it may serve to guard the system from poisonous or harmful 
substances by detecting mould, mustiness or whatever may 
be unusual and undesirable in food and injurious to 
the system. It also enhances the pleasure of eating, by 
detecting at once the delicate flavors in food and drink. In 
the case of the tea-taster and wine-taster, this sense is the 
source of his livelihood and is never abused. To the cook, 
also, a delicate and accurate sense of taste is indispensable. 
Time is not wasted, therefore, in giving exercises in training 
the taste to distinguish the proper values of salt, pepper, all 
kinds of spices, flavors and other articles of food and drink 
in common use. 

(5) IIow TO Train the Sense of Taste. The law of 
association should be used constantly to render the taste 
memory able to recall what it ought to know in ordinary 
times or in cases of emergency. Hence, many exercises 
should be given with all kinds of articles of food, the pupils 
being permitted to see the articles and to handle them freely 
before tasting them. Use only one kind at a time during 
the first lessons, teach the name and train the taste to recog- 
nize each and to distinguish marked differences in flavor; as, 
**This apple is sour" ; **Thi8 apple is sweet" ; **This apple 
is not very sweet and not very sour" ; ''This orange is sweet" ; 
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"This orange ia aour*'; "This pickle is aweet"; "This is a 

Bour pickle*" 

After the examination of a great many articles (in differ- 
ent leagona) gradually lead the pupils to classify according 
to flavors; as, "Sugar, candy, syrup, licorice, Florida 
oranges, Delaware grapes, boney, pound sweets and bananas 
are sweet"; **Lemons, grape fruit, vinegar, moat pickles^ 
unripe persimmons^ pie*plunt, cranberries and green apples 
are sour'"; *'Peppcr, cinnamon, cloves, allspice, nutmeg, 
macOj nasturtium stems and ends have a biting, pungent 
taste, '^ 

Other articles may be classified as pleasant, wholesome, 
sweet, bitter, fresh, dry, unwholesome, savory, unsavory. 

Ask the children to close tlieir eyes and open their 
"mouths. On the tongue of each place a small quantity of 
some article of food. One reports, '*I had honey''; another 
says, *'I had ciimamon"; another, ^'Licorice'"; another, 
"Carrot"; another, "Onion*' ; another, "Vinegar"; another, 
"8weet apple." To be able to name each special articles by 
taste alone is a high accomplisliment and it must not be 
expected that children can learn to do so without consider* 
able tniinirjg. 

More difficult still is it to differentiate and to name at 
once any article of a group by means of the taste alone; as, 
to recognize without sight or touch a Bartlett pear from 
other pears; a Spitzenberg apple from other apples; English 
breakfast tea from other teas; pure Java coffee from other 
coffee; a hickory nut from other nuts, is indeed an accom- 
plishment. But physicians, chemists, druggists and nurses 
learn to diecriminato between different modicincB and become 
able to name at once by taste alone those in frequent use. 

Oauiions. 1. Do not force these classifications too rap- 
idly. They will come easily as children grow older and have 
more experience. Always provide receptacles for tasted 
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articles and do not permit many things to be swallowed by 
the pupils. 

2. In some of the more difficult classifications the other 
senses will need to cooperate, especially sight and smell. 

3. Spices and condiments should be used very sparingly 
in these exercises, because they are injurious, and also 
because their frequent use may lead some of the children to 
acquire the habit of eating them. 

(c) The Sense of Smell. The sense of smell is oven 
more important than the sense of taste and may be made a 
still more valuable agent in preserving life and property 
from danger. Train this sense systematically to know accu- 
rately the proper odor of all articles of food, drink and 
articles necessary to the common purposes of life, and it 
will instantly and unerringly detect the slightest odor that 
is unusual or injurious and thus prove a safeguard against 
harm. 

Articles burned, soiled, decayed, mildewed, etc., should 
be instantly detected by the sense of smell, as should also 
noxious gases, unhealthful vapors, etc. 

Lessons in practical hygiene should form the basis and 
be the accompaniment of many of these lessons in training 
both smell and taste. 

Here, again, the law of association will prove of the 
greatest assistance to the memory. Many of the lessons 
may be given according to the plans outlined for the lessons 
in taste. The order, also, should be the same, in general, 
as with the lessons in Uiste. Proceed from the known to the 
unknown. Strengthen the association of ideas at every 
point by using many devices and exercises to maintain 
interest. Keep in mind that few people realize to what an 
extent the sense of smell assists in the discharge of the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. This sense assists the grocer to know 
his vegetables and other commodities. By it the butcher 
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can tell the state of his meata, the cook deteet inetaiitly 

anjthmg wrong with the food she prepares, the chemist tell 
poisons from harmless substance^, the lumberman nam^i 
the kinds of lumber. The furrier, the tea and coffee merchant, 
and he who handles drj goods— all depend upon the sense of 
smell as much, or nearly as much, as upon touch or sight. 

The sense of smell also adds much to our pleasure, as 
it is the agent by which we detect and enjoy aromas and 
perfumes and the odors of flowers, 

For every reason, then, this sense should no longer be 
subject to neglect. On the contrary, it should be gi?en care- 
ful ^ discriminating and systematic training, both in school 
and out. 

13. Training tht Sense of Touch.— The sense of touch is 
greatly improved by exercises in handling objects. This 
sense becomes marvelously acute in blind people and goes 
far towards making up for the loss of sight. To lend inter- 
est, tell the children stories of Helen Keller, Laura Bridgman 
and others deprived of sight. In the regular school routine, 
the work in u umber, form and in estimating weight may 
be greatly helped by exercises for cultivating accuracy of 
touch. 

Lead children to observe blind people who may be in the 
neighborhood J for the purpose of determining to what extent 
they depend upon the sense of touch to replace the loss of 
eight; also, for the purpose of arousing such sympathy for 
the afflicted as will replace thoughtless acts of unkindness 
with sympathetic words and cordial helpfulness, 

14. SnggestiYG ExerciBes. — ^(1) Place a number of objects 
of the same kind in the liands of children whose eyes are 
closed J and have each child tell ho^ many he holds and then 
verify the number with open eyes. 

(2) While the children keep their eyes still closed, take 
away from each one some of the objects he holds and let him 
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tell how many are left, how many are taken, and then verify 
his statement with open eyes. 

(3) Modify this exercise by letting the children do all the 
work. 

(4) Modify exercise (1) by using objects of various shapes 
and kinds and requiring the children to name the form. 

(5) Modify (2) by working with objects of various shapes 
and kinds and requiring the forms to be described from touch 
alone. 

(<S) While half of the class close their eyes, present one 
child to them and have each find out who is presented by 
the sense of touch alone. Let the witnesses correct mistakes. 

(7) Vary exercise (H) by using various objects, some 
familiar and some unfamiliar. 

(8) Have the class, with eyes closed, tell by touch alone the 
materials of which objects are composed. Use first iron, 
glass, wood, etc., and later the fabrics such as silk, cotton, 
linen, satin, wool. 

(0) Require the chiss to close their eyes and then place 
rapidly one or more objects upon each desk. Lot the chil- 
dren examine and tell what object is left, keeping their eyes 
closed all the time; as, *'I have a sphere"; **I have a cup"; 

I have a cone"; **I have a lead pencil"; "I have a ball"; 

I have a tablet" ; **I have a two-inch square prism." Then 
have each verify his statement with open eyes. 

(10) Vary the preceding by requiring? the children to give 
as full descriptions as possible of the objects which they hold 
and then to verify with open eyes. 

(11) Cover the table with form blocks. Blindfold a child 
and have him select the blocks you doHcribe; as, ^^Find a 
block with equal surfaces"; **One with all straight edges"; 
"A triangular prism"; **A cone"; **An equilateral tri- 
angle"; **A hemisphere." The remainder of the class 
should watch carefully and correct mistakes. 
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(12) Vary the preceding esercise by haying the pupil name 
and describe the block he haa found, 

(13) Cover the table with entirely diesiniilar articlea. 
Blindfold tbe child and let him select and name the objects 
as you direct^ as, "Find a piece of charcoal"; "A piece of 
cheese"; ^*A glass balP* j *' A pocket comb" ; "A blackboard 
eraser"; *^A piece of lead"^ **Au omnge." 

(14) Cover the table again with packages or articles of 
the same size but of different weights, and rer[uire the blind- 
folded child to select the heaviest; the ligbtest ; those of the 
same weight; one that is one-half another in weight, etc. 
Make a great diversity in your requirements. After remov> 
ing the bandage, verify the decisions, if poesible, by using 
Bcales. Make the changes quickly and use as many pupils 
as possible. When yon blindfold one child, have another 
standing ready to verify with the scales, and in other ways 
make every child feel he has a part in the exercise* 

(15) Before the recitation, place different weights — the 
foot rule and yard stick; gill, pint and quart cups; quart 
and peck measures^upon a table and rover them carefully. 
Conduct a blindfolded child to the table, remove the cover 
from the measures and have the pupil select at random and 
name his selections. 

(IG) Vary the preceding exercise by using fruits, vege- 
tables, articles for the dining table, and in other ways. 
Restrict the pupils always to the sense of touch. Do not 
allow them to see or smeil or taste. 

(IT) Distribute sticks or narrow paper slips of different 
lengths to the pupils, who have pre\iou^ly closed their eyes* 
Let each cliild examine by touch and report as follows: 
'*I have a slip two feet long"; *'My stick is a yard long"; 
*4 have a slip an inch long"; ''I have a strip of paper one- 
half yaril long." Afterwards let each verify his statement 
by actual measurement. 
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(18) Vary the preceding exorcises by using strips of paper 
difTeritig in width as well as in length, ami ask the pupils to 
report both lengths and widths, verifying as before. 

(ID) Blindfold one child and place a doll in her hands. 
Kequiro her to give a description from touch alone; as, *'I 
have a doll with a china (bisque or wax) head, arms and feet; 
it has long hair in curls; the dress is soft wool, with a narrow 
rufne at the neck, a silk sash, four buttons at the back and 
three narrow tucks and a hem at the bottom." 

{W) Place a blindfolded child before the class. Quietly 
call another to the side of the first and have her descrilx) the 
new-comer and if possible give her name. The pupils at their 
seats should watch everything carefully. After the bandage 
has been removed from the eyes of the first child, correct any 
errors that have been made in description. 

(21) Call ton boys to the front of the room while the 
others look on. Ask the pupils to close their eyes. At 
a quiet signal have the ten rapidly and silently change 
places to make the grouping entirely different from that 
seen at first. Have all but one row open their eyes; 
then from the one row select a pupil, blindfold him and 
Imd him to the front to name the ten pupils. This is 
rt»ally a valuable exennse aiul is an excellent one to use 
to fill a recreation period or on a stormy day when pupils are 
much in need of complete relaxation, because it causes much 
merriment and is greatly enjoyed. * 

Cauiiou, It is well, quite froduently, to trust pupils to 
work without a bandage over the eyes, developing the sense 
rf honor and fair play. At first use the bandage and gradu- 
ally make the pupils self-reliant. Of course nnu'h more 
work can be done when time U not used for adjusting the 
bandages each time. 

15. Where to Get Help in Sense-Training. rndoiibt(*dly 
a careful study of the conditions and methods existing in 
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the beat schools for defective cbildren would fnrniah greater 
help than can be obtained froni any books- 

The full story of the lives of Helen Keller, Laura Bridg- 
rnan, and other notable cases of defective aensea will convince 
the most skeptical of the value of this recently developed 
phase of education. 

The high practical value of sense-trainitig ia also aeen in 
work of t^a and wine tasters, textile ej^perta, the managers 
of flour mills, steel converters and in numerous other occu- 
pationa where the skill of the operator is dependent upon 
the keennesa of his sense of touch , Bight or hearing. 

Teachers will gain great benefit from a careful study of 
the following bookSj giving special attention to chapters 
eight to ten of the book by llalleck: 

Halleck, Reubeti Poat^ Education of ike Central Nervous SyHiem, 

Tlie Macmillan Company, Chicago , , ..,*....►..,. $1.00 

Roopcr^ Apperception^ or, a Poi of Green FetUheraf C. W. Bar- 

deen, Syracuse, N* Y* ..,.....,► , ,.,.,,.. 50 

Lange, Apperciptitm^ translated by DeGanno^ D. C, Heath & 

Co., Chicago ". 1,00 

16, Closing Words. — Teachers of rural or loosely graded 
schools should not attempt to set aside a separate period 
for senee-training. The time is too limited. Note care- 
fully the suggestive exercises given and make firat choice 
of those that can be combined with the regular lessons 
in phonics, number, form, nature study j elementary geogra- 
phy and language. Thus, the regular work of the pro- 
gram will not be interfered with, but new life will be 
imparted by planning to include sense -training in the other 
lessons. 

The most valuable lessons in sense-training are those 
which the children receive through outdoor exercises. 
Direct them to observe the birds and animals in the locality, 
to study the trees and wild flowers, and to observe the con- 
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stantly varying tints and changing cloud forms in the sky. 
Oi exercises of this sort the English psychologist Sully says: 
*'It is not to be forgotten that the best training of the 
observing powers lies outside the range of school exercises. 
A habit of close observation of nature is best acquired in 
friendly association with, and under the guidance of, an 
observant parent or tutor, in hours of leisure. A daily walk 
with a good observer will do more to develop the faculty 
than the most elaborate school exorcises. The training of 
the observing powers is indeed that part of intellectual edu- 
cation that most requires the aid of other educators than the 
schoolmaster." 

The lessons in hygiene will afford excellent opportunities 
for teaching the functions of the special senses and the care 
necessary to give to the organs of sense in order that their 
work may be done well. 

**The kindergarten has undoubtedly taken an important 
step in the direction of properly training the senses; but we 
must not forget that only one step has been taken. The 
first letter in the alphabet of sense-training has been tauglit 
by the kindergartner, and, in many cases, well taught. The 
very damaging impression has become common with many 
teachers, however, that the child should liave graduated in 
sense-training on leaving the kindergarten. Sense-training 
ought to be continuous and methodical until at least the age 
of twenty. In those ages when there were few books, the 
ages when (*haucer, Dante and Shakespeare lived, the train- 
ing of the senses continued the entire life." — tialleck. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. How do well trained powers of observation assist in 
the development of the powers of reason and judgment? 
Illustrate. 

2. What defects arise from training the sense of sight to 
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tho neglect of the other senses ? Give one or more illustra- 
tions from your own observation. 

3. Give a full outline, including the selection of mate- 
rial, of the preparation the teacher should make for a lesson 
in visualization (sight-training) for the primary grade. 

4. By what mental processes are you able to recognize a 
person by his voice, a bell by its sound, or the quality of a 
fabric by its effect upon the sense of touch ? Give one illus- 
tration. 

5. In what ways do games aid in sense-training ? Illus- 
trate. 

6. What is the relative value of the sense of touch 
compared with sight and hearing? What knowledge is 
gained through touch that is not conveyed by any of the 
other senses ? Illustrate. 

7. What exercises in sense-training can you plan for tho 
children to practice by themselves out of school ? Give two 
illustrations. 

8. What cautions should be observed when referring to 
blind and deaf people for the purpose of illustrating the 
development of certain senses ? Why ? 

0. Why should sense-training be continued beyond the 
primary grade? In an ungraded school, can the same 
lessons be used for all pupils ? Why ? 

10. What studies are the most valuable for sense- 
training? To what sense does each study particularly 
contribute ? 



LESSON FOTTRTEEH 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1. The Teacher ^8 Preparation. — Xo other teaching re- 
quires such thorough preparation as that in primary grades, 
and this maxim cannot be more forcibly applied to the teach- 
ing of any subject than to that of human physiology. The 
teacher should have a comprehensive knowledge of the facta 
and principles of anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and she 
should be able to make clear and forceful applications of 
these facts and principles without the use of techiii(*al terms; 
and above all, she should be able to adapt her lessons to the 
capacity of tHe pupils. The teacher should own one or more 
good physiologies of high school grade, and if she can afTord 
it a larger work, such as Martin's Human liodi/ (unabridged 
edition) or Retgers's Advanced Physiulofiy, In addition to 
these, she should have two or throe of the best primary 
physiologies in current use. The best of these books are of 
great assistance in the sele(;tion of material and the planning 
of lessons. 

2. Purpose Outlined. — In the primary grades no attempt 
should be made to teach physiology, anatomy or hygiene as 
a science, not only because that would involve the use of 
many ditVicult terms and the study of intricate and diflicult 
laws and relations quite beyond the understanding of such 
young children, but also becmnse IcHHons of this sort usually 
react unfavorably upon the cliildrcn. 

Children nndcr ten years vf aije slmuhl nnf Iw tauijlit the 
complicated farts of anatmny; and seldom^ if erer^ shuuhl 
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iJiBy have their aitention called to the structure or fujielions 
of the internal organs before rmvhing the fourth grade. 

It ifl important that primary teachers keep this fact con- 
stantly in mind in giving leaaona on the human body. 
During the firsfc three years of gchool lif© the mind is keenly 
susceptible to impressions. If led to dwell upon the struc- 
ture and functions of the system, the vague ideas acquired 
are too often extended by a yivid imagination which at this 
period is not subject to the reason, and as a result the child 
becomes morbid and abnormally sensitive. 

In the first three years of school life, howeverj the pupils 
may easily be taught many helpful ajid valuable facts per- 
taining directly to the hnman body and its daily needs. 
Such lessona necessarily will be based tipon the elemental 
ideas of hygiene and upon the formation of right habits. 

These primary lessons should be limited to the human 
body and made entirely practical, with no attempt to be 
exhaustive in the treatment of any of the sub- topics. The 
general aim should be to teach the pupils to recogniee, locate 
and name the principal parts of the body, as head, trunk, 
limbs, and to teach the general laws of health- 

3. Kygienic Eesults Expected, — By no other means, per* 
haps, can the child so readily be taught the importance of 
proper care being given to the body as through the direct 
teaching of hygienic facts and laws. By no other means can 
he so quickly be made to understand that, even in childhood, 
he must himself be directly responsible for a great jiortion 
of the care- taking necessary to health. 

These elementary lessons should be carefully planned and 
systematically presented, each establishing a definite point, 
tending towards the ultimate aim ot the series. The lessons 
must be brief and each new fact must be thoroughly taught, 
leaving no inaccuracies or miaconceptions> to be laboriously 
unlearned later. 
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It may be more difficult to demonstrate the necessity for 
continaous care of the various parts of the body, and most 
difficult of all to create an interest deep enough to induce 
the pupils of the primary grades to form permanent habits 
of the right sort in regard to cleanliness, food and drink, 
fresh air, exercise and all else that pertains to hygienic 
living. To this end lessons on foods are very helpful. 

The ends outlined above are not at all impossible, even 
in the rural school remote from the great commercial and 
educational centers. We believe that by means of lessons 
such as suggested many of the illnesses common among 
school children might either be wholly eradicated or lessened 
in frequency and in the severity of their after effects; also, 
that the knowledge thus gained by the children would ex- 
tend, ultimately, to those homes wherein lurk all disease- 
producing conditions and gradually change such conditions 
into something more sanitary and wholesome. 

There can be no doubt that by the establisliment of thor- 
oughly hygienic habits of living, the standard of morals and 
manners in any community is raised. This result miglit, 
and probably would, require a long time to secure, but once 
secured it would be lasting. For all reasons, then, a place 
for the lessons in elementary physiology should be made, 
even in the first school year. 

The immediate effects of these lessons might not be so 
clearly seen in country districts as in the crowded tenement 
districts of the city, because the conditions for fresh air, 
pure water and wholesome food are generally better in the 
country than in the town. However, in the country there 
are less strict sanitary rules, and many bad liabits of living 
are formed from ignorance of the commonest laws of nature. 
Moreover, the health of entire districts is often put in peril 
through ignorance of the precautions necessary in time of 
danger. 
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4* Cerrektion with Other Subjects,— (li) Nature Study. 
The lesBoue apon the humiin body form an excellent and nat- 
ural introduction to the study of other forms of animal life. 
It ia nature study in its high eat form, but may be presented 
first, rather than last, because of ita special interest and per- 
sonal T&ltte, and because the subject for study is always 
present. 

These Icssona, simple as they are, prepare the way to the 
understanding of the adaptation of the organs of other ani- 
mals to their peculiar habita, propensities and localities. 
Observation and comparison are constantly appealed to and 
the children learn to see the striking resemhlancea and differ- 
ences between the habits of life found in man and those of 
tlie lower animals, and, to some extent^ they learn the reasons 
for such habits* 

(i/) Readino, SPELLING^ AND LANGUAGE. In the study 
of the hamim body and its needs, the pupils are constantly 
Gulargiiig their vocabulary, adding new words and phrases 
that enable them at once to express the new knowledge 
gained and also to modify and improve their expression of 
iJeas previously obtained- The new things learned form the 
basis of many interesting blackboard reading lessons and 
furnish excellent material for spelling lessons. 

{c) AuiTHMETiC- These lessons are easily and naturally 
correlated with the elementary arithmetic work by having 
parts countod, relative and actual size, length, width and 
weiglit studied, measured and compared. Many interesting 
illustrations for the facts in number and many very simple 
problems may bo based upon the work accompliahod by theso 
first lessons in physiology, 

(d) Elementary Geoqhaphy. Here again physiology 
may bo correlated with one of the fully established subjects 
of the primary grades. This will come most easily and 
naturally when studying the homes of men antl the homes of 
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lower animals, witli tho Datiiral and enforced reasons for the 
solections made; also in tho third grade, by the study of 
the dilTerint articles of food and tho sources from which they 
are obtained. 

(e) Sense-Training. Physiology and sense-training are 
inseparably connected, since the training of tlie special 
Fenses would be of small value without a knowledge of the 
sense-organs. The facts relating to location, parts, adapta- 
tion to use, care needed to heighten their value, habits and 
things that are injurious, are all needed to put the training 
of the senses upon an intelligent basis and render the work 
of permanent, practical value. 

6. The General Method. — All the lessons must be accu- 
rately taught, but presented in a friendly, informal manner, 
allowing freedom for examinations, comparisons and ques- 
tions on the part of tho children. Technical terms are not 
needed during the first three years and should not be intro- 
duced until text-books are taken up. 

Whenever names of parts and other terms relating to the 
subject are used, such words should at once be written upon 
the blackboard and kept there for several days, if space will 
permit. 

Hefore the lesson closes, give a brief drill upon the new 
words used. This drill should be upon pronunciation, recog- 
nition of words as wholes, and upon the spelling of each 
word. In case the bhu'kboard spa(^e is limited, transfer the 
words used in those lessons to a chart page where they may 
be kept for building models, copying and other forms of 
review. 

When any outside illustration is needed to make a par- 
ticular point clear or to impress a tnith, decide what this 
shall be and get it well in mind. To emphasize the useful- 
ness of tho eye we call it *'the window of the body.'' 
The heart is *Hhe great pump of tho body that never stops 
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day or night as long as life laata"; "the best kind of feet are 
those like Minnehaha's, that *run on willing errands' "; "the 
mo8t heaatiful faces are the ones that reflect beautiful souls 
in a pleasant, happj expression and good-natured smiles'*; 
"the most beautiful hands are those that are always finding 
kind things to do*" 

These lessons tipon general hygiene may be given in con- 
nection with lessons npon special parts of the hotly and their 
usesj or they may be given incidentally as fitting opportuni- 
ties occur. They should be based upon analogies and should 
be wholly informal in character. 

6. The Earliest LesBons. — There are so many new things 
that the child must become familiar with when he first 
enters school that the teacher should give a generoug 
amount of time during the first two weeks to making him 
acquainted with his new environment and its require- 
menlB. 

Necessarily, there must he much drill upon the uniform 
movements and the daily routine of the schoolroom. The 
child should be taught how to sit at hu desk, how to rise 
easily and noiselessly, how to stand well poised, how to walk 
properly, how to run Hghtly across the floor and how to 
resume his seat quietly and gracefully. 

There should also be systematic teaching and regular, 
daily drills in the art of breathing properly. All these exer- 
cises are of the highest sanitary and disciplinary value. 
They inculcate health and also teach the idea of perfect, 
initantaneons obedience by training the child's muscles to 
follow the example or word of the teacher and the child's will 
to obey her will in the commands pleasantly given* 

The breathing exercises may be given in connection with 
the reading or spelling lessons, or as a part of the drill in 
phonic9. Being a distinct help to such lessons, they cannot 
be said to encroach upon or waste the time properly belong- 
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ing to the regular work as outlined by the program. They 
should always be brief, never taking more than one or two 
minutes of time. 

The drills in schoolroom movements, for securing muscle- 
training and concerted, rhythmic action on the part of the 
class, should also be given without using time needed for reg- 
ular recitations. To prevent encroachments, use for this 
work the five-minute periods designated on the program for 
rest, recreation, physical exercises or indoor recesses. 

After the first two weeks of such training and drill, the 
children should be so familiar with the routine movements 
that daily work of this kind will not be necessary. When 
lapses of memory become frequent, correct the habit by a 
rapid review, being insistent upon accuracy and promptness. 

After hygienic habits have become established by means 
of tlie foregoing methods, the pupils are ready to begin upon 
more formal lessons, although tlie manner of presenting them 
will remain informal. For the convenience of the teacher, 
the lessons are arranged in groups. 

Tliis does not imply that all the material included in one 
group is to be completed before the child may be given any- 
thing from another group. The grouping, as before said, is 
for the convenience of the teacher and practically covers 
under each topic everything thut should be attempted during 
the first three years of school. 

How much of one group of lessons to give before begin- 
ning upon another must be determined by the judgment of 
the teacher. She will see what is most needed and what her 
pupils are able to assimilate and put into practical use. 
Incidentally, in connection with every part of the day's work 
or play, there will be opportunities for emphasizing some 
hygienic truth or need. These opportunities are golden 
when made use of naturally,- gently, tactfully and in the 
spirit of kindness. 
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7. Parts of the Body.— (flf) Main Divisions of the 
Body. Head; trunk; limbs: upper (2), lower (2). 

{h) Location of Main Divisions. The Jiead is the 
highest or topmost part of the body. The fru7ik is the 
middle portion of tbe body. The 7ierk joins the head to the 
trunk. The linibfi are four in number, two upper limbs, 
called arms, and two lower limbs, called legs. The arms, or 
upper limbs, are joined to the upper portion of the trunk, 
one on each side. The legs, or lower limbs, are joined to 
the lower portion of the trunk, one on each side. 

8. niustrative Lesson. — Stand a little boy in a low chair 
before the class. Pass your hands over his head, asking, 
*'What am I touching, Nora?" 

**Frank'shead." 

"And now, Harry?" 

** Frank's arms." 

'*The arms are joined to what part of the body, Charlie ?" 

**The upper part." 

*'What are these, Xelson?" 

"Frank's legs." 

"The legs are joined to what part of tlie body, Minnie ?" 

"The lower part." 

"And what is all this large middle part of the body 
called, William?" 

It is doubtful if any child will give the name trunk. In 
that case ask, "IIow many can think just how a tree looks V" 
"What is the strong middle part of a tree called ?" 

"The trunk." 

"And what grow out from the trunk of the tree ?" 

"Branches." 

"What other name is there for the branches of a tree ?" 

"The limbs." 

"Then the main parts of a tree are called what ?" 

"The trunk and limbs." 
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'*Well, the strong, middlo part of the body lias the same 
name as the strong, middle part of tlie tree. Who can 
give the name now ?*' 

''Trunk." 

**Since we call this part (touching) the trunk of the 
body, if wo still think about the tree, what may wo call 
these (touching arms and legs) because they grow out from 
the trunk?" 

"The limbs." 

*'And these limbs grow out from what part of the body 
(touching arms) ?" 

'*The upper." 

"So thoy may bo called what limbs ?" 

"The upper limbs." 

Use the same plan to get the statement that the legs are 
the lower limbs of the body. Review rapidly by touching 
the parts, having the children name them in concert. 
Write the first diagram upon the board. Review again by 
saying, "Fred may find his head." "John, lift your arms." 
"Harry, touch your legs." "Mary, show the trunk of your 
body," getting thocorrect statement, as, "This is my head," 
"This is my trunk," etc. 

All the lesson munt be given very rapidly and the interest 
kept alert by skillful distribution of ({ucstions and work. 
Ten minutes will Y)e ample for such a lesson, and should 
bring every (diild actively into the recitation several times. 

Use a similar method for each of the succeeding lessons of 
the course. Choose illustrations, objective and literary, with 
the utmost care. When the above lesson is again reviewe<l, 
explain that there is another reas(m for the name frtnik ot 
the body, that it holds most precious thin•^^s inside of it. 

9. Parts of the Head. — Toj>; hair; front or face: fore- 
head, temples, eyes, cheeks, noso, mouth, chin; sides; ears; 
back; skull. 
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LooATioif OP Paets of the Kead> The top of the 

head ia the highest part of the hoad and is called the crown. 
The hair Is for boUi protection and beantj. It covers the 
crown and back parts of the head aud partly covers the sides 
of the head. 

The front of the bead is the face and consists of the fore- 
head, templesj eyes, cheeks, nose, mouth and chin. The 
forehead is the npper part of the face, lying jnst above the 
eyes* The temples are two in n umber j forming the ri^ht 
and left sides of the forehead. 

The eyes are two in number and are set directly below the 
forehead, a little to the right and to the left sides. The 
cheeks are two in niunber and occupy most of the right and 
left aides of the face. They cover the bony structure and 
add beauty to the shape of the face. 

There is but one nose to each face. It lies below the 
forehead, between the eyes and hot ween the cheeks. There 
is one month. It lies between the nose and the chin. The 
chin is the lowest portion of the face. 

There are two miles to the head, the right side and the 
left side. These lie between the front of the head (or face) 
and the back* The ears are two iu number, one joijxed to 
the right side and one joined to the left side of the head. 
The ^^16^^" of the head is all that part of the head not filled 
by the top, front and sides. 

The skull is the bony part of the head that gives shape 
to all the rest. It is hollow and made of parts carefully 
joined together. We cannot see the skull, but can feel it. 
The skull protects all parts of the bead to some extent, but 
especially guards the brain. The brain is a very delicate 
organ of the body, located in the hollow of the skull. It h 
by means of the brain that we are able to do our thinking. 

10, The Eyea.— (rt) Pahts that Protect the Eyes. 
Sockets; brows; lids; lashes. 
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(b) The Location of Protective Parts of the Eye. 
The socket is the hollow or bony framework in which the eye 
is placed. It protects the eye from injuries that might come 
from blows, collisions or other accidents. There are two 
sockets, one for each eye. 

The broios are directly above the eyes. They are fur- 
nished with short, silky hair. The eyebrows add beauty to 
the face and protect the eyes by catching drops of perspira- 
tion, fine particles of dust and other minute substances that 
otherwise might fall into them and cause them to become 
inflamed and swollen. 

The eyelids are four in number, two for each eye. They 
are called the upper and lower lids. These serve as curtains 
and help to regulate the amount of light admitted to the eye. 
They also protect the eye from sudden danger by dropping 
quickly over it in time of need. 

The eyelashes are short, fine hairs attached to the edge of 
the eyelids. They turn upward on the upper lid and down- 
ward on the lower lid. They keep the edges of the eyelids 
from rubbing together and thus prevent soreness. They 
also guard the eye from dust, small insects and other things 
harmful to it. 

Sometimes, notwithstanding all those protections, a tiny 
cinder, particle of dust or some other irritating object gets 
into the eye, creating great pain and serious inflammation. 
In such cases the eye should never bo rubbed, since that 
increases the trouble. Dmw the upper lid out and as far down 
over the lower as possible and hold it there steadily. Tears will 
speedily form and, in most cases, will succeed in washing out 
the offending particle, after which the inflammation will 
subside. 

It is because the eye is the organ of sight, and because 
without sight we could do little for our own comfort and 
pleasure or for that of others, because the eye is the most 
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delicate of all the organs of the body, except, perbapsj the 

brain^ and is so easily injured beyond hope of recovery, that 
all these natural protections have been given to the niarTel- 
ons organ* 

{r) Care of the Ete. The eye is eh delicately con- 
Btnicted that it is extremely sensitive. The slightest irrita- 
tion will cause intense pain^ and it takes bat a slight injury 
to the eye to destroy the sense of sight. Staring at the eun, 
staring into another's eyes at close range, reading or working 
in a dim or fading light, or with the sun shining strongly 
upon the work or reflected into the eye, ''looking cross-eyed," 
holding a book too close to the eyes, and many other very 
common practices among children and thoughtless people, 
strain the eyes, weaken their power and, in time, permanently 
impair the vision J 

Ih The Hose. — (^0 The Parts of the Nose. Bridge; 
sides; nostrils. 

(b) Location of Parts of the Nose, The brhhje is 
the center part of the nose^ the firmest part. The shape of 
the nose ia mainly determined by the shape of the bridge. 
The sidva are the parts reaching from tbe bridge to th© 
cheeks. The uostrih are two in number, one on each side 
of the bridge. These are openings to admit air in breath- 
ing and to give access to the nerves of smelL The walls 
of the nostrils are thin, flexible and delicate when of the 
best type for beanty and nse. 

For protection against particles of dust and other thingSj 
the nostrils are lined with short hairs winch prevent these 
things from being inhaled with the breathe 

1 Teachers sbauM wBtcb yoimg puijiis cart^f iiUy and tiiUe Meps at oucas to 
eradlcaito any of tho faults eiilimerutocl atKive. They should also quietly ftB4 
Infonuany teat the eyesight or the children aud m«: that those whose eyes ar^ 
veiik or tiear &lt£ht«cl are seated ueare^t the bliwkt>!>iird to prevent ey© strain 
and errors in work. All writing, dritwlugt llg:ures aiid worttof auy sort upon 
blackboard or charts iihauld l>e large, clear and (Untinet, us»iated iu I^esson Six. 
p* I3&* See also directions Cor testing tbe eye lu Lesson TMrteea, p. 330. 
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The nose is the organ of smell and also the proper organ 
through which to take in air for the lungs. When the air is 
taken througli the nostrils, as should be the case, it becomes 
slightly warmed while passing through the nose and fills the 
lungs without irritating them. 

(c) Care of the Nose. In order that the sense of smell 
may remain keen and delicate and that breathing may be 
easy, the nostrils must be kept perfectly clean and free from 
obstructions of every sort. Children should be cautioned 
not to put foreign substances into the nostrils. 

12. The Mouth.— (rt) Parts of the Mouth. Lips; 
teeth; tongue; roof; palate. 

(b) Location of Parts of the Mouth. The lips are 
two in number, called the upper and the lower lip. They form 
the doors to the mouth and when closed the mouth is closed. 

In the mouth the food is prepared for the stomach by 
being properly chewed. Before it can be swallowed safely it 
must be chewed to a pulp and well moistened with saliva. 

There are thirty-two teeth in a full set, four of these 
being cut after childhood and early youth are passed. These 
four are called '* wisdom teeth" and are never found in a 
child's mouth.' The teeth have'roots to hold them firmly 
in the jaw, and a hard, white coating, called enamel, to pro- 
tect them from the air, heat, cold, etc. In the interior of 
each tooth are little nerves that are so sensitive that when 
the air touches them it causes toothache. 

Very hot, very cold, very hard, very sour and very sweet 
things are liable to injure the enamel, hence must be used 
carefully. Never crack nuts or bite hard substances with the 
teeth. Particles of food left in the mouth are liable to cause 
the teeth to decay and render the breath foul; therefore, the 



> At the time these early lessons are glvon. It may be that few children of the 
elans will be found with the same number of teeth, this being the age in which 
moiit children are losing their first teeth and getting new ones. 
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teeth must be kept ckati* U^e a moderately etifl brush and 
clear water, hruehiug tho teeth after each meul to remove all 
particles of food from between or around them* 

The toiujne is so attached that it can move Ireely and 
with great eaae and flexibility. It is the chief organ of 
speech and the chief organ of the Bense of ti^te. The sense 
of taste will be injured if food or drink excessively hot or 
oxceesively cold is used too freely. The sense of taste u iu 
all parts of the mouth to some extent, but chiefly located in 
the tip of the tongue and in the palate. The nmf is the 
upper part of the mouth and ih^ p(date the soft cooicai body 
projecting downward at the hack of the mouth. 

The one who wishes fully to enjoy the taste of what he 
eats or drioks, eats slowly, daintily, in small mouth fule and 
not overmuch at a time. The glutton soon destroys all the 
delicacy of his sense of taste and therefore he loses the high- 
est enjoyment that food can give. His sense of taste then 
ceases to warn him of the danger in unwholesome food. 

13. The Ears. — {a) Parts of the Ear. Outer rim; 
lobe; drum. 

{h) Location of Parts, The rim is the edge of the 
outer ear. It assists in hearing, protects the opening from 
dust and other dangers and adds to the good looks of the face. 

The lobe is the lower end of the rim of the car, more or 
less free from the head. It is sometimes bo closely attached 
that it ceases to have any distinct form. Pulling tlie lube 
of the ear gives intense pain and often causes harm beyond 
repair, therefore must never be done, even in sport. 

The drum forms the partition between the outer and the 
inner parts of the ear* It transmits the sounds for the nerves 
of hearing. The drnm is thin and delicate and easily broken. 
If, by accident or disease, the drnm is broken, the sense of 
hearing is loBt and the person is then hopelessly deaf, 

(c) Care of the Ear. There ii a waxy substance that 
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nature has given the ear for its protection. This is com- 
monly called the ear-wax, is yellow in color anl very bitter 
to the taste. It serves to keep the drum from getting so 
dry as to crack, and keeps out insects. It is a mistake to 
remove every particle of this wax, although it should not be 
allowed to accumulate and harden, as that sometimes causes 
deafness. The sense of hearing is also destroyed if the drum 
be punctured with a pin or some other sharp-pointed object. 

The ear is supplied with a group of small, delicate bones 
that assist in hearing. These bones are in the middle ear 
and cannot be seen. They are so small and so easily dis- 
placed that even a slight blow should never be given to 
the ear, much less a heavy one. ''Boxing'^ the ears is dan- 
gerous in the extreme. 

Sharp, sudden and very loud noises and continued blow- 
ing in the ears are also very harmful and every care should 
be tAken in guarding against them. Things done **ju8t 
for fun" have frequently resulted in lifelong injury to 
the ear. 

The ears must be kept clean or the sense of hearing will 
bo less acute. The way to clean them is by washing (»are- 
fully with a soft cloth, using water not extremely hot nor 
extremely cold. 

After cleansing, the ear should be carefully dried and 
then lightly and quickly rubbed in front and behind (one 
linger back of it and one in front) for a little time to quicken 
the circulation and keep the nerves of hearing in an active 
condition.* The ear should never be carelessly filled with 
soapy water nor should water be left inside. 

I ExercUvN to develop the hearlug (see Xensou on S^m^ training) wiU be of 
great value. It 1h bollevocl that deafncHN NoraotlmeH coincs on gradually for no 
real rcaiton other than that the uervos of hearing cease to be active becaUKe thoy 
are not given Huffldent exercise to keep them alert. In such caseN, pro!>a!)ly the 
IndlvldualH are exeefmlvely eye-minded, and depend but little upon the sense of 
hearing for guidance, either in their work or their recreations. 
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14. The Finger Kails, — The finger naQs grow from 
beneath the skin uot far from the ends of the hack part of 
the fingers. The naila are without feeling, thin, homy and 
transparent enough to show the blood beneath them. 

The mission of the nails ia to giTe more firmness and 
strength to the finger ends and to protect them from 
injurieg. The ends of the fingers are supplied with numer- 
ous fine nerves which would often be injured and the sense 
of touch seriously impaired were it not for protection of the 
nails. 

Neglecting to care for the nails properly is a very com- 
mon habit, especially among school children and people who 
have many cares and duties crowding upon them. 

Thin neglect causes untidiness, ''hang-skins,'* "hang- 
nails," white blotches upon the nails and other unsightly 
results. All these things may be prevented by early training 
and a little thoughtful care. 

The nails grow rapidly and need to be carefully filed off 
or trimmed as often as once a week, following the shape of 
the finger tip, to keep them in good form. They should 
never be '-cut to the quick j" but allowed to grow out even 
with the ends of the fingers in order to render the service 
designed. They should always be kept scrupulously clean, 
but no sharp instrument should be inserted beneath. A nail 
brush of medium hardnesa should be used when the hands 
are washed, and afterwards a proper nail cleaner may be used, 
if necessary. 

When drying the hands, always rub around the aails, 
carefully pushing back the skin at the roots to prevent its 
encroaching upou and covering the "half-mocn'* that should 
show there. 

These iustructious, carefully followed, will prevent 
* 'hang-skins," "hang-nails'* and soreness and give a whole- 
some and shapely appearance to the fijiger ends. When the 
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nails seem too brittle and inclined to break or tear, a little 
vaseline rubbed into them at night will materially reduce the 
trouble. 

Neryous children often fall into the habit of biting the 
nails, causing much soreness and destroying the bhapeliness 
of the finger ends. This habit also deadens and, in some 
cases, destroys the sense of touch in the finger tips. 

It is not difficult to convince any one, young or old, that 
biting the nails is for all these reasons a very undesirable 
habit. Nevertheless, it is a habit difficult to cure. One of 
the best remedies is to stimulate the child^s pride and 
encourage his effort by praising the improved appearance of 
the finger nails under the new regime. Never cease the 
encouragement till the bad habit has been crowded out and 
replaced l)y the proper care of the hands and nails. 

In these lines, as in others relating to the care of the 
body, the teacher's example and sympathetic advice may 
result in lifelong good to her pupils, improving their per- 
sonal appearance and removing many discomforts that grow 
out of ignorance and neglect. 

When pupils have chapped hands, offer suggestions as to 
care, and some simple remedies, using a fitting time for the 
advice. Oareless washing, strong soaps, imperfect drying 
and going out into the cold before the hands are entirely dry 
are the most common causes of chapped handi. Point out 
the causes first, then suggest the practice of washing; the 
hands carefully, just before retiring each night. Dry the 
hands perfectly and thoroughly rub in a little mutton tallow, 
cold cream, or a lotion made of four parts of rose water to 
one of glycerine. 

Caution, When giving lessons upon the handn, l)e sure 
that cleanliness is emphasized and encouraged by all proper 
meansi example and precept united, but that no sarcasm is 
employed nor any person put to open shame. 
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16, The Skin.— The skin is a tight, soft-fitting coyer to 
the body. It coiisiBta of two parte. The outer layer 13 thin, 
without blood vessels, aod ia itialf has little or no feeling. 
The inner layer of skin is full of small blood vessels, is very 
delicate and very sensitive. The slightest scratch npon it 
causes pain, 

WheE both skins are cut through, nature heals the hurt, 
but there is apt to be a scar. Illustrate this by showing a 
scar from a cut or bum, and by showing a garment that has 
been torn and mended* 

The skin is a delicate, beautiful covering to the body; it 
gives off waste particles of matter through its thousands of 
pores, largely supplies the body with air needed for life, pro- 
tects the flesh and blood under it against cold, and when 
entirely whole, clean and healthy protects against infection, 
even when handling poisonous subBtances. 

A good magnifying glass can be used to enable the class 
to understand the nature of the pores and to get some idea 
of their great number* Emphasize the need of keeping the 
Bkin perfectly clean in order that it may perform the duties 
intended* The pores must be kept open (clean) by bathing 
and brisk rubbing, or the air cannot enter^ nor the waste, 
poiBonons particles be carried off by the perspiration. 

Explain, further, that without perfect cloanliness the body 
will give off a very disagreeable, offensive odor, that it will 
become unhealthy and liable to pimples, blotches, etc. 

The skin needs plenty of fresh air and frequent exercise 
out of doors to keep it fresh and healthy. When a person 
stays too mnch indoors in over-heated rooms, the skin 
becomes dry and sallow. 

The appearance of the skin covering the face is called 
one's complexion* To have a clear, frcBh, beautiful com- 
plexion there must be entire cleanliness, plenty of fresh air, 
proper clothing (nrarm enough, but light in weight and 
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loosely fitted), plenty of regular sleep and exercise, with 
simple, wholesome food and drink. 

The following groups of lessons are suitable for third 
grade work, and should be extended by the addition of 
lessons on food and proper habits of eating and drinking. 

16. Parts of the Neck %nd Trunk.— (a) Parts of the 
Neck. Throat; windpipe; back. 

(b) Parts of the Trunk. Shoulders; breast; stomach; 
back; abdomen; hips. 

Pupils locate, name and learn the nses of the above parts. 
This work will be general in character, since the details of 
this part of physiology must bo left until higher grades are 
reached and pupils are better able to comprehend the difficult 
processes of digestion, blood circulation, blood purification 
and the like. 

Dwell upon the work of the visible parts and do not try 
to make these lessons exhaustive. 

17. The Limbs. — (a) Parts of Upper Limbs or Arms. 
Main arm; forearm; wrist; hand. 

(b) Parts of the Hand. Fingers, five, including 
thumb; fingernails; palm; back. 

(r) Names of the Fingers. Thumb; index finger; 
middle finger; ring finger; little finger. 

(rf) Parts of the Foot. Instep; toes; sole; ball; heel. 

After teaching the location and name of each of the 
above parts, the most obvious uses may bo taught; as, 
'^The arms, wrists, hands and fingers enable us to reach, 
take up, hold and carry things, both largo and small, if not 
too heavy for us to lift." **Tho legs, foot and toes enable 
Ufl to walk, run, etc." 

After these general uses are taught, it will bo hotter to 
leave this group of lessons until after one or two lessons 
upon the joints. 
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18* The Joints. — (a) Joints of UpPEa Limbs or Arms. 
Shoulders J elbows; wriBts* knuckles; finger- joints. 

(^) Joints of Lower Limbs or Legs* Hips; kneeaj 
ankles; toe-joints. 

Teach location, name, number and use of each of the 
joints and care needed, 

19. Plan* — The jointB may beet be explained to little 
children as hinges. Sometimes they connect smaller parts 
to larger parts^ sometimes two parts of about the same size. 
Be sure to bring out the fact that there could be no bending 
without the joints, and that their specific work is to join 
parts of the body in such a way as to enable the body to bend 
in different directions and to take different positions. Empha- 
aize the value of this power to ua by having the class try to 
do various things without bending the knees and elbows. 

When the children have learned all that is at this time 
necessary concerning tlie joints and can readily locate and 
name each without assistance, the parts of the limbs may be 
reviewed, general usei recalled, and several lessons given to 
teach the more intricate uses of the hands and feet, and the 
special adaptation of the parts of each to their specific 
duties. 

There should also be one lesson upon the marked differ- 
ence between the hand and foot as to location, size, shape, 
use and adaptation to use. The facts to be included in this 
lesson are as follows : The hand is a part of the upper half 
of the body, placed at the end of the arm and in a line with 
it. It seems to be an extension of the arm, so to spoak. 
The hand is thin and its palm may be bent to form a cup- 
like hollow, so as to hold tilings better. The palm ends in 
a row of four long» flexible fingers* The thumb is so 
arranged that it can be brought opposite any one of the four 
fingers, making it an easy matter to touch, pick up, grasp 
and hold any object not too large or too heavy. 
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The sense of touch is fonnd in all parts of the body, but 
is very highly developed in the tips of the fingers, making it 
possible for us to pick up, adjust and work with the most deli- 
cate materials, and to use tools of fine quality and small size. 

Compared with the band, the foot is thick and stiff. 
The instep is arched, to give strength and flexibility in walk- 
ing. The ball of the foot is broad and flat, to give firmer 
support to the body in standing or walking. The five toes 
are arranged in one ix)w and are shorter than the fingers and 
give far less aid to the sense of touch. The joints in the 
toes give an ease and elasticity to walking, running, jumping 
and other necessary movements. 

Caution. Keep in mind that the purpose of these lessons 
will bo lost if the teaching does not fill the child with a deep 
sense of gratitude for the wonderful house he has been given 
for his mind and soul to dwell in, and impress him with his 
responsibility for its proper care. 

20. The Eye.-"(a) Visible Parts of the Eye. Eyeball ; 
iris; pupil. 

{b) Location of Parts of the Eye. The eyeball is the 
ball-shaped portion of the eye. It is white, smooth and 
glistening and rests easily in the socket, held in place by 
muscles created for that especial duty. Children call the 
eyeball **the white of the eye." 

The iris is the colored part of the eye. It is not always 
of the same color. When it is blue, we say the person has 
blue eyes. When the iris is gray, wo say that person has 
gray eyes. And so for brown, hazel and black, the eyes in 
every case being named according to the color of the iris. 

The pupil is in the center of the front part of the eyeball. 
It is an opening in the iris that admits light to the eye. It 
always looks black, because of what lies back of it inside the 
eye. The pupil is frequently called '*the window of the 
eye,'' because it lets the light in. 
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The fallowing groups are suitable for pupils of tbe fourth 
and more advanced grades* The lessons outlined show the 
plan to be pursued. Similar lessons on the muscles^ digestive 
organs and the brain and nerves should be added. 

21. The BoncB.— Ask the class to find the bones of the 
arm, the forearm, hand and fingers. Call attention to the 
bones of the lower extremities and notice why they are larger 
than those of the arms. Proceed to the bones of the bead 
and trunk. There will probably be enough physiologies in 
the school so that the pupils can have the use of a diagram 
of the skeleton. The structure of the bones can be seen by 
examining a beef bone. It is well to let the pupils examine 
it both before and after cooking, so /that they can aee what 
has been extracted by heat. 

The names of the bones should be learned at this time- 

(a) BoKKS OF THE Hbad. Face, fourteen, besides teeth; 
skuU^ eight; ear, three* 

(b) Bones of the Trunk. Spine and twenty-four ribs; 
breast-bone J collar-bone; pelvis, four, 

(6^) Bones of Arm and Hand, Upper arm, onej fore- 
arm, two; wrist, eight; hand, fire; fiagersj twenty-eight 
in all. 

(fl) Bones of Leo and Foot* Hipj one; thigh, one; 
below knee, two; knee-cap, one; ankle, seven; foot, five; 
toes, fourteen; thirty-one in alL 

The above are all the bonea of the body that are practi- 
cable to teach at this time, and all that can be accurately 
located without a skeleton. 

Lessons on muscles may profitably follow those on bones. 

22^ The Blood.— In the first lessons on the blood it can 
be compared to the juices of plants and the sap iu treee. 
Teach its use in nourishing the body and carrying of! waste 
tissue. Show that pure blood is essential to bealib and tbut 
this condition depends upon cleanliness^ fresh air, exercise, 
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proper food and drink, a necessary amount of sleep and 
proper clothing. The older pupils should study the veins, 
arteries, heart and circulation. Name and locate arter- 
ies, veins and capillaries, teaching the general difference in 
their functions, but avoid the use of technical terms. 

It will be well to teach how to recognize when a vein or 
an artery is severed and what to do in such cases, pending 
the arrival of the nearest physician. 

Lessons on the blood should be followed by those on 
respiration. 

23. Waste and Bepair. — A series of very interesting and 
very valuable lessons may be given upon what agencies tend 
to create fatigue, wear and waste in the body and what 
agencies restore and rebuild it. 

The body is like a great, busy workshop, where many 
kinds of labor are going on all the time, day and night, 
as long as life lasts. The machinery of this wonder- 
ful workshop is of many kinds and each part performs a 
curious and complex duty. All are necessary to the com- 
.plete working, and perfect health is maintained only when 
each part performs its functions. 

(a) Agencies that Weak and Waste. Breathing; 
growing; working; running; walking; overeating; very high 
heels; unwholoHome food; tobacco; alcoholic drinks; lack 
of sleep; lack of exercise ; luck of ventilation; tight clothing ; 
disease; evil thoughts, envy, hate, jealousy, spite, greed; 
worry ; uncleanlinoss. 

(b) Agencies that Repair and Rebuild. Fresh air; 
sleep; wholesome food; pure water, pure milk; regularity 
of living; outdoor exorcise; serenity; contentment; con- 
genial work; kind thoughts; eleanline.ss; noble ambitions; 
high idouls. 

24. Correlated Literature.— Through the teaching of 
appropriate songs, maxims, poems and proverbs in connec- 
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tion with the lessons upon the human body, the vital truths 
of the latter will be more deeply impressed and much longer 
remembered than otherwise. 

To illustrate. With the lessons upon the mouth, teach, 
"Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from speaking 
guile." Read the fairy story of the little girl who opened 
her lips only to let venomous things come out. Teach, 
"Speech is silver, but silence is golden," and 

" If you your lips 
Would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how and when and where.* ^ 

With the lessons upon the hands, teach the poem, Beautiful 
Hands; the action song. Raise Vour Hands if TJiey are 
Clean; the game, Washhig Hands; the proverb, "Cleanliness 
is next to godliness"; the command, " Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might," and Psalms xxiv, 3 
and 4. 

The above are sufficient to illustrate what is meant by 
the term "correlated literature," but words can scarcely 
express the value of such teaching given in the impression- 
able years of early childhood. A teacher possessing the 
mothei* heart will realize the need of such teaching and be 
diligent to find ways of accomplishing it. 

25. Temperance Physiology. — That there is need of giv- 
ing lessons in temperance to all children requires no argu- 
ment. It is self-evident. Unhappily, abundant proof of 
the evil results of intemperance is on every side, not even 
the country districts being exempt. 

The need of temperance lessons is so apparent that all 
states but one have enacted positive laws requiring such 
teaching in all the schools of the state. It is unfortunate 
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that those laws usually specify **alcohol and tobacco," bnt 
omit opium, cocaine, absinthe, profanity, obscenity, impu- 
rity, gluttony, luxurious and idle habits and many other 
things that militate so strongly against temperate living in 
its highest and best sense. 

It is sad, but true, that temperance teaching measured 
by results has been almost a total failure in most schools. 
Even in schools whore the evil effects of alcohol and tobacco 
have been demonstrated by every scientific experiment that 
could bo used in the schoolroom, the result has not been 
satisfactory. The teachers have done their duty as they 
understood it and carried out the state law to the best of 
their ability. These failures are due largely to a failure in 
appreciating when, whore and how temperance teaching 
should begin and to a lack of knowledge of the real founda- 
tions of this work. 

Xo teaching of temperance physiology that is based 
only on * 'scientific temperance" has ever produced the 
desired results. Briefly stated, this teaching, to be truly 
successful, must rest upon a base composed of high ideals, 
self-control, self-respect and a genuine love of what is right, 
clean and pure in life, both private and public. Cement 
these elements solidly together in the character of a child 
and we shall have a foundation that will be able to resist the 
assaults of all temptations. 

The work should begin in tlio home when the child is an 
infant, with mother, father, brothers and sisters to teach by 
precept, and more by example, habits of absolute obedience, 
regularity in eating, drinking, sleeping— thus laying the 
foundations of self-control and the recognition of proper 
authority. In the home, too, the child should learn lessons 
of abstinence in speech, in eating and in drinking, and 
should never form the habits of vulgarity, gormandizing and 
gluttony, or intemperance in any respect. 
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From the day the child enters the primary school tintil 
he leaTes school foreTer, the teachers shetild see to it that 
the will power is strengthened, not broken^ that self- 
reipect is fostered by every means possible; that right con- 
duct is kept ever uppermost; that worthy motives and 
ambitions are implanted through examples chosen from life, 
from biography and from history, by means of fables, anec- 
dotes, maxims, proverbs ant! poems. 

This work forms the strong, sure s?ubstratnm upon which 
"scientific temperance teaching'* will rest securely and per- 
manently. It is most successful when the taicher works 
persistently, patiently and ski Uf ally, letting the pupils learn 
her purpose infereiitially* Loud and frequent declarations 
of intention nearly always destroy success in advance. 

There is little or no place in the primary grades for direct 
**8cientific temperance teaching," since that reqiiiree expla- 
nations, reasons and demonstrations beyond the full compre- 
hensloQ of the classes. When soch work is attempted too 
soon, children are liable to misapprehend and carry home 
Buch garbled versions of what the teacher does and says that 
antagonism is aroused and defeat follows. 

It is better to leave these formal lessons in temperance 
until pupils are older. In the primary grades keep charac- 
ter building and will training always in mind and make use 
of every opportunity, in school and out, to strengthen these 
as a defense against temptations of all sorts. 

When intoxicated people are seen, or when men appear 
with oigarets, cigars or pipes; when one is seen crazed by 
cocaine or stupefied with opium, tho children have recog- 
nized the illustration and a few words then and there, if fitly 
spoken, will have deep and lasting effect for good. 

Impressions sink deeply into childish hearts. A boy's 
will may, indeed, bo the wind's will, biit "the thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts/- Therefore, us© no words 
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of sarcasm, ridicule or contempt, neither permit them to 
be used, when intemperance of any kind is seen. Lower the 
voice, speak words of pity and words of deep, sincere regret, 
and show how much more such persons would be respected if 
these things were not. Speak gently and do not say too much. 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. In which schools are early lessons in physiology the 
more needed, those in the city or those in the country? 
Grve reasons for your opinion. 

2. Why does the teacher need a thorough preparation for 
teaching physiology in the primary gnules ? What can the 
teacher do by herself to obtain this preparation ? 

3. Would you give the same lessons to the primary 
grades in a rural school and to a city primary school ? If 
not, wherein should they differ, and why ? 

4. What relation exists between children's play and 
lessons on hygiene? IIow can you use those relations in 
your teaching ? 

5. In what respects should lessons given pupils in the 
third grade dilTer from those given in first and second 
grades? Outline a lesson on the joints of the at'm and 
hand, such as you would give a fourth grade class. 

C. In what grade should a text book in physiology be 
introduced ? Outline your plan for introducing it. 

7. What dangers arise from tho use of common things to 
illustrate anatomi(;al and physiologic^al facts, such as refer- 
ring to tho joints as hinges, the heart as a pump, etc.? TIow 
can Buch dangers be avoided without omitting the illustra- 
tions ? 

8. How would you show your pupils that such acts as 
walking, running and breathing lead to waste of tissue? 
What illustrations can you give of the repair that the system 
is constantly undergoing ? 
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9. What are the requirements of the law in your state 
relating to the teaching of physiology ? What difficulties do 
you have in meeting these requirements ? 

10. What is the relative value of will training and 
instruction concerning the effects of stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system ? Giye reasons for your statement. 
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LESSON FIFTEEN 

NATURE STUDY 

1. Why Nature Study is Important. — (1) Xature study 
famishes material, abundant, interesting, Taluable and varied, 
for lessons in language, reading, number, form, color, size, 
drawing, clay modeling, sewing, cutting and pasting. 

(2) It trains all the special senses to greater usefulness 
and develops the powers of observation, comparison and 
reason. 

(3) It arouses sympathy, kindles the imagination, devel- 
ops kindness in word and deed, awakens reverence and 
strengthens the will to do right. 

(4) It affords endless food for thought and arouses inter- 
est in and respect for patient labor and for industry in all its 
forms. 

(5) It affords culture that is broad, varied, generous and 
useful to the end of life. 

(0) It furnishes much practical information, preparing the 
way for the future study of botany, zoology, geography and 
kindred subjects. 

(7) It leads to a l)etter understanding and appreciation of 
art in all its forms. 

(S) It develops the power to see and enjoy beauty in all 
that (lod has credited. 

(U) **That the child nuiy be reverent and upward-looking, 
and that he may come to know himself as subject to eternal 
laws, we would have him Htudy nature." — Sarah L. Arnold 
in Waymarks for Teachers, 
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(10) "We have become conTinced tbat some intimate, 

sympathetic acquaintance with the natural objects of the 
earth and eky adds greatly to the happiness of life, and that 
this acquaintance should he begun in childhood and be 
developed all through youth and maturity. A brook, a 
hedgerow or a garden is an inexhauetible teacher of wonder, 
reverence and love. The acientists insist to-day on nature 
study for childrenj but we teachers ought long ago to have 
learned from the poets the value of this element in educa- 
tiou* The idea of culture has always included a quick and 
wide sympathy with men; it Bhoiild hereafter include sym- 
pathy with nature, and particnlarly with its living forms, a 
sympathy based on some accurate observation of nature/^ — 
President Eliot of Harvard University. 

2, Apparatus Heeded. — (a) Keferenge Books. The 
teacher should have a few standard works of reference on 
botany, zoology and minerals; also one or more good books 
treating of nature study* None of these needs to be expensive. 
For prices and publishers see the bibliography on page 415. 

(b) Stencils, Blackboard stencils are inexpensive and 
will facilitate both the rapidity and accuracy of the black- 
board work* Stencils for nearly all well-known varieties of 
trees, shrubs, fiowers, fruits, insects, birds and animals can 
be procured at five cents each or at the rate of twenty-five 
for one dollar* 

{(') Illubtrateo Flower and Seed Catalogues. These 
may usually be obtained by writing to well-known dealers 
in this line/ These catalogues supply much useful informa- 
tion difficult to get elsewhere, and furnish good models for 
lessons in coloring when not enough natural specimena are at 
hand to supply the class. 

{(I) Opeha Glasseb, Opera glasses with large eye pieces 
are desirable if one wishes to study the habits of wild birds. 
The timidity of the birds makes it impossible to study them at 
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close range, and tho glasses enable the teacher to obtain the 
information by which she may identify birds that the chil- 
dren observe in their rambles or drives about the country. 

(r) A MiCKOSCoPK. A pocket microscope is convenient 
in the examination of flowers and insects of the smaller 
species, and when minute details are to be studied or definite 
classifications. made it becomes a necessity. 

(/) Charts. There are good colored charts of birds, 
animals, fishes, insects and fiowers that will materially help 
tho work and are not expensive. These are desirable, but 
not indispensable. 

(//) XoTK Hooks. Each child should have a note book 
in wliieh to record observations. These books may be home- 
made, and should bo about six inches square. If used in the 
primary grades, they should contain but brief records. To 
illustrate: Make a general note book having at least twelve 
leaves, and give a proper share to each month. On the 
cover print or write in largo letters, Nature Study^ with the 
owner's name and the year. Above each section place 
the name of the month, Marrh^ for instance. Have each 
pupil make records like the following: 

First robin, March S. 
First crow, Man>h 15. 
First pussy willow, March 20. 
First uiHMiionc, March 29. 

The records are to be made with neatness, and should be 
kept for comparison in following seasons. This is useful and 
lends dignity and encouragement to the work.* 

Cautions, 1. Teacrhers who are not able to secure the 
aids to study mentioned above should not be discouraged ; 
much can be accomplished even without them. 

2. Use familiar, natural specimens belonging to the imme- 

> In Koine K«.'h(M)l8 the \\w of note b<H>kR by the pupllH 1m not atteinpt4nl 
until the third Kmde. when children are better able to write Independently. 
The teacher's Judgment must detennlne the time. 
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diate neighborhood, borrow pet birds and animals belonging to 
the children and, if possible, add to the coUectLon by borrow* 
ing fituffed specimens from the nearest high school museum. 



THE STUDY OF PLANTS 

3* The Study of Plants*— Before taking up the study of 
any one plant in particular, it 33 well to make a general 
atady of several of different species, that the pupik may 
learn the characteristics common to all plants, riz.j the parts 
of a plant and the use of each part to the plant as a whole. 

4. Outline of Work.— (rt) Parts of a Plant. The parts 
of a plant are the root, stem, leaves, flower, fruit and seed. 

(i) Kinds of Roots. Roots are fibrous or thread4ike, 
branching, fleshy, conical, bulbous, spindle-shaped, 

{c) Uses op Hoots. (I) They hold the plant firmly in 
the ground. (2) They reach down into the ground and draw 
nourishment from the soil to feed the plant* (3) They are 
often used as food for both man and beast, as turnips, 
carrots, beets, etc. 

{(I) Stem oa Stalk. The stem or stalk bears the 
branches, buds, leaves, flowers and fruit. 

(e) Kinds of Stems. (IJ As to Marnier of Growth, 
Stems are erect, drooping, creeping, trailing, ascending, 
climbing, twining, underground* 

{%) As to Siruciure, Stems are herhaceous or woody. 
Ilerbaoeous stems are juicy and weak; woody stems are 
strong and contain bark, wood and pith. 

(3) As to Color. Stems are green, brown, red, purple, 
striped, spotted* 

(4) ^5 to Forrn^ Stems are round, half round, com- 
pressed, fluted, acute-angled, triangular, square, four-sided, 
five-sided, etc. 

(5) As io Surface. Stems are smooth, rough, dull, shiny, 
hairy, etc. 
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(/) Uses of Stems. The uses of stems are: (1) To bear 
the parts of the plant, (2) to supply the loaves, buds, flowers 
and fruit with sap; (3) in some cases to be used as food 
or medicine. 

(g) Terms Needed for Older Pupils. A node is a 
joint of a stem, where a leaf comes out. An internode is 
the part between two nodes. The axil of a stem is the angle 
between the upper portion of the leaf stem and its parent 
branch. According to their arrangement on the stem, buds 
are alternate, as in the elm; opposite, as in the maple, and 
whorled, as in the pine. Scales are leaf-like parts of the 
stem that cover and protect the growing buds. 

6. Leaves. — (a) Parts of a Leaf. The parts of a leaf 
are the blade, or the flat part; the petiole, or leaf stem; the 
stipules, or tiny leaves at base of the petiole; the base, or 
lower end near the petiole; the apex, or tip opposite the base. 

(J) Kinds of Leaves. Leaves are simple, having one 
blade, as burdock; compound, having three or more small 
blades, as clover, locust, rose leaves. 

(c) Venation or Veining. Leaves are net-veined, like 
those of the maple and elm; parallel- veined, like those of 
the lily and grasses. Net-veined leaves are feather- veined 
when they have one large vein, called the midrib, extending 
through the middle, and smaller veins branching off from 
that, as in the elm. They are palmate- veined when two or 
more main veins arise from the point where the petiole is 
joined, as in the maple. 

(d) Edges or Margins. The margins are entire, 
bounded by an unbroken line; wavy, bounded by a wavy 
line; serrate, like the teeth of a saw; dentate, having larger 
teeth, etc. 

(e) Shapes op Leaves. In form, leaves are palmate; 
wedge-shaped; lance-shaped; arrow-shaped; heart-shaped; 
oval. 
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LesTee having their margiiis very deeply ciit> like those 
of the soft maple and oak, are said to be lobed or cleft. 

(/) Leaf Buds, Leaves come from budsj the same aa 
flowers do. These are growiug slowly all winter, snugly 
packed away in protective covers. In the spring they swell 
and grow rapidjy larger till the leaf uncurk. Leaf buds are 
usually longer and more pointed than flower buda. 

Q/) Uses of Leaves. (1) Leaves are the lungs of the 
plant, supplying it with air. (2) They supply the air with 
moisture and in this way increase the amount of rainfall in 
the vicinity of large forests* (3) They give shade, shelter 
and beauty for man and beast, (4) They supply food, med- 
icine, and materials for manufactured goods of special kinds. 

6, Flowers.— («) Parts of the Flower. The parts of 
a flower are the calyx, or outer circle of leaves, usually green 
but sometimes colored; the perianth, the name given t^ 
include the two circles when they have the same color; the 
sepals, or parts of the calyx ; the petals, or parts of the 
corolla; the stamens, or thread-like parts within the cproUa; 
the filament, or stem of the stamen ; the anther, or head of 
the stamen; the pollen, or dust in the anther; the pistil, or 
central part of the flower; the ovary, or base of the pistil 
holding the seeds, the seed box; the style, or stem of the 
pistil; the stigma, or head of the pistil; the carpel, or one 
cell of the ovary; the fruit, or the ovary and adhesions 
when ripe; the peduncle, or flower stem; the receptacle, or 
top cf the peduncle, from which the blossom grows* 

(b) Odors of Flowebs, By experiments with fresh 
plant specimens, lead the pupils to see that each plant has 
its peculiar odor and to distinguish these odors as agreeable 
and disagreeable, the latter being variously designated as 
noxious, nauseating, etc. It is interesting to know that some 
of these bad odors seem to he for the protection of the plant, 
to enable it to ripen its seeds without molestations. 
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(c) Shapes of Flowers. Flowers are cup-shaped, 
bell-shaped, star-shaped, trumpet-shaped, butterfly-shaped, 
etc. 

(rf) Uses of Flowers. (1) Flowers are useful to supply 
insects and birds with food ; (2) sometimes to supply food to 
man; (3) to minister to the sense of beauty; (4) to yield 
perfume. 

7. Fmit and Seed.— The ripened product, the sum of the 
plant's life and work, is its fruit. 

(a) Kinds of Fruits. Fruits are generally classified as 
fleshy and dry. They may also bo classed as edible and non- 
edible; edible for birds, etc., and not for man. They may 
also be classified according to size, shape, taste; as, an orange 
is large, round or oval, acid. 

(b) Seeds. The essential part of the fruit is the seed, 
by means of which the plant may reproduce its own kind. 

(r) Parts of the Seed. (1) The Embryo or Oerni. 
This is a miniature plant inside the seed, all ready to grow 
when the seed is sown and cared for. It consists of a pair 
of tiny leaves (cotyledons) on the summit of a little stem 
called the caulicle. 

(2) Albumen. This is a nutritive material packed by 
the mothor-plant around the embryo to supply food for its 
earliest growth. Sometimes the albumen is not around the 
embryo but forms a part of it. 

{(l) Distribution of Seeds. Seeds are scattered by 
wind, by birds, squirrels, wool or hair of domestic and wild 
animals, clothing of people, by water, etc. 

{e) Means of Transportation. Among the organs by 
which seeds are distributed are wings, as in the maple, 
linden, dock; hooks, as in burdocks, stick-tights, beggar- 
ticks; springs, as in touch-me-not, teasel; sails, as in cat- 
tails, dandelion, aster, goldenrod, milkweed, thistle, witch- 
hazel. 
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Seed difltribution is one of the most iateresting phases of 
plant study to children of the first four grades. This is dne 
to the novel t J of the subject, variety of methods and tho 
wonderful adaptation of parts to purpose. 

(/) Meahs of Pbotectiok. Seeds are protected by 
shellsj burrs^ fleshy pulp and color. 

{ff) UsEB OF Fruits aitd Seeds, The uses of fruits and 
seeds are to perpetuate the life of the plant ; to furnish food 
for birds, animals and man; to furnish material for some 
valuable oils. Were the plants to cease producing fruit and 
seed, animal life could not long be maintained in its present 
forms, 

8. General Ufles of Plants. — (1) Plants purify the air 
for all animal life. (2) They furnish the greater part of the 
food for insects, birds* animals and mankind (3) They 
supply, directly or indirectly, all the food of the world. 
(4) They furnish most of the clothing for man, (5) They 
supply materials for homes, utensils, tools, furniture and 
ships, and enter largely into nearly everything used by man, 
either for convenience or luxury, (C) By means of vines, 
flowers and trees, they add immeasurably to the beauty of 
the world, (7) By giving shelter in times of storm, pro- 
tection from heat and cold, and supplying materials far med- 
icines, antidotes, etc, they add to the comfort and safety of 
nearly all forms of animal life. 

d, InBtruction. — It is not expected that the teacher will 
attempt to give to primary pupils more than a small part of 
what is here outlined for general work* The outlines have 
been made fall for the direct aid of the teacher, who may 
not be able to secure all the books needed to guide her in 
her work with the younger pupils and to enable her to carry 
the work into Ijigher grades. 

The main facts common to all plants may be taught 
either as a group of lessons to precede the study of specific 
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plants, or the truths may be gradually reached by means of 
the specific study of many plants, both wild and cultivated. 
The former method would seem the more logical, using wild 
and cultivated plants as illustrations ; but, with young pupils, 
that way is best which holds their interest and best spurs 
them on to individual effort in gathering specimens and 
studying their parts. 

The object in the first year or two is not so much to 
present a certain amount of information about plants as to 
awaken a real interest in plant-life that will lead the children 
to observe the plants of their own vicinity, to learn their 
names, and to give the simplest description of their parts 
and habits of growth. 

When these simple studies in plant-life are led by an 
earnest, high-minded teacher, the children always gain 
incidental lessons in patience, truth, perseverance, obedi- 
ence to law and the relation of plant-life to man^s life. 

Caution. In nature study, as in physiology, teachers need 
to refrain from purely technical terms until the pupils are 
old enough to use them understandingly. When occasion 
makes the use of such terms necessary, illustrate their 
meaning and make the class familiar with them the same as 
when teaching any other new words. 

10. The First Tear. — When any plant is studied scien- 
tifically, the seed is examined, planted, its germination 
watched, and each part definitely studied according to the 
order of its unfoldment — roots, leaves, stem, etc. The 
blossom and the maturing of the seed are reached as the last 
and culminating work. 

With the primary children we sacrifice the logical order 
of study and begin where interest will be greatest, namely 
in the blossom. Study several whole plants in blossom. 
Let the imagination aid the memory. Refer to Halo's 
lAttle Flower People for help in teaching the life of a plant 
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The following extract is 



2. 

4. 



Tlie Root Servants. 



and the service each part renders. 
particularly good : 

The Flower Household includes: 

1, The Flower Mistress. 

The Leaf Servants. 

The Stem Servants, 

The Root Sen^ants. 

rTo eat and drink for their mistress. 

The Leaf Servants* < To aid in breathing and digestion. 

I Sometimes to protect her 

f To uphold the flower mistress and the leaves* 

'^j^ « v?^Pl?I!!?^^ \ To aid in distributing the crude and the pre- 
fer rsurse btem) ] , '^ , 
I pared sap. 

To bring water and food raateriab for the 

househohl . 

To hold the flower home hi place. 

Sometimes to help the flower in climbing* 

* * Little Foot-pages ' ' —stipules , 

The flower, m precious because she guards a hidden treasure— 

the part that does not die» 

IL Work for First Grade. — The chief parts of the plants, 
the "polleii-boxeB/' the '^seed-cradlea," the members of the 
"Flower Household" and^ in general, how each member of 
the family does its work, the children should be taught. 
They should also have simple lessons ou leaves, buds, stems 
and roots. 

The teacher should make many original blackboard read- 
ing lessons as the outgrowth of plant observations, getting 
most of the statements from the children. 

Caufionft. L The teacher should always remember to 
include with plant study, timely lessons on number, color, 
form, size, language and spoiling, as well as the reading 
lessons alrt^ady referred to* 

2* In each grade have the children draw the part as they 
stndy it. This is one of the most important featurea of the 
allied work- Crude work resu.lting from object drawing is 
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of far greater benefit to the child than more perfect results 
from copying. Criticise gently, and always with the object 
present from which the drawing was made. 

12. Work for Second Grade. — Review the work given in 
the first grade by studying other fiowers. Add the terms 
stamen, pistil, sepal and petal. These are all the time 
occurring and will not be difficult. They could be given in 
the latter part of the first year if the class is far enough 
advanced. Compare parts of different flowers as to color, 
size, form, number and arrangement. Compare homes of 
fiowers as to soil, altitude, climate, light and care. Keep a 
list of the flowers pupils bring in with a record of the date of 
blossoming, and teach the class to know each flower by its 
familiar name. Work for more accurate results in the 
drawing of parts. Extend the work on leaves, stems, roots, 
buds and fruits. 

Caution. Teachers should always keep a list of the 
fiowers studied by the different classes, that they may have 
fresh material each season. 

18. Work for Third Orade.— Thoroughly review all the 
preceding work by means of now flowers. Study the germi- 
nation of familiar seeds by means of window gardens in the 
schoolroom and ut homo. Give observation lessons on the 
distribution of common scods. Enter uix)n the uses of 
plants to man, to domestic and wild animals, insects, etc. 
The object is to establish a permanent interest in plant-life, 
to enable pupils to recognize and name the plants common 
to the neighborhood, and to become familiar with their chief 
characteristics and varying degrees of usefulness. Continue 
the study of buds, leaves, stems and roots. 

''Lead the children so to see that they shall feel the per- 
fection of ea(^h tiniest part [of the plant], the purpose and 
plan which wo find in every bit of nature — sympathy with 
its growth, the unity of life— ejich whole a part of and 
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related to a larger whole. Each, mimetered unto hy rain, 
Bun and soi!, fulfills its own destiny— the ripening of itfl 
fruit — the undying part. , . . Aim to rouse so much inter- 
est in growing plants that each child will be watching through 
the summer the constant growth toward maturity of the seed. 
Urge each pnpil of the third grade and ahoYe to keep records, 
during the aunimer, of changes noticed in particular plants 
he has selected for obeer?ationj also records of dates of 
finding new flowers as they open in garden or woods — with 
notes teUiug where found/' — Mrs. Alice W. ConUy, 

14. Work for the Higher Gradei.— For the sake of the 
teachers of ungraded town achoola and rural schools, it seems 
desirable to make the nature study outlines cover more than 
the first three grades; hence we indicate work that may be 
done by fourth and fifth grade pupils of town schools or by 
the older pupils in country districts. 

{a) Reviews. As before, the facts ^ gathered from pre- 
Tious lessons must be kept in mind by means of raviewe that 
come through the study of new specimens. These specimena 
ought, as a rule, to be obtained by the pupils them selves, 
since only hy making such coUectious will they secure accu- 
rate knowledge of the location and habits of growth peculiar 
to each plant discovered. 

{h) New VVouk. Gradually add the terms anther, fila- 
ment, stigma, style, ovary, carpel, peduncle and receptacle, 
as the flower is studied in its more minute functionsi making 
these terms necessary for expression. 

Study buds, leaves, stems and roots as to their fonn, size, 
color, arrangement and use, and make classifications after 
careful comparison of many specimens* The clasaiflcation 
in tabulated forma may be placed upon the blackboard or 
upon large sheets of manila paper, and kept in sight for con- 
stant reference. 

Plants should also be classified as useful or harmfuL 
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The term weed will not serve the purpose here, some 
so-called weeds being of great value for medicinal and other 
purposes. Great care should be given to the teaching of 
successful methods of exterminating plants that are poison- 
ous, as poison ivy, poison oak and nettles; or those seriously 
objectionable in their nature, as the thistle, tumble-weed, 
stick-tights, rag-weed and numerous otliers. 

Grains and other useful plants should be studied as to 
the soil, climate, moisture and manner of cultivation needed 
to bring them to perfection and keep them healthy. 

Make a study of the enemies of useful plants and of the 
best methods of protection against them. Also study the 
most successful methods of prevention or extermination of 
these enemies. Here, more than elsewhere, will the patrons 
of the school recognize the utility of this branch of work ; 
and to this they will lend the teacher willing and valuable 
assistance in the form of information gathered from long 
observation. They will, also, be able to suggest methods of 
protection and prevention that repeated experiments have 
proved of value. In return, their own boys and girls will 
lend more intelligent and willing service in applying these 
methods, as the result of the lessons. 

16. Literature. — With each flower studied, some beauti- 
ful and appropriate quotation should be taught, the length 
and difficulty being regulated to suit the age and ability of 
the class. To illustnite: Suppose the pansy is the subject 
of study; in the first grade give this stanza by Dunroy: 

"Purple for sliadowH, gold for HunKliinc, 
Wliitr for Xhv clouds on liipli. 
Brown for tlio earth tliat Rave tlioin birth, 
And blue for tlio azure .sky." 

To the second gradi^ give the following: 
"Of all \hv honny h\uU that blow 
In bright or clojidy weather, 
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Of all the flowers that come and go 

The whole twelve months together, 
Tiie little bright-faced pansy brings 
The sweetest thoughts of pleasant things/* 

The third grade will enjoy learniiig: 

APRIL FOOLS 
**Shy little pansies tucked away to sleep, 
Wrapped in brown blankets piled snug and deep. 
Heard in a day-dream a bird singing clear: 
*Wake^ httle sweeiheartap the springtime is herer 

**Glad httlc pamsies, stirring from their sleep, 
Shook their brown blankets off for a peep, 
Put on tlieir velvet hoods, purple and gold, 
And stood all a-tremble abroad in the cold. 

'*Snowflakes were flying, skies were grim and grayi 
Blnebird and robin had scurried away; 
Only a cruel whid laughed as it said, 
'Poor little April fools, hurry back to bedT 

"Soft chimes a-quiver, dark eyes full of tears^ 
Brave little pansies, spite of their fears, 

'Said, 'Let us wait for the sunshiny weather; 
Take hold of hands, dear^, and cuddle up t-ogetlier.* *^ 

Fourth grade pupils will be able to understand and enjoy 
the German legend of the Cruel Siepnwiher as shown in the 
parts of the pansy blogeonj* This is best comprehended with 
the flower in hand* 

Pupils of higher grades enjoy the following stanza : 

"Take wliatever God seiids. 

As the blossoming pansies do. 
He clothes them with royal grace j 

Shall he not take thought for yout 
Trust-— for the trustful heart 

Kivow^elh the tendercst leading, 
Knowoth liow certainly God 

Our need and our craving is heeding." 
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16. The Study of Trees. — It often happens that the larger 
boys of a school, and sometimes the larger girls, seem indiffer- 
ent to the study of plants in general. When such cases are 
found, it is l)est not to press the subject upon these pupils 
at first. Set them to studying the trees about them. These 
are large enough to seem worth while. 

17. Flan. — Assign a special kind of tree in the neighbor- 
hood to each of the older pupils. Have each learn its strik- 
ing characteristics, the soil upon which it best thrives, the 
care it needs, the names of its nearest relatives, what its use- 
fulness is to man in regard to ornament, shade, shelter, 
natural products, fuel, lumber and other products. Also 
ascertain and become familiar with the varieties of the family 
elsewhere to which the tree belongs, telling where each 
variety is found, how it differs in all essential features from 
the particular tree assigned at first. 

Require the pupils to write accurate descriptions and 
draw the trees thus studied as wholes, both without leaves 
and with leaves. Draw a leaf of each, a branch of each, 
the trunk of each. Study the roots as far as possible and 
read to supplement what cannot be learned from observa- 
tion. 

Continue the study of trees until the common varieties in 
the neighborhood can be quickly recognized, named and accu- 
rately described as to general appearance, habits and uses. 

Supplement and illustrate these lessons by making a col- 
lection of small pieces of wood, enough to show all the ordi- 
nary kinds used in house building, making furniture, etc. 
Encourage the boys to become acquainted with local carpen- 
ters, boat builders, cabinetmakers and other craftsmen who 
work in wood. From these, good specimens can usually bo 
secured. These specimens need not be more than four inches 
long by two inches wide, and should show the grain and 
other characteristics of the wood. Let the pupils polish and 
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label these and place them in the school cabinet for future 
reference. 

After snch an introduction to trees, the moat indifferent 
boy will become interested and will take up without urging 
the study of grains, grasses, edible fruits and roots^ medic- 
inal and other plants, and, in many cases, will become 
enthusiastic. 

Fortunately^ such study may be pursued outside of the 
school and with but little help from the teacher beyond the 
outline of work, a suggestive question or remark uow and 
then to direct research, and a list of helpful books to sup- 
plement personal effort. Reports may be given orally for 
the benefit of the school as a feature of the opening exer- 
cises, morning or afternoon, with blackboard illustrations, 
or these reports raay be given in writing to add interest to 
.the special exercises for Friday afternoon. 

The oldest pupils in school readily undertake these forms 
of nature study, because they at once seo the practical value 
of the knowledge gained* They may not so easily see that 
by means of this line of personal research all their mental 
powers are quickened and strengthened, thus making all 
other lessons easier to understand. Should such be the 
case, do not waste time in argument. Be content to know 
that results are gained that will be helpful through life, 

18, The Eecognition of Deciduous Trees.— There are sev- 
eral distinct ways by which trees may be recognized: 

(a) In Summer. (1) General Appeamnre. Kotice size; 
manner of branching; shape of the branching portion; gen- 
eral outline. 

(2) Bark. Xofcioe whether it is smooth, rough, deep- 

ridged or seamed, thick, thin, and its color. 

(3) Leave^^ Notice their size, shape, color, margins, 

manner of growth. 
{b) In Winter. Notice (1) the size of the tree and size 
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of the trunk; (2) the manner of branching; (3) the outline 
as seen against the sky. 

19. Recognition of Common Eyergreens. — (^) Pines. All 
have needle-shaped leaves boinid together by a sheath at the 
back. 

(1) Black Pine. Loaves three to five inches long, in 

groups of two, short sheaths. 

(2) W/iUe Pine. Leaves three to four Indies long, in 

groups of five. 

(3) Yellow Pine. Leaves throe to five inches long, in 

groups of two or three, long sheaths. 

(4) Scotch Pine. Leaves one and one-luilf to two and 

one-half inches, in i^ronps of two, short sheaths. 

(b) Sprucks. (1) /// General. Loaves are short needles, 
somewhat four-sided, point all ways, are not clustered. 

(2) White Spruce. Cones two inches long. 

{}\) Xonraff Spruce. Cones five to seven inches long. 

(c) Hemlocks. Leaves flat, narrowed to short stem, 
arranged on opposite sides of twigs, appear to be two-ranked. 

{(i) Firs. Leaves like hemlocks, but with no stem. 

(e) Arbor Vitae. Trees with flat branches and with 
small overlapping leaves, closely ])resscd against branches 
and of two kinds, one sharp ])()inted, the other scale-like and 
blunt. The most common spiM'ios, American arbor vitae, 
has a pleasant aronuitic odor. 

The wood of each s]>ecies of tree has distinct characrter- 
isticB of grain, color and hardness, and when trees are man- 
ufactured into various forms of lumber, such as Imards, 
plank, s({uaro timber, shiuf^les and lath, a lumber ex])ert can 
instantly recognize each kind. Those distinctive traits 
appear somewhat dilTerent when the wood is planed and 
polished, but the essential chanicteristics remain the same 
and it does not take lon<^ to learn the diiTerent kinds of 
woods, whether polished or in the rough. 
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Afler the papili learn ready recognition^ there maj be 
gi?en lessQES to test relative flexibility, toughness of fiber, 
degree of hardness, etc,, leading to other lessons showing 
the uses to which each kind of wood ia best adapted. 

Snch lessons may be taken m a separate branch of study 
or they may be brought in aa incidentals to the study of 
geography, commerce, manofactured wooden wares, ship and 
boat bnilding and other occupations. They will lend great 
Interest to these mbjects and convert them from dull, bare 
statistics into matters full of vjvid life and action. 

20* To Xend Interefit to the Study of Evergreens. — The 
following paragraphs from Primary EducatiQU contain a 
luunbcr of very practical suggestions which the teacher may 
profitiibly use: 

In the spritii? you may find on the ends of evergreen twigs 
fragile catkins < which shed clouds of pollen. This pollen floats in 
the air to tiny rigid conea with ovules at the bases of the scales. 
Each ovule which receives & pollen grain may Iftter become a seed, 
Drtecl and crumbled poUen catkins are almost always to be found 
among the leaves of evergreen Hrces. 

The berry-like fruits of the red cedar are modified cones in 
which the scales have become fieshy, and so envelop the seeds. 
They have a spicy taste and are used to flavor gin* These berry- 
like fruits are eaten by birds, and as the hard coated seeds are 
dropped by the birds as they sit on fences^ it is a common thing 
to find young cedar trees following the fence lines of Jersey 
farms. 

As an introduction m teaclung the lesson, exiiibit from your 
desk a quantity and variety of niaterial; at the same time tell the 
children where and how you procured it. Aim to make the in- 
troduction as ini^piring as possllilet by mentioning such items as, 
first, the use of evergreen treeB for Cliristtnas; second, for a shelter 
\jQ deer and other wild aninmb during snow-storms; thirds as a 
hiding place for little birds during windy weather. Tell how the 
hunters improvise htlts and beds of tlie green boughs, and how the 
tali ttee trtmks are used for masts and flag-poles* 

If tlie twigs have gum on tliem, tell the children that the tree uses 
the gimi to cover over cuts and broken limbs so that they will heal 
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before insects nnd harmful plant diseases can attack the wound. 
Men gather the gum and make turpentine and some kinds of tar 
from it. 

21. Planting Trees. — The teacher should lead the older 
pupils to develop an interest in planting trees, and they should 
be encouraged to plant each spring one or more, either on 
the school grounds or at home. Under the title Kinds of 
Trees to Plant y the United States Department of Agriculture 
gives the following valuable information about planting trees 
on school grounds: 

(a) Hardy Theks. The first rule to lay down is to plant 
only the kinds that arc known to he hardy. A school-ground plan- 
tation is no place for experiment. Naturally the trees will have to 
endure greater hardships than those of a private plantation; they 
will he likely to have less cultivation and be sul)jcct to more abuse. 
No matter how strict the rules, the soil about them will be more or 
less trampled, and twigs will sometimes be broken from their tops. 
Any tree that cannot endure moderate abuse of this kind should 
not be given a plare on thr school ground. 

On accoimt of difTererice in the soil, a tree that thrives in one 
place in a hx-ality may not thrive in another place. Sandy soils 
and clay soils arc often found near together, and trees that grow 
thriftily in sandy soil may have a hard struggle to oxist wlu n planted 
in clay. For this reason l>oth the soil and the sub.soil of the school 
grotmd should be carefully examined, and a list should be nuide of 
trees in thr neighborhood that are thriving on soils of the same 
character, and no othi'r sjM'cies should be used. Much better suc- 
cess may br rxprctrd with a soil and sjibsoil of a |>orous character 
than with one that is tonacious and impenetrable. Yv\ a careful 
study will show ninnerous s|M«cies adapted to each kind of soil. 

ih) Thkks Kasii.v Ohtainko. Kims, oaks and maples an* 
to be had almost anywhere, and are easily transplanted. They 
are as i)eautiful as any trros to be fojunl, and are in rvery way well 
adapted for tho srhool groinul. Thoy grow on a great variety of 
soils, and vnu br <'a>.ily raiM'd from sr«Ml if yotmg trers jire not avail- 
able. Kvrry n-gioii will alTonl other valuable sorts, such as beeches, 
chestnuts, walnuts, ashes, piFies or spruces. From these and sucii 
other desirable kinds im the locality alTords, the selection should be 
made. 
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22. RefiewB. — Reviews of tr«»es, sbrtibe, weeds, flowers — 
fttiy kind of ptatit growth that has been stttdied — may be 
oonducted easily and happily if pupils are ageigned topics for 
personations. 

(a) A Good Plan, On a given day, the teacher distrib- 
utes slipa of paper among the papils, each slip being 
numbered and bearing the name of a tree. By the time all 
of the glips are distributed, the pupil having Xo, 1 is ready 
to recite. He may come before the class or stand by his seat 
and give a degeription of his tree as follows: ''I am an 
evergreen, a native of the United States. I grow very tall, 
have a long, straight trunk that branches a good many feet 
from the ground. My leaves are needle-shaped, three to 
five inches long, in groups of two or three. My wood is used 
for finishing houses and for funiiture." Have the pupils 
give name. (Yellow pine.) 

On other days, names of shrubs, flowera and fruits may 
he distributed and the same general plan followed, 

(b) A Second Plan, For written reviews, slips are dis- 
tributed, descriptions written and left without the name of 
the plant. Then the papers are exchanged, each pupil 
adding the name of the plant to a classmate's descrip- 
tion. 

As a rule, it is better to keep to the oral descriptions, 
since the writing takes more time than can n anally be 
spared. All can participate in the oral exercise, and these 
personations soon give a fluency in the use of language that 
other exercises fail to impart, probably because there is leas 
self-consciousness, since the exercise is in the nature of a 
game with little formal restraint. 

(e) A Third Plan. Reviews may also be conducted by 
means of dntwing» Numbered slips with names of trees, 
flowers^ leaves, etc, may be rapidly distributed* The pupils 
pass to the board, each pupil drawing freehand, from memory. 
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what his slip demands. When the drawing is finished, the 
pupils take their seats. Other pupils then pass to the board 
and write the correct name under each drawing. "This is a 
sugar maple tree." "This is a willow tree." "This is a 
locust leaf." "This is a violet." "This is a sweet pea." 
"This is a lilac leaf." 

(d) A Fourth Plan. Send all the pupils to the board 
at once, let them draw and then, without naming the object, 
change places, after which eacli may write the name of his 
neighbor's drawing. 

No plant should be assigned that has not been previously 
studied carefully. Announce in advance the day for such a 
review. Much of tlie study is outside of school hours and 
the pupils need time for extra pnictice on the drawings. 
These reviews may be, and at first should be, limited to one 
subject, as leaves, trees, flowers. 

After leaves have been studied thoroughly, the older 
pupils will get a valuable review by answering questions like 
the following: 

Name leaved longer than they are wide. Name those 
wider than tlioy are long. Name leaves usually less than 
three inches in length. Name those usually more than three 
inches in length. Name leaves that are alternate on the 
stem. Name those that are opposite on the stem. Name 
plants that have simple leaves. Name tliose that have com- 
pound leaves. Name leaves more than a foot long. 

Prepare as many questions as are necessary to cover the 
plants studied and, to nuike the test complete, have a 
drawing made to illustrate each answer given. 

23. The Apple. — After the apple tree as a whole has 
been studied thoroughly, including buds, blossoms, fruit 
and seed, kinds of apples, uses of apples and everything 
of interest that can be diseo.vered, then as a review pre- 
sent : 
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"JVifi* Things to Lmrnfr^m an Applet (1) How much 
of an apple \% occnpied bj the core? 

(2) Uow many compartments in the core? 

(3) How many eeedi ia each compartment ? 

(4) Bo the seeda point to the flower or the stem end ? 

(5) Are the seerls joined to any part of the core ? 

(0) What do you see in the blossom end of an apple ? 
(7) What do you see in the stem end *f 
{%} Is there any connection between the blossom end and 
the core ? 

{0) Examine a wormy apple and find where the worm 
left the apple. Make a drawing thus: 
{a) Cut the apple in two* 
{b) Preag the cut surface on a piece of paper, 
(c) Remove the apple from the paper and trace the 
marks showing the worm^a path." 
For the inrormation of the schooli give the following 
account : 

''The firat apple crop jE^rown In the new world was in Massa- 
cliiJsetLB, in iind ixround Boston. In 1625 or 1626, the Rev. William 
Blflckstonp Imd an ordiard on the west slope of Beacon HilL Gov- 
ernor Bnciifott established nurseries in Salem as early as 162S. and 
in irHS so lei five hundreil apple trees to William Trask for two hnn- 
drcfi and fifty aeres of land- Govemor Winthrop was very prom- 
inent in liortieuUnrul matters as early aa lfi3[>, having land on the 
Mys*tic^ Uiver and a garilen at the foot of Seiiool Street, and also 
ai»ottier one at Governor's Island, The Colonial Jje^islature granted 
him the use of tiris* islnnd for a rental of two buBlieb of apples, one 
for the Governor and one for the legislature."* 

For literatnro to accompany the study of apples, see The 
Cellar Scene in J. G. Holland's Bitier-Sweet; Andersen, 77ie 
Vanmtml Apph Branrh; the chapter on Apples m Wlnhr 
Snnshint^ Burroughs; Tlte Golden Apples of HespirideSj Hie 

\ PrtJtii Prof, L. H. Bniley, Coroell Dttlirerdty. 
■ primary EdttcdUon. 
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Apple of Discord and Apple-seed Jolniy Book IV, Part One, 
Spray ue Classic Readers; Idun'*s Apples^ from the Fifth 
Reader, Stepping Stones to Literature; Planting the Apple 
Tree^ by Bryant; Atalanta and the Apples; and memorize this 
poem: 

WINTER APPLES 
"What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In tlie snowy waste of a winter niplit, 
As a daneiFig lire of hiekory wood, 

And an easy eliair in its mellow li^lit, 
And a pearmain apple, ruildy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting witli a freckled clieek ? 

"A russet apple is fair to view, 

With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripf'iMMl cornfield's hue, 

Or golden hint of a harvest sheaf; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished year 
Is held in a wincsnp's blooming spliere. 

"They bring you a thought of the orchard trees 

In blossoming April and leafy June, 
And the slerpy droning of bumble-bees, 

In the lazy light of tlu' afternoon. 
And tanglrd rloxrr and bobolinks, 
Tiger-lili<*s :ind garden pinks." - Ilnttiv ]Vhitnvt/. 

The Collar S(»ono from /iifter-Sfiret may bo easily drama- 
tized and given as a pleasant fcaturo of an ov(Miinjr Hrhool 
entertainment. Xo sconory or special costumes are needed. 

24. The Cranberry. — The foliowin^; 8Ug<;estion8 on the 
study of tlio cranberry are from 77//' /*///// /Am/-, by Marian XI. 
George (A. Klanajran Company).' In a general way, this 
plan nuiy bo used when tlie j)upils study otlier fruits. It 

• Thfso iMMiksc.m Ih> f)l)i:ttiii>(l In si-ts .suitiibli' f«»rth«* si-asmisof tJii» yt'ar. 
Thewt forautuinii liicluil«»s tin* Si'ittoinlx-r. <>< IhIht ami Nii\«'Iii»mt miiiilHTs; 
thf*wliit«T sft. I>iHM>ni)N'r. .lainiary an«i INIini.kry iiinti))«'rs. ami ttic sprtn^ ^*'t 
llHinuniNTs for March. Apnl. May aii«l .Itiu*'. PrliM' fur \\w aiituinii ami \viiii«T 
wtH, fl.'JS «»afh: f«»r thi' .si)rliiif si«i. *l..'w>: for iln' fi»iln» set t»f ti*ii nuinlNTN, 
•3.50. 
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contains not only a good plan for the lesson j but shows the 
relation of nature study lessons to other subjects. 

(fi) Material. A dish of cranberries and a blackboard 
sketch of the plant. 

(b) Method. (1) Where Found. Crauberries grow in 
marshy land and are found in abundance in New Jersey, 
Delaware^ Massachusetts, some parts of Wisconsin and in a 
few other states, 

(%) Shape and Size. The cranberry is shaped like an egg 
and is about the size of a sparrow's egg. 

(3) Color and Ttute. The skin is usually light red at the 
blossom end and darker towrard the other end* Very often 
the cranberries are mottled, being red and pink or almost 
red and white. The flesh is of a croaniy white. When cut 
open crosswise, the berry looks like a full moon with a four- 
leaved clover in the middle. Cranberries are very sour, 

(4) Seeds, Each berry has four ca\ities and when perfect 
there are four seeds in each cavity* The seeds are attached 
to a cord that passes through the middle of the berry from 
end to end, and point toward the stem end. They are 
fastened together by a red substance. 

(5) Drawing, Draw or paint the dish containing the 
crau berries; also a whole cranberry and one cut open so as 
to show the seeds and seed-cells in position. 

(0) Langnage. Have the pupils describe the plant and 
the fruit and tell how cranberries are prepared for the table 
and the purposes for which they are used. 

(7) Arilhmetic. Find the cost of cranberries in your 
nearest market by the qnart, gallon or bushel. It is inter- 
esting for the older pupils to learn the price received by 
those who harvest them and the cost of freight from the 
place where they grow to the market. 

26* The Potato, — The following suggestions for the study 
of this vegetable are offered by Mary Rogers Miller: Hang 
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a potato in a moderately warm room a little to one side of a 
window, or place it on a plate in a siniihir position. Watch 
what happens to it for a month and answer the following 
questions: 

(1) Do the shoots come from the eyes? 

(2) What color are the shoots ? 

(3) What direction do they take, and why ? 

(4) Do leaves grow on them ? 

(5) Take a long potato, put a pin in each eye and then 
pass a thread around the })otato from pin to pin. How does 
this show the buds on the potato to be arranged ? 

(<)) Would you infer that the potato is a root or a stem? 
(7) Why do wo hill up potatoes when growing them? 
{^) If a potato is exposed to the sun when growing, what 
happens to it ? 

(9) How does this affect its edibility? 

(10) Is there anything in this change from exjwsure to 
the sun to show whether the potato is a root or a stoni ? 

(11) Split one eye of the potato lengthwise with a knife. 
Does this eye send out a shoot? If it does, what do you 
infer ? 

(12) In planting a potato, do yon plant the whole potato 
or only one piece that has an ovo, and wliy ? 

(13) Why do we not commonly grow potatoes from seed 
rather than from tub(»rs ? 

(14) What part does the tuber play in the life of the 
potato plant ? 

26. Regular Study by SeasonB.— For greater convenience, 
and to give the plant study a more systematic form, it 
is l)est to arrange the work in three groups to (rorrespond to 
the seasons in whi(^h schools arc in session, viz., spring, 
autumn and winter. At the rlose of the sprinir term, the 
teacher may give the pupils a small list of plants to nbserve 
during the summer vjication. Tiiis will keep their interest 
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alive and lead them to collect yal Liable facta that will be of 
great help when the study is systematically resumed in 
September, 

27, Saggeetiotts for Spring Study.— («) Wild Flo wees. 
Have the pupils search out the home of the skunk cahbage, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, trailing arbutus, anemone, blood-root, 
bepatica, trillium, violet and the other early spring flowers, 
that grow in the locality. Watch the development of the 
leases and blossoms and the general growth of the plant. 
Bring specimenB to school and set them in window gardens, 
in order to have opportunities for closer study. Have the 
pupils make drawings of these plants and flowers. 

In considering the skunk cabbage^ leek^ wild onion, 
©to,, bring out the effect they have upon the milk of cows 
that eat these plants. 

Plant beans, peas, squash and corn at home, m a corner 
of the school yard or in the window garden, and watch the 
germination of the seeds and the changes in the plant at 
different stages of its growth. Make drawings illustrating 
these changes. 

(h) School Gardeks, If possible, convert a sunny por- 
tion of the school premises into a garden and plant therein 
two or more of the following: barley, oats, corn, sugar-cane, 
wheat, buckwheat, millet, rye and flax, according to locality 
and age of pupils. Have these tended and their develop- 
ment studied until maturity is reached. Also plant carrots, 
beetSf ou cumber 8 or other common vegetables and watch 
their growth to maturity, 

(c) Ccltivated Flowers, Spade up the soil around 
the trees on the school grounds and plant sweet peas, nastur- 
tiums, petunias, poppies, asters and the late cosmos. Have 
all these cared for by the children themselves and let the 
lessons upon them be iufornial, Note the studies made and 
begin upon new plants or topics in September, 
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28. Schoolroom Oardens. — (a) Window Boxes. Boxes 
made to fit the window and filled with leaf mold may be 
utilized for the planting of seeds for germination ; and for 
holding geraniums or other flowers and vines. For the warm 
months these boxes may be fastened just below the windows 
outside, if desired; where they will prove a source of great 
benefit as well as pleasure. 

(J) Tumbler Gardens. (1) Fill a tumbler with water 
and tie loosely over the top a piece of mosquito netting, 
covering the net with sweet peas or the scarlet flowering 
bean. Keep the tumbler in the dark for three or four days 
and then place it on the window ledge or on the table by a 
sunny window. 

(2) Use a tumbler or glass fruit can and in place of the 
net use a piece of cotton batting or thin flannel cut exactly to 
fit the top. Place this on top of the water, and scatter 
over it canary, chicory, grass, flax or mustard seeds. Keep 
the can in the dark for a few days, then bring it to the 
light. The results are beautiful in both (1) and (*2), show- 
ing the upward and downward growth very perfectly. 

{(') A Sponge (Jarden. Wet a large sponge thoroughly 
and place it in a glass dish or suspend it in a window above 
a window box. Sow canary, grass, flax or mustard seeds 
thickly over it. Keep the sponge wet. 

Large pine cones may be similarly used or set in a saucer 
filled in with gre(»n moss. When cones are used, fill them in 
with soil, sprinkle thoroughly, sow the seed and keep the 
soil damp. 

{(l) Veoetarle ('ur8. S^oop out the inside of a large 
turnip, beet, carrot or parsnip, leaving a thick rim all 
around. Fill the cavity with soil and plant with vines and 
suspend the cup in the light by strong cords. 

A large sweet potato in a vaso or hanging basket will 
famish a beautiful vine if kept covered with water to within 
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lees than an inch at the top. A common red beet» a carrot 
or a parsnip will produce a pretty growth- Cat the tip off 
and plant i\w vegetabie Iti a tin can or anything ehe that is 
coHYenient. Do not cnt the top of the plant too cloae, or 
the leases will not start readily. Cover the can neatly. 

Caufi'on. It is seldom that conditions are Buch aa tn 
make window gardens poseible dnring the winter months, 
because the plants are liable to freeze^ but they may gladden 
the schoolroom from early spring until late in the fall and 
repay all the effort they cost a hundredfold, by their beauty 
and their aid in atudying the iinfoldment of the plant from 
the seed, 

29. SufgeatiQEi for Summer Worfe.~Try to get the pupils 
mterested to watch for, study and note tlie flowers, both wild 
and cultivated, that bloom during the summer vacation; to 
watch the ripening and harvesting of the various grains, the 
growth of garden vegetables^ and the gathering of medicinal 
plants. Call for drawings of and reports upon these eurly 
in September, before taking up new lines of plant observa- 
tion and study, 

30. Suggestions for Fall Work.^(rt) Wild Flowers, 
This is the time to study the goldenrod, aster, gentianj milk- 
weed, tliistle, burdock, sunflower, clover, late dandelionB 
and a number of other common flowers. 

{h) Cultivated Flowees. During the fall months, any 
of the late-blooming flowers, asters, chrysanthemums, nastur- 
tiums, cosmos, pansies, sweet peas, geraniums, etc., will 
furnish abundant material for all grades of pupils to study. 

(r) Seeds. This is the be.^t time to study the "seed 
boxes, "" the differences in size, color and general appearance 
of the seeds, seed distribution and means of dispersaK 

Refer back to the outlines previously given for seed 
study ^ and assign work suited in difficulty to the grade that 
is to do it* Collect specimens; name them; obeerre the 
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parts carefully; learn the characteristic features; compare 
the different specimens, and learn methods of preserving 
desirable seeds. 

In connection with the subject of seeds, carefully study 
common fruits and nuts. 

{(i) Roots. By means of germinating seeds in the spring, 
the pupils learned the early growth of plant roots. After 
the summer's work is done, when vegetables are being 
gathered, there is an opportunity to study roots of full size 
more in detail. Particular attention should be given to the 
roots of useful plants, their length, manner of branching, 
etc., since a knowledge of these facts is essential to success- 
ful cultivation. 

The roots of trees should be carefully studied when 
transplanting is done and by visits to nurseries; also, from 
illustrated catalogues. 

{e) Leaves. The spring months give opportunity for so 
much interesting work that the greater portion of the leaf 
study may profitably be left to the fall months. The action 
of the frost upon the leaves makes it possible to correlate a 
great amount of beautiful color work and color literature 
with the loiif study, thus increasing the value of both. 

Caution. Use the outlines and suggestions already given. 

(/) Pkeparations fok Wintkk. This topic may well 
occupy a considerable portion of the month of November, 
especially when carried, as it should be, into the study of 
animals as well as plants. 

Caution. Sean^h the educational papers, school readers, 
and the writings of stan<lard poets. Plan lionk^ Month bij 
Months Sonf/s of tho Tirvtop and Mradow, Xaturf in Verse^ 
Graded Mvmonj ScJcrtions^ lUmk- of Sature Myths and other 
similar works, for appropriate literature. 

31. SuggeBtionB for Winter Work. — Usually winter 
months may be more profitably devoted to other forms of 
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nature study — water, temperature, light, heat, weather 
records, clouds, animals, etc. Nevertheless, evergreens may 
be Btudied in the winter, and additional pleasure is secured 
when this study leads naturally up to and terminates with 
the thought, customs and ,^pirit of Christmas. 

32. The Ideal to Hold. — Not every teacher, perhaps not 
many teachers, will be able to direct the work in nature 
study so successfully that their pupils will find "sermons in 
stones, tongues in trees, books in the runni ug brooks and 
good in everything.'' Yet that ia the true ideal to hold. 
There shoold be no discoTiragement, however, over slow 
progress and imperfect results* 

as. Testa of Success.— Be satisfied when you find that 
interest in nature in its varied forms is growing and deepen- 
ing, that the work is showing more of spontaneity, more of 
earnestness, that specimena are voluntarily brought and 
questions asked from a desire for information ; in short, be 
sure that yon are working along right lines when all the com- 
mon things of the child's natural environment become, little 
by little, of interest to him and he shows that he is finding hia 
proper relations to these and bis right place among them, 

34. ConcluBion. — Surrounded by a world full of inter- 
esting material, the constant temptation is to try to teach 
too mucli to the primary pupils and to crowd too many 
things upon their attention at once. Arouse their interest, 
encourage constant observation, direct the work that the 
children do, but conscientiously refrain from doing the work 
for them; that ruins the whole purpose of the lessons* Lead 
them, step by step, to see new beauties and find new wonders 
every day, but let the steps be short and easy, or weariness 
will come and interest will die out, 

35* References. — Miss Arnold's lesson outlines in Wap- 
marks for TeackerSy pages 78 and 7l>, give a good gen- 
eral outline of plant lessons for the first six grades of school 
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On page 36 of the same book, SUuly of Tliistles is typical of 
the amount and kind of plant study best suited to primary 
pupils. 

For carefully prepared and very complete lessons on 
wheat, corn, the apple and the oak, see Miss George's Plan 
Booky volume throe, October. Plan Book, volume three, 
September, has a typical primary lesson on The Afiter, 

Many states publish Arbor Day manuals full of excellent 
material and abounding in helpful suggestions. A])ply to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for copies. 

36. Bibliography.— (^^) Helpful Literature on Trbbs. 

Apgur, Trcea of the Northern United States, Aiiicrioan Book 

Company, Chicago $1 .00 

Flagg, A Year Among the Trees, Kducational Puhlisliing Com- 
pany, CliicaKO 1 . 00 

Newell, Outlines of Lessons in Botanij: 

Part I, From Seed to Leaf, (linn d' Co.. (Chicago 50 

Part II, FlouHT and Fruit, Ginn A Co., Chicago 80 

(J) Books to Aid Cexeral Plant Study. 

Aniold, Waymarks for Teaehers, Silver, Burdett A Co., Chi- 
cago $1 . *5 

Dana, How to Know the Wild Flowers, Charles Scriljiier's Sons, 

Chicago 2.(K: 

Dana, Plants and their Children, American Book Company, 

Chicago ()5 

Gray, How Plants liehave, Am<Tican liook Company, (Miicago. .54 

Gray. Ilow Plants (trow, American Book Company, (Miicago. . .SO 

Hale, Little Flower People, Ginn k{- Co., Chicago 40 

Herrick, Chapters on Plant Life, .Vmerican Book Company, 

(liicago GO 

McMiirray, SfH-eial Method in \atural Seienre, Macmillan Com- 
pany, Chicago 75 

Mattliews, Familiar Flowers of Firld and Harden, I). Applfton 

t«- Co., Chicago 1.40 

Payne, One. Hundred Lessons in Nature Study, A. Flanapin 

Co., Cliicago ICO 

Agriculture for Beginners, Ginn Sc Co., Chicago 75 
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Pratt, Fairyland of Flowers, Edueational Publishing Company, 

. Chimgo . . . ... SI .00 

Rogers, Under the Greenwood Trees, A. W. Mumford, Chicago, 3.00 
Youman, First Book of Botany, American Book Corapanyp 

Chicago , 64 

TEST QUESTIOXS 

1, Show how nature study secures respect for the differ- 
ent forma of labor and industry. 

2, What is tlie relation of nature study to sense-training ? 
What IS the relation of nature study to drawing ? 

3, What plants grown in the United States furnish mate- 
rial for clothing? In what section of the country is each 
the most extensiyely cultivated ? 

4* Why, in the primar}^ grade j can you not attempt the 
same line of work with the fall flowers that you can with the 
spring flowers? What lessons on seeds can you give that 
will interest pupils of this grade ? 

5. Why are frequent reviews necessary ? How can these 
be so conducted as to secure the desired results, and at the 
same time retain the interest of the class ? 

6* llow many trees can you recognize by their L<irk 
alone? Name them- How many by their leaves alone? 
Name them, 

7* Give a plan for transplanting a tree, including prep- 
aration of the groundj removing the tree from the place 
where it stands and setting it in the place prepared for it. 

8. What trees of the United States are the most valuable 
for lumber ? In what localities is each found ? 

0. What insects are injnrious to wheat? to the apple? 
to the peach ? Do you know how to prevent ravages from 
these insects? If not, where can you ohtain the desired 
information ? 

10. What results would you expect to obtain from a 
school garden ? How would you conduct such an enterprise ? 
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Jiterature presented. The work iippn which we should 
concentrate our attention must be determined somewhat by 
the locahtj in which we live. 

3, Goi^ditionfi Contrasted. —Pupils in city schools have 
opportunities to see horses, mules, doga, cats, and occasion- 
ally a few other domestic quadrupeds* By going to the 
parka that maintain a ZOO5 the childreu may see, at close 
range, lions, tigers, hears, elephautSj monkeys and many 
other wild animals. By visiting the museums, they may 
see stuffed specimens of many foreign quadruped^, all sorts 
of birds^ insects, reptiles, fish — including species now 
extinct^n faetj every phase of animal life. Moreover, in 
the parks are many native wild birds and some wild 
animala. The achoola frequently are supplied with colored 
charts and other forms of apparatus for teaching natural 
history. 

Pupils in the small towns and in rural districts are 
deprived of many of the opportunities which are within the 
easy reach of pupils whose homes are in large cities. On 
the other hand, they see intimately the animal life around 
them. Their knowledge thus has the exaetueas that 
long aeaociation gives. They not only recognize at sight 
the quadrupedfi of their vicinity, but are able to tell 
their characteristic traits, where they livo, upon what 
food they subsist and how and where they find food and 
shelter. 

This is especially true of the domesticated animals. Of 
cows and their value to man, countiy boys and girls can 
apeak with fall knowledge In the city, children never see 
cows, know milk only as it is delivered in bottles or cans, 
and butter and cheese only as they are found on the table or 
at the grocer's. Similar statements may be made aa to the 
relative knowledge in regard to sheep, oxen, swine, poultry 
and even dogs and cats. 
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Of hornets, wasps, honey-boos, bumble-bees, woodohncks, 
moles, field-mice and other animals in their wild state, the 
city children know nothing, while, in the country, there are 
still many to bo found who share the knowledge of Whittier'a 
famous Barefoot Boy — but not all of them have his kindly 
disposition. The problem is to awaken in both city and 
country those wlio see little and care less; to give the knowl- 
edge most needed by the children, wherever their homes 
may be; above all, to create so deep and abiding an interest 
in nature that pupils will be induced to got knowledge at 
first hand, from which they will understand something, at 
least, of the unlimited scope of creation, its endless diversity 
and the interdependence of its manifold classes. 

4. Preparation Needed. — Before the teacher attempts to 
include natunil history as a regular part of her teaching, 
she needs first to have a fairly good knowledge of those forms 
of animal life that are accessible in the neighborhood of her 
school. The scc^ond step is to decide where and when to 
begin, and to determine what part of the work to apportion 
for outside observation and what to make a part of the 
regular school routine. 

The mode of introduction shouhl be informal, but a 
systematica l)lan should underlie the work. The apparatus 
ni'cded has been indicated in the previous lesson. 

Few t teachers know natural history definitely enough to 
teach it without, the assistance found in books; therefore, wo 
append a reliable list of excellent books that should go into 
the school library as an aid to the work of the teacher and 
as a means of verifying the observations of the pupils. 

(\iHtiini. No teacher should make the lack of apparatus 
or the lack of personal knowledge an excuse for omitting 
this line of work. The important thing is to have a genuine 
interest in the 8ubje<'t and to be willing to leiirn with the 
pupils from the illustrations on every hand. 
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I. BIRDS 

5. Importance of Bird Study*— ''When God wanted a 

beautif al thoEght in the air, he molded it into the shape of 
a bird.*' Boys and gtrla in the primary grades of both city 
and country schools know hnt little of birds, and never dream 
of the important part they play in the great scheme of 
creation; but at the present time, school officers and other 
citizens are becoming informed as to the value of bird study 
and better results are obtained from instrnction. Public 
opinion, prompted by a better knowledge of bird values, has 
ruled against coUectiona of eggs and neste except for museums 
to which pupils aud parents alike have access* Even for these 
coUectiona public seDtiment rules against more than one egg 
being taken from a single nest, and discountenances taking 
any nest till after it has been abandoned as a bird home. 

The reason for this change of sentiment may be traced to 
(1) the patient study and experiments of scientists connected 
with the United States Department of Agriculture; (3) the 
efforts of the Ameriean Ornithological Union; (3) the work 
of the Audubon societies, especially the formation of such 
among the children of primary and intermediate grades of 
schools ; (4) to state and county horticultural societies ; (5) 
to the wan ton destruction of some of our most deUghtful 
song birds for mere practice in *Sving shooting*' or to give 
exercise to air guns and *'bean shooters'*; (6) the rapid 
extinction of birds of beautiful plumage for millinery pur- 
poses; (7) the eaoperatiou of the press to make the generd 
reading public acquainted with the facts relating to the 
economic value of birds as these were obtained by public or 
priyate research; (8) the instruction concerning the real 
food of birds given to farmers and fruit-growers by agri- 
cultural associations aud at farmers' institutes; (9) the 
intelligent and systematic work of school superintendents 
and teachers. 
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6. Protection of Birds. — There were in 1905 only fiye states 
and territories whose laws afforded no protection to the birds, 
and work for the securing of protective measures where they 
are lacking will soon be undertaken with the backing of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. We may add 
that for an individual to know any bird well is to become 
its protector thereafter, except in a very few instances where 
the birds are really destructive. 

7. Bird Food. — **An unfortunate popular error greatly 
magnifies the injury done to the crops of grain and 
leguminous vegetables by wild birds. Very many of those 
generally supposed to consume large quantities of the seeds 
of cultivated plants really feed almost exclusively upon 
insects, and frequent the wheat fields, not for the sake of 
the grain, but for eggs, larvae and fly of the multiplied tribes 
of insect life which are so destructive to the harvests. This 
fact has been so well established by the examination of the 
stomachs of great numbers of birds in Europe and the 
United States, at different seasons of the year, that it is no 
longer open to doubt." — Illinois Arbor and Bird Day 
Manual for 1005. 

** Birds have different tastes from men; as a rule, they 
prefer bitter, sour or insipid fruit. We should never destroy 
such plants as the wild cherry, wild grape, elder, hack- 
berry, Junoborry, mulberry, dogwood, Virginia creeper, 
buckthorn, sumach, bitter-sweet and others. I believe by 
encouraging such plants we are approa(;hing a solution of 
the problem that will preserve for our own benefit both the 
cultivated fruit and the birds." — Birds in Horticulture^ 
William E. Praeger. 

The following important facts relative to the food of 
birds often supposed to be distinctly injurious to farmers 
and fruit-growers are taken from the most reliable authori- 
ties, and should enable the teacher and pupils to do much 
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towardB remonng a prejudice that in some states has led to 
the extermmation of certain birds— oaly to be followed by 
their speedy re-introductioE and protection after a bitter 
lefl^on had been learned. 

(a) The Ouiole. This bird ia called a destroyer of 
frnit, especially grapes. In the Btomuehs examined were a 
few raspberries and no trace of grapes. Over four-fifths of 
the oriole^s food consists of insects, mostly those injurious 
to vegetatiou, more than one- third being caterpillars, 

(b) The Cedar Bird» Wax Wing or Cherry Bird* 
This bird makes but one-tweutieth of its meals on 
cberries, and yet it probably eats more fruit than any other 
bird of the central western states. During a plague of 
canker worms, seven cedar birds were shot and tho stomiichB 
were found fall of canker worms, aTeraging about one 
hundred worms to each. At this rate, during the month 
when the canker worm prevailed, not less than ninety 
thousand worms would be destroyed by a flock of thirty of 
these birds, 

(c) The Blue jay. The blustering bluejay is a friend to 
the orchard. Rarely he robs the nests of other birds and he 
eata but little fruit, lie likes acorus, beechnuts and chest- 
nuts better; and grasshoppers, caterpillars and booties form 
one-fourth of his entire food. 

(d) Tbe Catbihd. More than half the food of the 
catbird is of beetles, auts, grasshoppers and other insects. 
Less than one-fifth is fruit, chiefiy raspberries and black- 
berries. Along the seacoast this bird is regarded as purely 
beneficial. Wild berries are plentiful there, but less 
abundant in the prairie states of the middle West. 

(e) The Rose-bheasted Ghosbeak. Tbis bird is partial 
to the potato-bug as an article of food and w^ill prey upon 
it aa long as it can be found. 

(/) CUCEOO OR Raiit Crow. This hlri feeds by choice 
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upon the woolly caterpillars that are entirely safe from 
many birds. 

{g) The Common Crow. This species of crow lias a 
strong bill and breaks clods and turns over slicks and stones 
in search of grubs beyond the reach of smaller birds. 

When a plague of Rocky Mountain locusts visited the 
West, it was found that practically every crow of the region 
was feeding upon them. 

(h) Woodpeckers. These birds are accused of injuring 
the bark of trees, stealing fruit and robbing nests of other 
birds. All this is done, yet five out of the six common 
species peck wood only to get at an injurious insect within. 
The hairy and downy woodpeckers and the flicker are highly 
valuable, and the zebra woodpecker is but little less so. 
The red-headed woodpecker destroys great numbers of 
insects, far more tlian enough to balance the injury it does 
by pecking, apples or other fruits. The yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker is the most injurious of this family. 

(0 The Me.vdow Lark. This bird is very beneficial. 
Of Its food, nearly three-fourths is animal and about one- 
fourth vegetable, the most of the latter being the seeds of 
weeds. As a destroyer of grasshoppers alone, each meadow 
lark is estimated to be worth Sl/^o per year to the farmer. 

(/) Crows AND Blackbirds. Kvon those birds, which 
delight in stealing the farmer's corn and wheat in the 
spring, for the greater part of the year are truly his friends, 
and all in all fully pay for nil the grain they take. 

(k) Koinx. Farmers, gardeners and fruit-growers even 
yet are prone to look upon our cheerful, bold, saucy, 
altogether-friendly robin with suspicion; hence investigators 
have put him severely \\\)o\\ trial, to learn that when ho 
comes north and finds winter weather, he eats the seeds left 
upon last summer's shrubs, vines and weeds. When the 
snow is gone, he eats fiy-hirvae, and later, larvae of beetles, 
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grasehoppers and other groand insects. In Jilarcli, one-fifth 
of his food is cutworms; in April, he oats more beetles. 
Till the end of May, and aometiniea later ^ more than nine- 
tentha of his food consists of insects. Cultivated fmit is 
Baton to any serious extent only during June and July, 
The fruit oaten later is mostly wild berries or waste fruit left 
by the grower as worthless. In August j over a third of his 
food is graashoppera and crickets. Harmful boetlea — ^whose 
larvae are "white grubs" — moths, butterflieSj bees, waspa, 
ants, bugs, aphides, army worms and other forma of animal 
food help to supply his table. All in all, the moat careful 
gtatiatics prove that the balance is decidedly in the robin's 
favor for economic purposes, to say nothing of the joUy 
comrade he becomes to man whenever permitted, and the 
cheery music he is ever ready to furnish. 

Lack of space forbids our prolonging this interesting list. 
Fortunately, bird literature is now so abundant that all 
needed facts are easily obtamable from the books in the list 
appended. 

It being now possible to learn what foods the wild birds 
prefer, it remainB with the fruit-growers to protect their 
fruits by supplying such food as will, practically, make 
their own immune from the birds. Mr, Pracger offers the 
following practical and inexpensive snggeations as an insur- 
ance for cultivated fruits: 

''Were a snpply of berries, of kinds worthless to lis but 
prized by the birds, at hand, the pressure on domestic fruits 
would be greatly relieved. If a few trees of the Russian 
mulberry were planted, preferably in our hen yards or hog 
runs, the chickens and hogs would appreciate them, and 
they w^ould produce plenty of fruit and offer robins and 
catbirds a supply of food just when our cherries are ripe. 
Later in the season, wild berries are more abundant and 
garden fruits snier less. At this season water is often 
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scarce and fruit juices may be the best substitute obtainable. 
It has been found that it is in years of drought that the 
fruit, especially grapes, suffers most." 

8. Eecognition of Birds. — Birds may bo recognized by 
their characteristic features, among which are size; shape; 
color of plumage; mode of ilight; song or call; kind of 
beak, tail, feet, food; time, place and manner of nest- 
making; size, color and number of their eggs; care of the 
young; number of broods in a season; time of arrival, time 
of departure; social or solitary habits; changes of coat; 
changes of song; Hying by day or night. 

When an exhaustive study of any bird is undertaken, 
all these points should be ascertained by long and careful 
observation in the open air; the observations should be 
recorded and compared with the best printed authorities. 
Local conditions will account for any small differences. 

(a) When to Beoin. Birds might be studied during 
the entire year with much profit and pleasure, did not other 
things intorfero, since some birds remain during the winter, 
oven in tho coldest of our states. From the beginning of 
March, through April and till the twentieth of May is the 
period of the spring migration. Tho last week in April and 
the first two weeks in May will show the greatest numbers 
of transient visitors. This is bi>ft)re the leaves grow large, 
and hero the opportunities for ol)st'rvatioii are greatest. At 
least a hundred different species may be seen by tlie careful 
observer during the migration period. 

For fall study, sele<»t September and early October, for 
then the birds return South. The study may continue later, 
if there is a desire to make a special study of the last birds 
to depart. 

(/;) WiiKHE TO Beoin. Witli clilldreu <>f the primary 
grades, it is always best to l>egin with some bird that they 
already know by siglit or witli one that is of itself particularly 
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attmctwe in plumage or by reason of its perBonal qaalitiea. 
The robin is a general favorite in all of the northern states 
and is more easy for children to study, because of its social 
qualities and its tendency to nest near to the homes of man. 

(e) Plajt. Qua large sheet of manila paper write a list 
of questions that may be answered from observation aud keep 
it where the primary claaaea may see it easily. Let all 
members of the primtyy grades work on this list, bringing 
in as many facta aa they are able. These will vary accord- 
ing to age, experience and opportunity. Let the pupils of 
the second grade and above, make ''bird records," briefly 
reporting the main facts learned. 

Pupils of the first two grades should report orally, as a 
rule, and the material thus gained should be used for other 
lessons before suggested, 

Caittio?i. Work cliiefly to arouse a friendly interest 
in birds and to lead the children to acquire facts from 
personal observation, 

9. The Eobin. — (a) Questions, When was the first 
robin seen this year ? Where was it when yon saw it? Did 
it come alone or with other robins ? What food have you 
seen it eat? What food does it choose for itself? What 
color is its coat ? Its breast ? How large is it ? (The 
eastern robin is from ten to eleven inches long; the western 
is a little larger and a little darker in color.) Where does it 
make its nest ? Of what does it build ? Do both birds help 
build the neat ? What is the shape of the nest ? Of what 
18 the lining made? How many eggs are there? What ia 
their color ? How long before they hatch ? How many 
broods of young are raised in a season ? Who feeds the 
young ? What is the food of the baby birds ? Do the 
parents give singing lessons? Are there flying lessons? 
Does the robin fly high and far? Does he walk or hop on 
the ground ? At what time of day does he sing ? Does ho 
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ever sing when it rains or snows ? Is tho nest used more 
than one year? Who are the robin's enemies? Who are 
its friends? Why should the robin be protected? IIow 
may you help the robins ? (By scattering crumbs when food 
is scarce; by hanging out bits of suet; by putting water, 
threads, hair, etc., where they can find them; by never 
frightening them or robbing tho nests.) How may you learn 
about the nest and eggs without disturbing the birds? 
What is the date of the robin's departure ? 

To answer all these questions will require outdoor observa- 
tion during several months. Meantime, other more or less 
familiar birds may also be under observation and notes made 
and used tho same as for the robin. Vary the observa- 
tions and notes according to the age and interest of the 
pupils. 

(b) Literature. Our best educational journals, our 
school readers, books of bird stories and poems, collections 
of natural history anecdotes and collections of nature poems 
in general will furnish abundant literature that is appropriate 
to use with all the lessons on natural history. The sources 
are so numerous that the teacher has only to choose what 
is really worth while to hear, read or memorize, and see that 
it is suited to the ago and advancement of the pupils. 

Cautions. 1. Children have so intense an interest in 
live things that the teacher can easily make those lessons in 
every way valuable by (I) preparing herself thoroughly as to 
facts, (2) by directing tho interest of the children into 
legitimate and useful channels, (3) by making herself an 
enthusiastic student with the pupils. 

2. Before tho study of the robin is concluded, tell the 
school stories of tho treatment it receives in the South, where 
it is thought of merely as a bit of choice food. There this 
bird has neither law nor affection to protect it. In central 
Tennessee there aie large tracts of cedars in which multitudes 
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of robiEa find winter alielter. One little hamlet of that 
region sendi one hundred twenty thousand robins to 
market each year. In Loniaiana, the number killed in a 
year sometimea reaches a full million. And this in winter 
time, when cultivated fruits are not in Beason and no charges 
of robbery can be preferred. 

3* Be sure to teach the economic value of the Tobin 
according to statistica giTon earlier in thia lesson* 

10. The Headow Lark.— Like the robin, the meadow 
lark is generally distriboted over the United States, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific* It is a funiiliar bird, much 
prized for ita song and for ita immense economic value. In 
the latter reapectj it outranka nearly all other birds of the 
meadow and prairie lauds, Ita favorite food is insects, 
which for six months of the year form over nine- tenths of 
its food, and during August and September a still larger 
proportion. The remaining portion conaists of weed seeds 
and grain gleaned from the stubble fields in January, 
February, March, April and December, For other food 
atatistica, see remarks on page 423. For a full description 
of the meadow lark, aec Ethtcaiiofml Leqffei No. 3^ Nafional 
Committee of Audubon Sotneties, 

To atudy the meadow lark with the children, use the 
same set of questions as for the robin, but explain the need 
of going farther afield, 

11. The Flicker. — The fiicker belongs to the woodpecker 
family, and yet he is as much terrestrial as arboreal in his 
habits. His traits are so numerous and indiTidual that 
many sections have given him a local name expressive of 
some peculiar characteristic. One compiler reports one 
hundred twenty-four of these neighborhood names. You 
may know him by the name of yellow hammer or goldep 
winged woodpecker, or posaibly by the inappropriate and 
libelous name of sapsucker. 
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The flicker is a most welcome accompaniment of spring 
and a most noticeable one. His strong voice, heard in jovifd 
and varied calls, together with his pranks and antics, have 
caused some writers to call liiin the clown among the 
common birds. 

Ilalf of this bird's food for the entire year is ants and has 
been so for so long a time tluit the ilickor's tongue has 
become specialized to obtain those insects easily. For its 
economic value, see note on woodpeckers on page 423; and 
for a complete description of the flicker, see Educational 
Leaflet No. •>, National A udubnn Societies. To study the 
flicker, use the same general method as with other birds and 
the same questions. 

12. The Crow.— (r/) Illlstrations. Secure a tame 
crow, a mounted specimen, or a good picture. The flrst is 
greatly to be preferred and, in the country or small towns, 
can often be borrowed for a few days. 

(b) Where Found. The crow lives throughout North 
America from Hudson Hay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

{c) Dkscriitiox. Tlie entire length is from sixteen to 
seventeen inclios and the tail is seven and one-half inches. 
The bill is two inches lon^. The winjjs appear saw-toothed 
when spread, and are almost equal to the tail in length, 
'i'he feet are strong and adapted to walking. The color is 
a ri(!h, glossy bhu^k. The cry is very harsh and loud. In 
disposition the bird is bold, fearless, thievish, generally 
mischievous antl full of curitxity. It pulls uj) youn^i: (torn, 
robs nests of small birds, steals eggs from wild and domestic 
fowls. Hies in a straight line (**as straight as a crow flics") 
at an average rate of twenty-five miles por hour, gathers in 
hirge flocks and is a great eat^jr. Crows may be tamed and, 
occasionally, they learn to talk a little. 

(//) Food. This consists of fruits, seeds, (M»rn, oats, 
berries, acorns, all vegetables, snakes, frogs, worms, insects 
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and meadow mice. The cro^ pays the farmer for corn by 
eating insects, cut*w6rmB and grubs. Oq the whole, it does 
much more good than hnrm.. 

{e) Nest, The neat is large, coarsely bnilt of twigs, 
sticks, moss, gi'asa and Lea^res. It is about twenty inches in 
diameter and ten inches deep. Both male and female assist 
in bull ding J and complete the nest in less than a week — 
sometimes in three daya. 

(/) Eggs. These are from four to bix in number, of 
bluiBh-green color, tinted with brown, and are quite large 
for the size of the bird. Usually but one brood is hatched 
in a summer and that early in the season, 

(g) Seat Work, Draw, paiut or sew a crow in outline. 

(h) Language, Literature and Songs. Fables, 
anecdotes, proverbs, poems and songs concerning crows are 
plentiful and should be used freely, as they are full of 
interest and show the wisdom and shrewdness of this peculiar 
bird. — Adapted from Miss George's Plan Book. 

Aa the study progresses with older pupils, birds may be 
clasaified as land birds and water birds^ aa song birds and 
game birds, as insectivorotis or otherwise, as birds of prey 
and the opposite— with many other general classifications 
called out by a minute study of parts and habits. 

13* The BEck. — The tame duck or the goose would be 
the natural introduction to aquatic birds. Of these two, 
the duck would be preferable to begin with, it being smaller, 
more easily handled and more easily obtained, 

(a) Points to Consider. From personal observation, 
have primary pupils learn that the body is boat-Bhaped, the 
bill thick and strong, with a natural sieve to strain out the 
water and leave food in its mouth. Also, from observation^ 
learn answers to the following questions: 

(b) Questions. Where are the nostrils? Where are the 
ears ? Are they large or small ? Where are the legs placed 
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on tho body ? Are they like those of a hen or different ? 
Why? How many toes are there? How many are 
webbed ? How does the web help ? What is the color of 
the plumage ? Why af e the feathers so oily ? Why can a 
duck swim, while the hon or tho robin can not ? What are 
tho best conditions for tho tame duck? Why are tame 
ducks valuable? (Eggs, feathers, food.) What is their 
food ? Why are duck's eggs often given to a hen to hatch ? 
IIow long must they be brooded before they hatch ? What 
are baby ducks called ? What kind of a nest does the duck 
make? Where do ducks prefer to nest? What is their 
food ? What food do they got from tlie water ? How do 
they get food when on a i)ond ? 

If possible, compare a tame duck with wild ones as to 
size, plumage and liabits. In the right season, one may 
get teal and cunvas-back ducks from a good market; other- 
wise use stufTed specimens or pictures as aids. Have the 
pupils draw an outline of the duck and of the duck^s 
foot. 

{c) Literature. Who Likes the Rain i (Poem). Story 
of the hen that hatched ducks. ('I'he best one is LittU 
Mother Quaclcalina,) The U(jhj Durklinfj. Bryant's To a 
WaterfowL 

14. Suggestive Studies.— Alice Hall Walter has made 
an outline for bird study (for tlie Illinois Audubon Society) 
in schools, that covers the greiiter part of the birds common 
to the state. This outline may be ol>taine(l by addressing the 
Illinois Audubon Society, Wheaton, 111. Price, one cent 
each, or 05 cents per hundred. 

With this as a guide, any toaohor ran make an outline 
that will exactly suit her own locality. Some <-hanj^os will 
be required, particularly in Kiniplifying the work, where 
there are primary grades only. Tho outline is arranged to 
cover both indoor and outdoor work during the entire year. 
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b'^'iiih "-f iLt ' L^ef joii.1* f :»r efccb nf nnm are: (1) iden- 
:.i'A:a'.:- of ::-tLj v.rit :f lt* neipibaiiiood cxxmmoii to 

iit^'.-iiifc of '.'..'j-Mirii-.lTr tiit. reni*?iLberiiig iJiAi lie roban 
»; 5; 0.7- •.*::_ to e-*:v^L iiivies lc'i.r kr.d ibe Iv^g^iA e|mitow 
\!.'.yy.\ fei: ..'.'..'.e* : ' :. » ',rrikTzli^ where IheBe birds are most 
ofv-;. 6*3^;.. ?i.> ":, ::.e a!r. :i. ibe vn-^er. on ihe ground, on 
'r*5<5*: o.- &«iO:-^ "o--;eJ:*?e: ^4i det-ermimug bow tbe vind, 
rair. if- J 'j.'-ow i^*y.: :,-lri=: (5; leaming ibe differenoe in 
k.ZH ixiA purfjijrf: '-K^twe^i: male and female birds; (6) kam- 
:'..'/ ;.ov. <i:.'j w ;.<:.-*: '.irc* sleep. (T> finding ont vbat birds 
are j>e'7r.M:.<-j.'. re-.:'ieri:e and what are spring and aatnmn 
lu.'/T'XUVit. ^.i^Mi -y.'i'r.fjr'r. or cummer risitors. These and 
fttnay or:;er oje-.*:o:/-: corresponding to those previoiisly 
'/ivtm in rijj': *:iiii\}i*tT should be used as points for special 
«tijdy. 

15. How to Help the Birdf . — If you are a lorer of birds 
,iu*\ woiil'i iike t/jc;ir beauty and music near your homes, and 
Ujcir iincea-jnpr dili^^ence to protect your plants, you can 
Hpeedily alir;ju:t them to your own yards by (1) keeping, in 
retired j;l:ice}-:, hIihUow i>ann filled with water for them to 
drink and hatjic in; {M) hanging out pieces of suet or salt 
pork for thenj when the weather is cold; (3) by scattering 
rninihw on i^tonny days (*'a bird restaurant") ; (4) by plant- 
in^^ <-i<Uir buHhi^H, vvihl cherries, mulberries and other shrubs 
nnd lr<«<i;< an^und your lanes or back fences; (5) by build- 
in^^ lunnnH for Ihnni if shrubs and trees are lacking; (6) by 
prohu;ting (Ihimi against their enemies. 

l''or exrtiMnnt suggi'slions and models for bird houses, 
coinuill. Suture tSfin/// and Lifr^ by llodgo, chapter twenty. 
Mr. 1 1 Oil /.'(Ml! HO {.(tils how 1o make a bird census and a food 
churl., liirti l,urt\ the organ t>f the Audubon Societies, 
oohliiinH a wtwdih of material. 
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Public interost may be awakened and made permanent 
by (1) combining Arbor Day and Bird Day (as in Wisconsin 
and Illinois), celebrating the day designated by the governor 
with exercises appropriate to both subjects; (2) by teaching 
the state game laws and the economic values of birds; (3) 
by keeping school scrapbooks of pictures and interesting 
and varied literature upon birds; (4) by keeping migration 
records and exchanging with other schools of the state, or 
by posting important bird facts upon a public bulletin board 
(in postoffice, if permitted) ; (5) by making known the 
shameful facts in regard to bird slaughter for millinery uses, 
for ^'practice shooting" or '*just for fun." 

Use all pro{)cr means to emphasize the intelligence, 
patience, courage and devotion of the birds. There are 
thousands of excellent fables, anecdotes, legends, poems and 
stories to supplement the facts gained by personal observation. 

Disabuse the cliildren's minds of the idea that a bird's 
life is all freedom and happiness. Teach its cares, its 
enemies, its faithfulness to duty, its trials, its ingenuity in 
overcoming obstacles and its patient courage in times of 
disaster. As an illustration of these qualities among recent 
bird stories, one of the best is by Mr. C. II. Sylvester, A 
Woodland ii);Mor/f, published in the Wisconsin Arbor and 
Bird Day Manual for 1004. 

An extract from Tlie Thrushes Lesson will help children 
remember birds that walk and birds that hop: 

"The l>irds that scratrli in tlic cartli, little boy, 
And tho l>irds that wade in tlic water with joy, 
Can iralk, ono foot at a tinir, you see. 
Ah you do, except when they hop like nie. 

"But most of tlie birds that can sinp; you a song 
Are small, and their legs arc not vrry .strong; 
Walking, wading and stTatehing they leave to the rest; 
But hop, hop, hop and fly with the best. 
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"Fve many relatious, each one of us ainp; 
We're culled warblera and pcrclicrs, iind other true thiDgs, 
Just keep yaiir t*yos opeu, wlule out at your play, 
You'll see wliat Fve told you is true. Good day I" 

16. HestB and Neating Time. — During the esLvlj spring 
montlia, the pupils, large and Bmall, should be interested in 
watching for Bigua of neBt-builditig, They Bhould note the 
date when the nest is begitn and bow long it takes to com- 
plete it; the time of day when work goes on; whether 
the male, female or both birds work; the place chosen; 
the neatness of work; the materials used for outride 
and for inside; the size of nest; bow it is fastened in 
place; the number, size and color of eggs; and they 
should make comparison of the housemaking of di£ferent 
birds observed. 

When these observations are being made, every precaution 
should be taken to prevent the birds from being frightened 
and tlie nests from being robbed or destroyed. Empbasize 
the hard work, patience, skill and intelligence shown in 
the nest-making, and arouse that sympathy for the little 
home-makers which leads to their protection. 

In the autumn, after the leaves have fallen, the nests 
win show plainly among the naked twigs of the trees, 
fihrnbs, vines and hedges. The dried and shrunken weeds 
and grasses will also disclose the deserted homes of such 
birds as nest on or near the ground. The nests, having been 
deserted, may now be collected and studied in detail for 
those facts relating to materials, construction and the like, 
that could not be accurately settled by the more or lesa 
distant study in the spring. 

A large branch of a tree may be brought to the school- 
room, the nests placed naturally therein and the whole kept 
as a permanent part of the school museum. The old nests 
will greatly help the younger pupils in their observation the 
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following springy by showing definite points in materials and 
methods of construction. 

By watching carefully, pupils will learn that robins build 
near the homes of people, in trees, hedges, vines, shrubs, 
over the porches, and that, like people, some of them are 
very careful and others very careless housekeepers. 

Bluebirds prefer to nest in holes in old apple trees, 
stumps, or in bird houses. The song sparrow builds on the 
ground, in hedges or among bushes. The meadow lark 
and some blackbirds build on the ground, often in rather 
marshy places. Swallows build under the eaves of bams, 
in chimneys or in banks of sand or soft clay. 

Woodpeckers like to make their nests in trees that bear 
nuts. The orioles choose elms, oaks, cottonwoods or other 
high trees. Yellowbirds and catbirds build in thickets of 
bushes. Phoebes build under bridges, in fence-comers, 
bushes, and sometimes in curious, unexpected places, as do 
the martins when unable to find a bird house already 
prepared for them. Wrens also build in odd places. 

Crows and eagles build in the tops of high trees, and the 
eagle sometimes in the crevices of a high cliff. Cowbirds 
and the English cuckoo build no nests at all, but lay their 
eggs in the nests of smaller birds, who are compelled to 
rear the young of the marauders. Pigeons, magpies, whip- 
poor-wills and some others are careless builders or lay and 
hatch their eggs on sand or rocks. 

17. The Migration of Birds. — The subject of migration 
is but partially studied in the spring when noting the times 
when the different birds arrive in any certain section. The 
fall study will, in some respects, be more satisfactory and 
opportunities for observation more frequent, since most of 
the birds assemble in flocks before they depart for the South. 
But then the plumage of the immature birds and the fading 
colors of the adult males make them difficult of identification. 
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(a) Points to Settle. Certain questioiiB should be kept 
before the pupils; as, Why and when do birds migrate? 
What preparations do they make for the journey V Do they 
change their coat^? Do they go hi pairs, flocks or alone? 
By day or night ? Quietly or noisily ? Do they fly high or 
low ? With a rapid or sweeping motion of wings ? Why do 
the birds stop on their journeys? 

{b) Facts to Learn. Timid birds and those that live 
in the woods fly at night, especially those tliat usually catch 
their food at night; as owls, nighthawks, whip-poor-wills, 

SwallowBj bluebirds, robins, larks, crows and others fly 
by day. Birds that feed almost e^cclusively on small insects, 
such as the swallows and warblers, are the first to leave, and 
the birds that remain in the North through the winter are 
such as can subsist on winter berries, weed seeds and eo on. 
These often need aid during severe storms, 

18. When the Birds Go Sonth.— 



First Week: 



Secoad Week: 



Third Week: 



Fourth Week: 



October. 
Bobolink. 
Phoebe. 

White-eyed Vireo 
Catbird. 
Cowbird, 
HouBe Wren. 
Night hawk. 
Purple Crackle. 
Redstarts. 
Rusty Blackbird, 
Scarlet Tanager. 
Swifts. 

WTiip-Poor-WUl. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
Sparrows, 
Oven Bird, 
Red-eyed Vireo. 
Swamp Sparrow. 
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Fifth Week: Hermit Thrush. 

Wood Thrush; other thrushes earlier. 
Last Week: Chewink. 

Humming Bird. 

Indigo Bird. 

Meadow Lark. 

Red- winged Blackbird. Flocks extensively in the 

marshes and disappears tlie last week. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Song Sparrow. Some go soutliward and others 
come from the north this month, but the species 
is present in most localities all winter. 
— Compiled from Ernest IngcrsoU's Nature Calendar, 

Copy this list upon a sheet of manila paper and hang it 
in plain sight for reference. Have pupils watch the birds 
and compare the results they get with Mr. Ingersoll's 
observations. Also have them add to this list familiar birds 
not named herein, as the robin, bluebird, etc., whose 
migration they determine from personal observation. 

19. Bird Literature. — The widespread and increasing 
interest in the subject of birds has caused a great many 
valuable bird books to be published, far more than we have 
space to enumerate; hence we select those within reach of 
most teachers, suggesting that books from this list be added 
to the school library as rapidly as circumstances permit. 
These exclude bird poems, anecdotes and other bird literature 
of a general character that are also greatly needed. 

80. Helpful Literature on Birds.— 
Dugmore, A. R., Bird Homes, l>oublcday, Page k Co., New 

York $1.60 

Flagg, Wilson, A Year with the Birds, Educational PubliHliing 

Company, Chica^ 1 .00 

George, Marion, The Plan Booke, A. Flanagan Company, Chi- 
cago. Sec page 407, footnote. 
Hodge. C. F„ Nature Study and Life, Ginn & Co., Chicago .... 1 .60 
Lange, D., How to Know One Hundred Wild Birds of Illinois, 

£kiucational Publisliing Company, Chicago 60 
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Lange, D., Hov^ io Kjiow One Hundred Wild Birds of Indiana, 

Educational Publishing Company, Chicngo . . , 10.50 

Lange, D., How to Know One Hundred Wild Birds of Missouri, 

Edueational PublLsblng Com pan 3% Chicago ...,., 60 

Miller, Mary, My Saiurdaij with a Bird Class, D. C. Heath & 

C^,, Chicago. . , .25 

MUler, Olive Thome, The First Book 0} Birds, Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., Chicago 60 

Miller, Olive Thome, The Second Baok of Birds, Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., Chicago , ...... 1 .00 

Parkhurst, H. E., How to Name the Bird$, Charles Scribner's 

Sons, Chicago. ...,,..,..,,, , . 1 .50 

Stiekney, J. H., The Bird World, Ginn & Co,, Chicago. ....... .60 

Wright, Mabel Osgood, The Citizen Bird, MacmiHan Company, 

Chicago. . . ...... 1.50 

21. Bird Magazines and Pamphlets. — Birds and Nature; 
The Auk; Bird Lon; The Wayside; NaUonal Audubon 
Educatmml Leaflets; Cornel! A^aiure Study LBoflets; 
Bulletins trom United States Department of Agriculture; 
Wiaconsio, Illinois and New York Arbor Day and Bird 
Manuals; colored pictures of birds, A. W* Mumford, 
Chicago, two cents each for twelve or more, 

22. For Other Phases of Study. — 

Arnold, Sarah L., Way marks for Teachers ^ Silver, Burdett ife 

Co., Chicago , .11,25 

Efigell, Annie G., Outlines in Nature Study and History, Silver, 

Burdett & Co., Chicago 48 

Cautions. 1. Bear in mind that the work outlined ia far 
more than can be accomplished by the first three grades ; it 
coYBrs all that needs to be done by the oldest pupils of rural 
schools. 

2. The time for science study must be divided so as to 
give attention to weather changes and conditions, to the 
use of the thermometer and barometer, weather ^ags and 
reports, to preparations for winter and for spring, and to 
plants, birds, infiects, rodents and domestic animals. These 
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are of the greatest practical value, and each should be studied 
in the season best suited to it. 

3. Do not attempt too much at a time. Bend the 
energies to awaken an abiding interest in all forms of nature 
and trust to that interest as the basis of continued study and 
progress. 

n. IN8X0T8 

23. Important Facts. —The distinctive parts of an insect's 
body are three, viz., head, thorax and abdomen. 

Other facts necessary to teach at the beginning of insect 
study are: (1) A caterpillar is a larva and not a true 
worm. It is an insect in one stage of its development. (2) 
Every larva grows from an egg, but larvae do not produce 
^gg^' (^) ^ Is^TYA left to itself and unmolested in its 
transformation, changes to pnpa or to a form known as 
chrysalis. (4) Many larvae spin cocoons of silky fabrics or 
of felty texture for a protective covering for the chrysalis. 
The terms cocoon and chrysalis must not be confused. 
Explain to the children that the cocoon is but the blanket 
that covers the real baby (the chrysalis). (5) The chrysalis 
while sleeping is undergoing important internal changes, 
and from it, after a proper time, will emerge either a perfect 
moth or a butterfly. 

This adult insect will soar away to begin a new cycle of 
insect growth by laying eggs, which will change into larvae, 
then chrysalides, then moths or butterflies. The larvae of 
moths and butterflies are called caterpillars. 

Every complete transformation, therefore, consists of 
four stages, viz.: (1) Egg. (2) Larva or caterpillar. (3) 
Pupa or chrysalis. (4) Adult insect or imago. — Abridged 
from Insect Biographies in the Popular Educator, 

24. How to Tell the Butterflies from the Moths.— (a) 
BuTTKRPLiES. The antennae, or horns, are always smooth 
and thread-like, with knobs at the tips. The wings are 
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closed when at rest and held vertically upright as fi pro- 
tection* This conceals the brightest colors on the wings 
and prevents notice. The butteiHy flies by day, fluttering 
from flower to flower, and sleeps at night, clinging to 
grasses, flowers or trees. It does not come out of a 
cocoon. 

(b) Moths. The bodies are generally larger in proportion 
to their wings than are those of the butterflies. The 
antennae are feathered or spined and have no knoba at the 
tips. The wings, when at rest, lie down flat. Moths 
generally fly at twilight and through the night. 

25. Butterfly CaterpilLarB and Hotk Caterpillars. — 
Caterpillars with spines usually produce butterflies and those 
having a hairy growth, more or less thick, are apt to pro- 
duce moths. In case of naked caterpillars, one can not 
determine beforehand, but must watch results, 

26. Caterpillar Fool— "Each caterpillar requires to be 
fed with whatever kind of leaf you find him upon. If upon 
the grape vine, give him grape leaves to eat, and so on, . , . 
If you can not find out what he is and what he should have, 
and fail to suit him with any variety of leaf you have at 
command, you must either let him go or see him die," — 
From Ballard's Moths and Butierjius, 

27. Formation of the Chxysalis. — "On a pleasant, sun- 
shiny day in September j I noticed a caterpillar crawling along 
under the lower edge of the siding of our home and deter- 
mined to watch this one. I remained there the greater part 
of the day. The caterpillar seemed nndecided in its move- 
ments, and did not move far from the same place. 

"At last my patience was rewarded— the caterpillar 
suddenly dropped its head downward, but stil] held to the 
siding with its tail. Iti a moment more it began a sort of 
wriggling movement, really reminding me of a child wrig- 
gling out of its shirt when going to bed, and soon the 
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caterpillar's furry garmont came over its head and dropped 
to the ground. 

'*It looked a bright flesh color under its fur. Its next 
movement was to curl up a little, and even as I watched a 
sort of slime seemed to cover the body of the caterpillar — 
it must have been a secretion from its own body — and 
hardened into a gray shell, closely fitting its body. Then 
the caterpillar was ready for the winter. 

''The larva of the moth makes both its chrysalis and its 
cocoon. It first selects a good place to weave its little 
house— usually in the branches of some tree. After this 
outer house or cocoon is finished, it goes through the same 
performance as the larva of the butterfly." — Martha Koehler 
in School Education, 

28. Outline for Butterfly L6iion.—(^) Material. Bring 
a butterfly before the class in a glass jar or box made of close 
wire netting, with some fresh flowers and twigs. Leave room 
enough for it to lly about. 

(Jb) Method. (1) Body, llow many main parts? 

(2) Wifif/s. How many? IIow and whore are they 
attached to the body ? How covered ? How moved ? What 
is their position when at rest? 

(3) Let/s. IIow many? IIow attached? Of what use 
are they to the insect ? 

(4) Tongue, Why is it so long? What is its position 
when not in use? When and how does it get its food? 
What is its manner of eating? 

(5) E(/(/s, When and where are they found ? To what 
are they fastened ? IIow are they fastened ? IIow are they 
arranged ? What is their color ? Size ? IIow long before 
they hatch ? 

(()) Habits. Are the butterflies solitary or in families? 
When and how do they sleep? What i.s their manner of 
flight ? Mode of protection ? 
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(7) Ude. What are the uses of the butterfly to flowers? 
(Carry pollen and help fertilization. ) How are butterflies 
harmful to plant life ? Butterflies are used as a symbol of 
what? Why? 

(8) LUerattire. Anecdotes, myths and poems. Songs. 
29, Questlona on the HEonrning Cloak, — '^\t what date did 

you see the first mourmng cloak this season ? Why did it 
not die of freezing during the winter? Is the first mourmng 
cloak that you see in tlie spring bright in colors and perfect 
im form» or is it somewhat battered and faded ? From year 
observation on the above question, you can infer whether 
it is fresh from the chrysalis or whether it wintered as a 
butterfly. Which do you think ? Describe tho flight of this 
butterfly. Does it flutter, or does it sail, or does it do both ? 
Do all butterflies pass the winter in the same stage of life 
as does the mourmng cloak ? Describe the colors and the 
markings of the mourning cloak's wings above and below. 
How many legs has the mourning cloak ? Capture a butter- 
fly without harming it and put it in a cage made of mosquito 
netting and give it sweetened water in a vial with a small 
neck. Describe how it gets tho water,"— Mary Rogers 
Miller in Home Siudy Nature Course. 

3Q. A Box for Cocoons.—^* A glass box for cocoons and 
caterpillars is more artistic and convenient than a variety of 
bottles and jars, and such a box can be made in twenty 
minutes, 

"The materials required are three sheets of window-glasSj 
8 X 10 inches, for the aides and top of the box, a piece of wire 
screening for the ends, a sheet of heavy cardboard the same 
size as glass (or the base, and 8ome whit© passepartout 
binding. With the passepartout join a long side of the 
cardboard to tho same length of a sheet of glass, then join 
the opposite side of the cardboard to another sheet of glass, 
Now you have the base and two uprights. 
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'Taston the third sheet of glass to the other two for the 
top and the box is completed, excepting the ends, for which 
the wire screening is bent the required size and can be 
easily fastened over the glass at the top and sides and under 
the cardboard. The screen can be removed when attending 
to the contents of the box. 

'* Cover the floor of this box with moss, if you like, 
selecting that which has little growing leaves and vines, 
fasten in a few quaint-looking toadstools, or, if too late in 
the fall to secure anything green, put in twigs, and you have 
an attractive little house, when your cocoons and caterpillars 
are enclosed, which will be watched with great delight by 
the children. 

'^ Unless the cocoons are already fastened to twigs, even 
if you use moss, do not forget a branch or two for the forth- 
coming butterflies or moths to hang from in order to protect 
their wings. 

''But of course you will wish to see some of the coverings 
spun. A shallow box filled with earth and a few fresh 
leaves, such as the caterpillar is found feeding upon, should 
be added for new occupants." — Nellie E. Daily in Primary 
Education. 

31. Butterfly Seasons. — ''As roses belong to June, and 
chrysanthemums to October, so butterflies seem to be a 
joyous part of July. It is their gala-day, and they are 
everywhere, darting and circling and sailing, dropping to 
investigate flowers and over-ripe fruit, and rising on buoyant 
wings high into the upper air, bright, joyous, airy, ephemeral. 
But July can only claim the larger part of their allegiance, 
for they are wanderers into all the other months, and even 
occasionally bravo the winter with torn and faded wings. 

"It may appear strange, if not altogether inappropriate 
to the season, that 'the fair, fragile things which ore the 
resurrection of the ugly, creeping caterpillars' should be 
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almoat m nuineroiis ia October as in the balmy month of 
July. Yet it is true, and early October, in some parts o£ 
the country, is said to be perhaps the best time of the year 
for the mvestigating student and observer of butterflies. 
While not quite so numerous, perhaps, many of the species 
are in most perfect condition, and the variety is still in tact > 
Many of them come and remain until frost, and the largest 
butterfly we have, the Archippus, does not appear until the 
middle of July, but after that is constautly with ua, floating 
and circling on the wing, until October. 

**Many varieties of the Vanessa are often seen flying 
about in May, but they are far more numerous and perfect 
in July, August and September, A beautiful azure- blue 
butterfly, when it is fluttering over flowers in the sunshine, 
looks like a titiy speck of bright blue satin. Several other 
small butterflies which appear at the same time are readily 
distingiiiBhed by the peculiar manner in which their hind 
wings are tailed. Their color is a dull brown of various 
shades, marked in some of the yarieties with specks of white 
or blue. 

*'AUJuneand Jnly butterflies are August and September 
butterflies, not ao numerous in some instances, perhaps ^ but 
still plentiful, and vying with the rich hues of the changing 
autumnal foliage.''^ 

32. Insect Preparation for Winter* ^**(«) Brown Wasp. 
Queens seek shelter in houses, logs, stumps and other 
sheltered places for the period of hibernation ; other forms die, 

*'(^) HoHNET AND Yellow- JACKET* Queens find 
shelter in old neets, or in other convenient fiitnationsj 
drones and workers die, 

**(^) Bumble-bee, Drones and workers die; queens 
seek shelter in the nest or in similar places on the ground, 

**{d) Ant. Species living in earthen nests retire to lower 
parts of the nest; others inactiTe, 
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"(6) Mud Wasp and Digger Wasp. The few remain- 
ing adnlts die, leaving only immature forms in the cells to 
live through the winter. 

**(/) Ichneumon Fly. A few adults go into hibernat- 
ing quarters; many species winter over in the immature 
condition. 

**((7) Ground Beetle. Seeks shelter under logs. 

*'(//) Ladybird Beetle. Adults seek shelter in leaves 
about the bases of trees and in similar situations; many 
hundreds or even thousands of the same species will often 
congregate in such a place. 

*'(i) Black Blister Beetle. Adults die, leaving larvae 
in the soil to live through the winter. 

*'(/) May Beetle. Some larvae change to pupae and 
then to adults remaining in pupal cells; other larvae burrow 
deeper into the soil. 

**(^*) LoNG-HORNED BsBTLE. Larvao commonly burrow 
deeper into the wood. 

'*(/) Uouse Fly. Adults seek hibernating quarters in 
houses, sheds, under bark, etc. 

*'(;/)) Fall Canker-worm. Moths appear and lay eggs 
on twigs of apple and elm trees. 

'*(;<) BuD-woRM. Larvae fasten their silken cases to the 
bark of twigs near the buds." — From IngersoU's Nature 
Calendar. 

33. Anti. — Ants form a very interesting and instructive 
study for children. They can be studied in the schoolroom 
by providing an ant house in which to keep them. This 
can be made by having a tinner take a piece of tin about 
eight inches square and join it to a curved piece, forming 
around the center a little ditch. Fill this with water so that 
the ants can not make their escape, and on each of the four 
edges of the square stand a thin piece of glass about an inch 
high so as to form a room with glass sides. A piece of glass 
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can aUo be used for the top* Take up a small ant hill, 
taking oare to preserre it intact as far as possible, and place 

this in the ant house. If provided with air and food, the 
anta will live here nearly as well as out of doors> and all of 
their habits and methods of work can he studied. 

The children will soon discover that there are three 
classes of ants— the males, females and workers; also that 
the males and females never work. They will also be able 
to see the life-hiatory of these injects by watching the eggs 
to see when they hatch, and noticing the care which some of 
the workers, popularly called nurses, take of the young. A 
simple microscope is of great aaaiatance in this study. 

Before proceeding to the study of the ant, the teacher 
should become thoroughly informed on the habits and life- 
history of the insect and be able to give clear descriptions of 
these; also to tell stories concerning the ants that live in 
different parts of the world. 

Cautions. L See that the children recognizB the intel- 
ligence, courage, strength > patient industry and wonderful 
ingenuity of the ant. 

2. Teach that their extreme love for sweets and fats 
renders them most unwelcome to the housewife j and that 
their protection of aphides (plant lice) makes them noxious 
to the farmer. 

3. The chief enemies of ants (and hence, friends of the 
agriculturist) are the woodpeckers and nigh thaw ks, both of 
which consume enormous numbers of these insects, 

4. The literature pertaining to ants is most interesting 
and should be freely used. 

34- Crickets-— Prepare two or three small, light boxes 
and fit them with a glass cover or sides. The boiea should 
be perforated so as to admit of free circulation of air. These 
m^ke convenient cages for the study of most insects* In the 
autumn, place some crickets in the cages and lead the 
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children to study them freely. For class work the boxes can be 
passed from desk to desk» and the pupils can describe or draw 
what they observe. At the conclusion of the study the boxes 
should be taken out of the building and the crickets set free. 

In addition to the above, the pupils should be led to 
study crickets while out of school, thus learning facts about 
their homes and habits and dispositions. 

Concerning crickets, as well as ants, there are many 
interesting proverbs, anecdotes and songs that should be 
interwoven with the study of the insect. 

Caution. In all studies of insects, in addition to the 
description of bodies, dispositions, homes and habits, there 
should be very careful attention given to the food of each 
kind, thus determining whether the insect be harmful or 
otherwise. In case it is harmful, then its enemies should 
be learned and protected. Other modes of extermination 
should be studied. 

30. Bibliography for Insect Study. — 

Ballard, Julia P., Among the Moths and Butterflies, G. P. Put- 

nam'H Sons, New York $1 .50 

Hurkett, Stevens and Hill, Agriculture for Beginners^ Ginn & 

Co., Chicaf^ 76 

BurrouKliH, John, Birds, Bees and Bright Eyes, Houghton, 

MiHHn & Co., Chii-ago 00 

Conistoek, Anna Ik)tHford, Ways of the iOx-footed, Ginn & 

Co., Chicago 40 

Morley, Margaret W., Insert Folk, (Jinn it Co., Chirago 45 

Morley, Margaret W., Little Wandrrrrs, Ciinn & Co., Chicago. . .30 

Weed, Clarence M., Stories of Insect Life, First and /Second Sc- 
ries, Ginn & (Jo., Chicago $0.25 and .30 

Wright. J. M., Seasidi' and Wayside Siries of Headers, D.C, 

Heath & Co., Chicago $0.35 and .50 

m. AMIMAL8 
36. Familiar Animals. —During the winter months the 
study of birds and insects may be omitted in the primary 
grades and the study of quadru])eds taken instead. 
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It h alwaye better to begin with fatniiiar animals, borrovr- 
iog pet doge, cats, rabbits and otheri, for the purpoee. By 
kind treatment iind proper feeding, these animals irjll soon 
feel at home in the schoolroom and permit themselvea to be 
thoroaghly inspected and freely handled. 

If there ia a child hnrd to interest in schcMil matters, 
borrow that child's pet and have it fally nnderstood that the 
loan ia to be looked upon as a very special privilege, only 
allowed to thoBe whose conduct and leBBons are up to the 
required standard* 

37* Animala Preparing for Winter. — The squirrels secure 
nuts for winter use; the fur-bearers grow thick, heavy 
coats, glossy and bright; cattle and horses and other 
domestic animala grow longer hair and heavier pelts, and 
the hibernating animals get ready for their long sleep. 

38. The Rabbit —{a) Illustration. Have a pet rabbit 
brought to school. 

( h) M ETHOD. Have for you r own use th e following topica, 
which may be developed as suggested: 

(1) His Coloring a Froieetion, Perhaps he ie a little 
brownish -gray rabbit. Have the children notice his color. 
Then ask how many have seen white rabbits with pretty, pink 
eyes. Ask where wild rabbits live, (Wild rabbi ta make 
their homes in the fields or woods near patches of clover. 
The nest is a shallow hole burrowed out under a stump or 
clump of weeds and lined with grass.) T^Tiich do you think 
yon could see the more easily in the fields, the brown or the 
white rabbit? Why? (The brown rabbit's coloring 
harmonizes with its surroundings, the ground and vegetation. 
Its coloring is protective. "Wliite rabbits may he said to be a 
freak of nature. They are very few in number* They fall a 
prey to their enemies more easily than the colored ones, for 
they are very conspicuous in color, are not hardy and their sight 
is pooff beoauBe they have no coloring matter in their eyes.) 
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(2) Nose. Aftor watching the rabbit for a few minutes 
some of the children will ask, probably, ''What makes it 
move its nose in that funny way ?^' Perhaps some of them 
have seen a dog snuff the wind and can tell why he does it. 
(The rabbit can find out in this way if his enemies are near 
and then can run away, as he has no other means of defense.) 

(3) Hind and Fore Legs, Call attention to the difference 
between the hind and fore legs. Ask if any of them have 
seen the rabbit run. (He leaps rather than runs and his hind 
legs are therefore long and powerful.) You then might 
ask, ''Can he go faster up hill or down?'' (Perhaps some 
liavo Hcon him run up hill, his long leaps taking him away 
from the dogs at a great rate. When he comes to the 
descent on tlie otlier Hide and has to go down hill, however, 
poor Ihm has boon known to go heels over head down the 
slope, and if the hill is very long, to be overtaken by the dog. 

(4) Tail, The children will be much amused, doubtless, 
by his little short tail, looking like a bunch of cotton and 
giving him his nickname of cotton-tail. This little tail, 
showing white, is tlirown up when the rabbit runs and may 
1)0 used as a signal to tell the little ones that danger is near. 

(r>) Dirided Lip, Some boy or girl will notice the split 
lip, an<l you can feed the rabliit clover and let all see how it 
cats and tliat having this divided lip enables it to get its 
food into its month easily. 

{(}) Food, The children will tell you that, besides clover, 
the mbbit eats lettuce, cabbage and apple, and it would be 
a pleasant diversion for "little brother" and the children to 
lot him oat a mouthful of each to show this to be so. Too 
much luxury, it is said, is no bettor for Bunny than for 
people, and it is known that rabbits that live on a hillside 
where clover grows abundantly are not as hoalthy as those 
that must cover a much wider range in hunting for a liveli- 
hoo<l. Exercise is neede<l bv all animals. 
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(?) EuTB^ Tho bQantiful silky ears of the rabbit are not 
for ornament merely, but serve to catch the sound and 
render bis hearing keener, for tbe rabbit depends on his 
speed to escape from his enemies and nature gives him keen 
scent and hearing to enable him to detect their approach. — 
Adapted from lesson by Isabel Bond in Primary Education. 

(S) Liierafure. There are many excellent fables and 
anecdotes about the rabbit. Be sure to read the story of 
the Tar Baby. 

In giving a lesson upon the rabbit, teachers may use tbe 
picture At the Farm in case a live rabbit cannot be obtained. 

Caution, lu addition to the information given in the 
above lesson, children should be taught that rabbits are very 
easily hurt or killed^ hence they must be very carefully 
handled; also, that they are very prolific breeders and when 
numerous are apt to do serious injury to the young trees^ 
especially fruit trees, by burrowing around the roots and 
gnawing the tender bark; they also often do much damage 
to gardens. 

39. The Ooat.— (rt) Familiar ^Names. (1) Male, '* Billy 
goat.*' 

(2) Female, '^Nanny goat." 

(3) YQung Goat. Kid. 

(b) Distinguishing Characteristics op Billy Goat. 
He has large, strong horns, which he uses for defense and 
with which he often butts children or adults when cross or 
mischievous. He can be trained to wear a harness and draw 
a cart or small sleigh* lie has a beard on the chin. 

(f) DiSTiNonsHiNO Characteristics of Nanny Goat<- 
She has smaller boms, no beard, and a very gentle and 
playful disposition. She gives milk of very rich quality. 
Herds of goats are kept for milk in mountainous districts 
where cows could not climb to the rocky paHtures, and in 
many foreign countries they are the chief source of milk supply. 
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(d) Outline for Study. (1) Body. Size; shape. 

(2) Covering. Kind; color; use. 

(3) Legs. Number; feet; hoofs, number and kind. 

(4) Head. Eyes; cars; mouth; teeth, number and kind. 

(5) Horns. Number; position; size; shape; use. 

(G) Food. Uay; oats; grass; clover; vegetables; leaves; 
thistles and other weeds ; water, occasionally. 

(7) Products. Milk; butter; cheese; flesh for food; 
skin for leather; hair for plaster and for coarse cloth; bones 
for fertilizer. 

(e) Literature. There are many interesting fables and 
anecdotes that may be used with profit. 

40. The Cow.^-^Eeep the following study outline before 
the class for several days, requiring the facts to be obtained 
from the observation of living cows, when possible; other- 
wise, do as well as may be by the use of pictures, stories, 
blackboard drawings, etc. 

(a) Study Outline. (1) Body. Size; shape; covering; 
use of covering ; color. 

(2) I [end. Face; eyes; ears; nose; mouth; lips; 
tongue; tooth, number and kind; horns, number, shape^ 
position and use. 

(3) Limbs. Number, shape, size; feet; toes; hoofs. 

(4) Tail. Length; quality of hair; use. 

(5) Stomachs. Give only a general description. Tell 
what is nocessary, since this part can not be illustrated. 

(0) Food. Grass; hay; grains; vegetables; water; milk. 

(7) Udder. Shape; size; position; use. 

(8) Products. Milk; cream; butter; cheese; flesh for 
beef; skin for leather; hair for plaster; horns for combs, 
buttons, etc.; hoofs for glue; bones for fertilizer. 

(0) Care Needed. Kindness; gentle voice; plenty of food 
and clean water;, clean, warm, well-ventilated and well- 

> By M. Helen Backwlth (adapted). 
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lighted stables; regularity in feeding, watering and milking; 
good pasturage for as many months as the weather will 
permit. The best pastures are those that have running 
water and at least a few trees for shade. 

(b) Additional Questions. How does a cow lie 
down ? How get up? How defend herself ? How eat and 
drink? What sounds does she make ? Does she get angry? 
On which side should the milker sit ? Is the cow handsome ? 
Graceful? Can she run fast? What is her baby called? Is 
she a kind mother ? 

41. Protection of Wild Animals. — Valuable lessons can bo 
given the older pupils on the relations of the larger wild ani- 
mals to man, and the destruction of those animals caused by 
sportsmen and by professional hunters. The sportsmen 
destroy these animals for the mere sport of killing game, 
and the hunter destroys them for their products, such as fur 
and flesh. For these reasons many of the large animals 
as well as many species of fish have for a number of 
years been in danger of extermination, and to prevent 
this both state and national governments have enacted 
game and fish laws which either prevent the killing 
of game at all or restrict it to certain seasons of the 
year. In addition to this, the United States government 
has established game preserves in the Yellowstone and 
Yosemite National Parks, besides several smaller pre- 
serves in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, Nebraska and New 
Mexico. 

Call attention to what is being done to protect valuable 
animals from ruthless destruction, and lead the pupils to 
become acquainted with the fish and game laws of their own 
state; and what is more important still, develop in your 
pupils a sentiment against killing animals for mere sport. 
This is a very practical and important phase of nature study 
that no teacher should overlook. 
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42. Final Word. — From lack of space, further lessons 
must be omitted. However, from those given, outlines can 
easily be prepared for the study of other animals. 

Great care should be taken to have the children under- 
stand the provision nature has made for each animal to live 
its life to the best advantage, that is, the wise adaptation of 
its structure and habits to suit its environment. 

Another point that should always be emphasized is the 
relation of man to the animal world, and the interdependence 
of men and the domestic animals. 

Interest, exactness of observation, practical knowledge, the 
growth of humane feelings and a spirit of grateful reverence 
should be the outcome of all lessons in nature study, and the 
progress that children make along these lines should be the 
divining rod by which teachers may measure their success. 

Work earnestly, systematically, definitely, reverently. 
Use intelligent, interesting methods. Direct the work, but 
let the pupils do most of it. Wait patiently for results. 

43. Oeneral Bibliography.— 

Coltoii, n. p., ZoiiUtgy, DesrriptiiH' and Practical, I). C. Heath 

A C\).., ChiniKO $1.50 

(V)0|>cr, Surnli, Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land, Amer- 
ican Ik>ok Company, ('luraK<> 1 .25 

Orion, JamoH, Comparatit'c ZiUilngy, American ]k>ok Company, 

Chicago 1 .80 

Packard, A. S., Zodlogy, Henry Holt k Co., Chicaf^o 1 .50 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Which is the easier for first grade pupils, the study of 
plants or the study of animals ? Why ? 

2. Why should birds be protected? What can you do to 
secure an interest in their protection on the part of your 
pupils ? 

3. What instructions do children need to enable them to 
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observe birds carefnllj? What sorfe of preparation should 

the teacher have to enable her to give these instructions ? 

4, What leijions in character building can be learned 
from the atudy of birds? Should such lessons be made 
prominent ? Why ? 

5. Do you have an aversion for caterpillars and worms ? 
If flo, what is the cause of it ? How can you overcome this 
obstacle to your nature study work ? 

G, What relation should the study of insects bear to the 
study of plants? What practical lessons that will show 
their relation can you give ? 

7* Why is the ant more desirable for study than the fly ? 
Would it be wise to introduce the study of bees into the 
primary grades ? Why ? 

8, What wild animals are injurious to growing crops? 
to poultry? Do these animals in any way compensate the 
farmer for what they destroy ? 

9, Which would you prefer to have the pupils of 
primary grades study ^ the cow or the sheep ? Why ? What 
other domestic animals can be studied with profit? 

10» What proportion of the term should be given to 
nature study in the first and second grades ? Show how 
you can relate this work to (a) reading, (b) language, (c) 
drawing, {d ) geography* 
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LANGUAGE 

1. The Problem Stated.^— Whon children onter school at 
five or six years of age, they have learned a large number of 
spoken words which they use singly or in small groups. 
However, in the full sense of the word, they have not much 
oral language, and of written language, none at all. 

As to the best means of teaching language to the pupils 
of the primary grades, hardly two authorities can be found 
who fully agree. 

It must be admitted that the problem is a difficult one 
to solve, and is made much more so by the unnecessary 
formality with which a majority of teachers clothe the work. 
Others fail to get good results because they work without 
a definite aim and without a clear understanding of what is 
needed. Their efforts are spasmodic and they reach out in 
a haphazard way after something of which they have but the 
vaguest comprehension. 

Many of the published works upon language teaching are 
so made that they point out one avenue of approach, making 
little or no effort to show other roads just as desirable. 

2. The First Step. — The truth that lies at the foundation 
of all successful language teaching is that language was 
invented because of the need to express thoughts and 
emotions and to .preserve records for convenient reference. 

1 Many directioiiH and plaiiA b(>arinK direi^tly upon the teaching of b«)thoral 
and written languago In the primary grades will be found in I^'khoum Six, Seven 
and Eight, devoted to teaching reading, and the student is urged to review theiie 
lesaonfl in connection with the study of thl.s one. 

455 
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This being admitted, it followa without question that the 
first step in the work of language teaching is to arouse 
thoughts and to inspire emotions such as will stimulate heart 
and brain and force the child to ask qucstionB or to utter 
spontaneous exclamations^ statements or commands. 

When any form of the sentence hursts from the child 
because he has gained a new thought or emotion and feela 
the need for expression^ the teacher may be sure that 
interest is at a white heat. The *' psychological moment" 
has arrired in which effective teaching may be done. Unless 
this point of contact between teacher and pupil is secured, 
the work is usually mere lip-service, a amatter of terms with 
the soul left out, 

3. The CMld^s Equipmeat* — Prior to hie first school life, 
the child has gained much intimate knowledge of the home 
relations and family ties. He knows the household routine 
and has decided preferences in matters of food, drink and 
clothing. He has learned games to play and the times of 
year when they are in favor. He knows something of the 
farm, the orchard, the workshop or whatever most interests 
his father and occupies his time* 

If his home is in the country, probably he has raced after 
countless butterflies and has had some unpleasant experiences 
with beea and wasps. He may have seen snakes and toads 
cast their skins, and tadpoles deyelop into frogs. He has 
learned something of birds and their ways- has exulted in 
the power of the wind and storm; lazily wondered over the 
shifting clouds; been thankful for the bright stars and the 
silver moon that peeped into his darkened room at night. 
In various ways he has also learned something of authority^ 
obedience and the rights of others. In fact, he has been a 
living interrogation pointj with "^liat is it?'\ "Where is 
it ?'\ "What is it for ?" perpetually dropping from the tip of 
his tongue, and all because his mind was intensely wide-awake. 
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What has boon the foundation for rapid development in 
the uso of language before the child enters the school is 
natural, spontaneous and far too valuable to be pushed 
aside by the formal routine that obtains in too many modem 
schoolrooms. When all is said and done, it is difficult to 
improve upon nature's plan for the development of her boys 
and girls, and Ihe closer wo teachers can keep to her 
methods of teaching, the more truly successful our work is 
sure to be. 

4. The Teacher's Part.— The child's mind being thus 
stored with bits of knowledge, it remains for the teacher to 
help him recall this knowledge and to add new knowledge 
that will bo properly related to the old. To ex])and and 
classify all this knowledge to make it ready for use when 
needed calls for the definite uso of language as a means of 
expression. 

*'In every doj)artment of teaching begin with the known 
and proceed to the related unknown." Children will not 
long stand dumb as statues before a bright-faced, alert, 
sympathetic teacher even on the first day of S(*hool. 
Timidity will be banished by interest and sympathy, and all 
but. the very shyest children will talk with a reasonable 
degree of freedom and facility. This, then, is the l>ogin- 
ning of the scho(»l language work, the informal preparation 
for more definite teaching of new words and phrases. 

At the outset, if the toiu'her is able to get the children to 
tidk freely, she should be careful not to chill their efforts by 
many or harsh eriti<'i8ms. Every new word gained, every 
new sentence formed, is a distinct step gained in the use of 
oral language. 

Things endowed with life an<l motion more readily gain 
the chihrs interest, hohl his attention and call forth K{)on- 
taneous expressions, be(Miuso they awaken thouglit more 
rapidly and freely. 
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1^. Every Lessan a Langa&ge leBson. — With languagej as 
with penmaiiahip, many of the mi8ati9fact€ry resulte are 
directly due to the separation of language, as a Btudjj from 
the other e objects of the school cnrricalum. 

The truth is, every lesson of the day shonld be to the 
child a lesson in language. Erery sentence used, yes, every 
word used by the teacher in her entire intercourse with her 
pupils should be a model which they may safely follow, 
Thia is all the more imperative from the fact that children 
who really love their teacher — as a majority of prima^ 
children do — are prone to copy her general mode of speech, 
her style of pronunciationj even her faults and peculiar 
mannerisms. Many children, too, come from homes wlierein 
purOj refined English is seldom heard, and to these the 
teacher's example is all-important. For these reasons, she 
needs to be always on guard lest in this regard her owu 
heedless habits lead her pupils astray, 

6. Language Eelated to Other Suhjecta. — E^ery new fact 
that the child learns calls for appropriate language In which 
to express it, Thereforet the teacher, when supplying the 
right words and sentences to express the new thoughts 6r 
emotions and their new relations, is giving a valuable lesson 
in oral language, aa well as adding to the child's store of 
information in the various lines that the school routine calls 
for. And when any of these words or sentences are put into 
script or print for a child to read or copy, a lesson in written 
language is taught, 

7, Undesirable Lessons and Their CoriectiveB.-— Lessond 
in oral langnage are daily given to the child, most inform- 
ally, upon the school playgronnd, at home and when he is 
in the street. Indeed, the unconscious tuition of the street 
is one of the most difficult tilings that conscientious teachers 
of English have to overcome, because it is so varied and 
dramatic. The excited pantomime, the posters in flaming 
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colors, the noyel slang, obscenity and profanity, all these 
sink deep into the impressionable minds of primary children. 

The natural corrective for all this is to make school more 
attractive than the street, and to build up such a taste for 
bettor things as will overcome the corruption of bad 
examples. One very effective method of procedure is to 
read and tell many attractive stories to the children. Select 
stories that are full of dramatic power and of a character to 
awaken all desirable emotions, and see that your narrative 
is couched in dear, refined English, but direct and forcible 
enough to remain as a model. 

8. Oral Reproduction. — It is not enough to read or tell 
such stories to children. They should be early trained to 
give them buck in the best language they can command. 

For the pupil's first attempt, an interesting but decidedly 
short paragraph should be chosen from a prose reading 
lesson. It is bettor to prepare the way for the paragraph by 
working first with single aontencos. Let the child tell the 
thought or incident that the selection contains, the teacher 
helping by a timely suggestion or question when he hesitates 
as to what comes next. This course is far better than 
to let a pupil fail in his early attempts to do something 
new, because it prevents discouragement. 

At the next trial, sonietlnng a little longer may be used. 
One (!hild may be asked to start the telling, and, when well 
started, another pupil may take up the narrative, then 
another and another, until the story is complete. This 
method hoMs the interest of the class, o^lls more pupils into 
the exercise, aitd, when questions are well and rapidly 
distributed, keeps all the memliers of the class alert and 
expectant. 

When pupils tulliero rigidly to the exiu^t wonis of the 
book, try to secure more freedom. On the contrary, when 
pupils are inclined to use too much freedom, introducing 
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Blang or any leas desirable forms than those in the origitial, 
encourage a closer adherence to the choicer words and 
phrases of the book. 

d. Similes and Hetaphori.^To familiarize children of 
the primary grades with the use of pieiiiresqiie terms, it is 
well for the teacher to make free use of easy similes and 
metapliors in both the fonnal and informal work of the 
school, and to call attention to the "picture" words aod 
phrases which occur in the reading lessons. This kind of 
langnug© training should be commenced early in the first 
year and carried through all the grades, expanding the work 
and increasing the difficulties according to the advancement 
of the pupils. 

It is far better to weave desirable figures of speech Into 
the early blackboard reading lessons than to starve the 
child's imagination by forcing him to read endless bald, 
unadorned statements like '*I ace a cat," 'M see adogj'* 
**I see a hcu/- Suppose we try, instead; "See my whito 
cat, Snowball* Snowball has a white fur coat. Has your 
cat a white fur coat? My Snowball has golden eyes. Haa 
your cat golden eyes? Snowball likes me and I like Snow- 
hall." In either case^ to adults the repetition is tiresome 
beyond expression, but children do not feel it in the second 
Beries of sentences because the language used is such aa 
appeals to their imagination and fills their minds with 
pleasant imagOB, 

10. Methods Illustrated, — Assuming that many of the 
primary reading leaeons prepared by the teacher will be based 
upon various phases of nature study and familiar experiences 
of the child's life, a series of figurative sentences appropriate 
to such lessons during the first three years is here given* 
Interweave these and others of like character freely 
among the plainer sentences and see how mncli more rapidly 
the children will learn to express themselves in good English* 
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When these or similar sentences are introduced or found 
in reading lessons, let the pupils tell what they think is 
meant. Often ask, **What picture does that make you 
see?" "Read the sentence again. Xow shut your eyes 
and tell me what picture comes." The novelty of the 
exercise lends additional interest and impressiveness to the 
lesson. 

11. Suggestive Exercises.— 

This is our baby. 

Baby has laughing eyes. 

Her cheeks are like roses. 

Her hair is like sunshine. 

What is her mouth like ? 

Her mouth is like a sweet little pink rosebud. 

Little violet has come. 
* She has on a purple hood. 
Sunshine kisses her modest little face. 

Hear the little brook laugh and sing. 
See how it dances over the pebbles. 

>rilkweed seeds travel far from home. 

Sometimes they go by bin! express. 

Sometimes they ride on a friendly breeze. 

Dandelion seeds and thistle seeds travel the same way. 

I^he day is dying now. 

liook at the sunset sky. 

See the banners of red and gold. 

Soon it will be night. 

Then the stars will blossom in the sky. 

MntJirr \atnre\s Carpet 
It is the spring-timo. Mother Nature's white fur ruga 
are worn out. Her lloor in as bare as bare can be. Where 
will she get a new cur pot ? 
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"Let me sweep the floor,'* aaid March. ''I will uae my 
strong wind -broom." 

April said: "*! will make a carpet for the floor. It 
shall be of soft, green grass." 

Then May said: "I will scatter dandelions over the 
green carpet. They are as yellow as gold, I will scatter 
blue violets over it, too," 

Wliat did June, sweet June, say? 

"I will bring clovers and battercups for Mother Nature's 
carpet. I will bring sweet perfnme, too. The breath of my 
roses is the perfume. Who does not io%^e the breath of June 
roses?" 

And so Mother Nature got her new carpet, and June gave 
her rose perfume, too. 

The long arms of the great elms reach across the roads in 
the park* Do you tliink the troths shake hands t 
See how the people gather under the ehns. 
The kindly trees shelter them from the sun. 
The gentle winds fan their hot faces* 

Before the third year has passed, the children will not 
find it dirticuU to understand and explain such expressions 
as **All winter long the winds rock the leaf cradles,*' 
** Beyond the purpling hill-tops I see a star,** "Humming- 
birds are jewels with flashing wings," ''October is the 
month of painted leaves,'* and ** March is spring's own 
tntm peter.*' 

12. Other Phasas of Oral BeproductloQ. — After the class 
has become used to short reproductions, it is well to have 
one child reproduce an entire short selection. 

The next step would be to take some of the familiar 
Mother Goose rhymes for the reading lessons and then let 
each one be told in prose language by the pupils, following 
the plans previously stated. Some of the best for 
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first use are Lady Bug; Daffydowndilly ; Jack and Jill; 
^fary^ Mary^ Quite Contrary; Little Bo-Peep j and Little 
Boy Blue, 

It is but an easy step even for primary pupils, to 
advance from nursery rhymes to simple fables and short 
anecdotes. Before the end of the second year, children will 
easily reproduce such stories as Tlie Little Red IleUj Little 
Bed Riding Hood^ Chicken Little^ Cinderella^ The Three 
Bears and Puss in Boots, 

The Three Bears, Chicken Little, The Old Woman and 
Her Pig and some others will be told easily in the last term 
of the first year, if the children are from American homes, 
where they hear and speak the English language only. The 
amount of repetition in these makes them easy to memorize, 
and when children deviate from the exact language it often 
adds a piquant flavor to the original tale. 

On the contniry, Celia Thaxter's Spring, Tennyson's 
Cradle Song, Helen Hunt Jackson's September or October^s 
Bright Blue Weather and the like are as beautiful as they 
are simple, and should never be subjected to the distortions 
that result when <'hildren are asked to give them in their 
own language. Real poems are too fine to be twisted out 
of shape by the garbled versions duo to turning good poetry 
into bad prose. 

Such fables as The Fox and the Grapes, The Lion and 
the Mouse, TJie Wind and the Sun, The Crow and the 
Pitcher, and such myths and legends as Clytie, The Blue- 
Eyed Grass, Narcissus, Pandora^s Box, Rhoecus^ Janus 
and others are easy for primary children to reproduce 
orally. 

The above are but suggestive types of the work to be 
done. The amount must depend upon the time allowed for 
specific language work, the natural ability of the children 
and the kind of training they receive outside of school. 
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The object of such exercises is (1) to secure fluency in the 
UBO of familiar languagej (2) to teach new words and 
phrases, (3) to create a taate for purer English thau that 
heard ou the street and in the majority of homes, and (4) 
to teach pupils to think clearly when standing and to speak 
easily and without embarrassment. 

The value of this kind of work ia so great that it should 
be freely given In the first grade and continued through all 
thegratlea. 

CauiUm, L When the children have a real poem to 
read, no matter how simple, then have no original repro- 
ductions. A genuine poem la such because it contains a 
beautiful thought beautifully expressed, and the sentiment 
will be far better remerabered if not separated from the 
language in which the author has clothed it. In such cases 
always liave some portion — or the whole —recited verbatim 
and copied witli absolute fidelity upon blackboard or paper. 

2, Teachers are not to conclude that all of one form of 
oral reproduction is to be given before another is introduced. 
Make one form familiar, then give another for the sake of 
variety^ chanting often from one to another, 

13. Teetmical ForraB.^-So far, the work has been based 
upon the assumption that language is the result of a need to 
express thoughts and emotions* The technical forms have 
not been discussed —and should not be with primary 
children — but they must be attended to, nevertheless^ and 
kept constantly in the teacher's mind until the pupils learn 
from long practice to use them correctly without being 
obliged to give thought to the matter. It is the teacher's 
business to eliminate from the language of the school all 
slang and all ungrammatical expressions, of which I seen ^ I 
done^ aintf iaini^ haint,, he has went, he don^t^ them things^ 
those sort of things ^ I he and many others are familiar j every* 
day types. 
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To weev] out the objectionable language wkich is found 
in nearly every school requires unlimited patience, unceasing 
vigilance, a perfect example and much tact on the part of 
the teacher. It is, literally, **line upon line and precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little,'' and this, too, 
all day and every day. Harsh criticisms or ridicule in any 
form should never be employed. 

Usually the child does the best he can or falls into errors 
of speech through eagerness bom of interest in the subject. 
When a slip of the tongue occurs and the child says, '4 seen 
' Frank," it is wiser, quietly to repeat, **I saw Frank," or let 
the account be finished and then say, '* Charles, say, 4 saw 
Frank. He did it' ", and in this way have all errors cor- 
rected. It is a long, hard task, but a kindly persistence will 
finally have its effect. 

The various forms of the verbs be^ gOy do^ see^ has and 
other common, irregular verbs will cause much trouble, as 
will the various forms of pronouns. These must be leai*ned 
from being called constantly into use, no technical explana- 
tions being possible at this time. The teacher will need to 
plan exercises in which troublesome forms may be freely used 
without having the appearance of being purposely introduced. 

Cautions. 1. So far as possible, never let a child of the 
primary grades hear or see an incorrect form of language. 
It is the correct form that needs to be impressed ; hence the 
so-called ''false syntax" should never be used before the 
pupils are old enough to study grammar as a technical 
subject — and even then its use is of doubtful propriety. 

2. Be sure that all words used are understood by the pupil. 
Many teachers, in connection with the reading and spelling 
lessons, require in the primary— and the higher grades as 
well— that all new words be used in sentences of the child^s 
own making. Such an exercise frequently leads to ab- 
surd mistakes and should not be used in the primary grades. 
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3. As a rule, teacherB are not sufficiently careful when 
teacliing the words of memory gems^ songs and poems. 
One child referred to the first as "memory jams/' Another 
child sung, "Four hundred pussies waiting near/" for "For 
hungry puss is waiting near/' and when corrected by bia 
mother refused to change, inaiating that his teacher taught 
the song as he sang it. For tho familiar proverb, "Wine is 
a mocker and strong drink is raging," one said, "God is a 
mocker and strong drink is ragtime/' and declared that was 
what he had been taught. These are but a few of many 
tUustrations that show the importance of securing on the 
part of the pupils a clear understanding of both the words 
and the meaning of whatever they are required to memorize, 

14. HifitoricHl Storiei, Biographies and Journey a. — For 
pupils of the third, fourth and fifth grades, a very valuable 
line of oral language teaching may be based upon inter- 
esting stories from history, especially stories of colonial 
children, children of Japan, of China, and Indian children. 
Storieg of the childhood of famous men (Lincoln, for 
example) may be used in the same way* Journeys may be 
taken to see places and products in which children take 
intereat. In all such exercises adhere to facts* 

15. Language Games. ^Personations of birds, insects, 
rodents and other animals; personations of flowers, cele- 
brated trees ; personations of natural or manufactured prod- 
ucts; celebrated characters ol history (generals, inventors, 
philanthropists^ etc) j also, celebrated events in history can 
be used to good advantage. In all of thesOj the usual 
formula is "I am -^ — -,'* giving the distinguishing character- 
istics, and closing with '* What is my name ?" 

These make good oral reviews in the various subjects and 
are fine exercises in oral language » 

There is a game commonly called Twenty Queslwns, 
which is excellent for language drill above the primary 
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grades. Each of these questions must be such as can be 
answered by yc» or fio. The loader fixes his mind upon 
some one {)erson, object or event. The first questions are, 
'*I)oe8 it belong to the animal kingdom?" ''Vegetable?" 
''Mineral?'' This being settled, other questions are asked 
until the loader's thought is reached. 

For the primary children, simple personations of familiar 
birds, flowers and animals are better. The rhyming word 
can also bo used. The leader has some word in mind that 
is to be found out by the other pupils, for instance, a word 
that rhymes with my. The questions asked may be ** Is it 
jrood to eat?" The loader replies, **No, it is not jt;ic." **Is 
it what I see with?" *'It is not eye/ ^ And so on, until 
snnio one asks: *' Does it mean to weep?'' *'Ye8, it is try." 

16. Language and Drawing.— Drawing should often be 
combined with words in a lesson to make the ideas more 
vivid to tho child ; also, to assist his memory when first he 
i« attempting i»ithor oral or written reproductions. For 
example, tho youngest children of the first grade may find 
it (iiilicult to toll even so simple a thing as The Old Woman 
117/0 Li'nul in a S/ioe, In such cases, a few outline drawings 
Hiig^cstiiig tho ciiiof objects or actors would make tho repro- 
duction an easy matter. 

17. Written Language.— Tho earliest lessons in written 
language are tho recognition of the written or printed forms 
of familiar wonls, building these words with splints, lentils 
or alpliabots, and copying the same words on slates or black- 
boards. Soo tho lessons on reading for details as to this 
work, the teaching of capital letters and punctuation, tho 
writing of tlio child's name, home address, father's name, 
naniort of the days of the week and month, name of the 
Hrhool, otc. 

The secret of success in teaching the correct use of 
capitals, punctuation, paragraphing — all that pertains to the 
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forms of written language^ may be found in the following 

rules: (1) No incorrect form should appear in the teacher's 
own work or in what she puts before the pupiL (2) No 
incorrect form in copied or original work by the pupil should 
be allowed to pass unnoticed or uncorrected. (3) Ab before 
stated, criticisniB should be made gently and impersonally. 
No child should ever be permitted to feel that it is himself 
rather than his work that ia criticised, (4) There shoald be 
endless repetitions of the correct forms. Incorrect forms 
that occur in the pupira work ahould be quickly erased and 
replaced by correct ones. (5) No new form of written 
language should be attempted until the same thing has 
been given orally and so used until it is familiar to the class. 

18. Steps in Written Work,— All the first efforts of the 
child should be limited to some form of copying from 
correct models. At firsts the exercise should not require 
more than the child's own name, owing to the difficnltieB 
he has with penmanship. As these difficulties are over- 
come slowly, the exercises mnst increase in length very 
gradually. 

The second step may well be the written reproduction of 
one or more facts brought out in the nature study lessons. 
These reproductions should be answers to guiding questions 
placed upon the hoard. Here, again, the teacher must 
remember not to increase the number of questions beyond 
what the pupils can answer correctly and neatly in the time 
allowed* It is necessary to ward off discouragement and 
develop the child's confidence in this new line of endeavor* 

The chief difficulty on the teacher's part will be to pre- 
pare the questions in such wise as to bring out in the 
answers the principal points in the order of their occurrence^ 
BO that the reproduced story may have the same continuity 
as the original one. This ia of much importance, as it is 
the simple begiuning upon which a clear, hieid style depends. 
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To illustrate aimplioity and grouping, tho following ques- 
tions are given. They may bo used after the pupils have 
been made entirely familiar with the facts by oral lessons: 

What is tho color of your kitty ? 

What is her coat made of ? 

What is her name ? 

What does your kitty eat ? 

How often do you feed her ? 

What meat does she get for herself ? 

What food does she like best ? 

How does your kitty's tongue feel ? 

When does she use it like a spoon ? 

When does she use it like a sponge ? 

Why does kitty have sharp claws ? 

When does she use her claws ? 

The answers, given in consecutive order, form the story 
desired. NoId that the questions, at first, supply most of 
the words that will bo needed in the answers, thus aiding the 
spelling as well as the construction of sentences. The 
number of questions and the degree of dilliculty must be 
governed by the grade and the ability of the class and the 
time allowed for the work. 

Cautions. 1. No questions should be asked that the 
pupils can not answer from knowledge previously acquired 
in oral lessons. 

2. The time devoted to a written exercise in language 
should not exceed twenty minutes, even for tho third year 
pupils. For first year pupils, from ten to fifteen minutes, 
and for the second grade, from fifteen to twenty minutes 
are the maximum limits. 

3. Teachers must romomber to make the first questions 
very simple and limit them to three or four, gradually 
increasing the number to t^i for the last part of the first 
year, fifteen for the second and twenty for the third year. 
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4* WbeB the answers reqniiB any difficult thinking, the 
qnestiona mngt he reduced in number. If the questions 
require too much work for the time allowed, the pupils 
become discouraged and cease to try. 

5. Correlate the work caref allj with spelling and penman- 
ship, commeodii^ according to the effort made, correctneas 
of statements and neatness of work, 

6. Save the papers and use the stories in a subsequent 
reading lesson. 

7. Correct errors in spelling, capitalization, syllabication 
and pnnctuation in the next spelling period or in the nest 
language period. 

8. Mark the errors, hut do not teU the claaa who made 
the errors. Say, ''I found so and so on this paper.'* Then 
read the sentence and call for corrections of (a) facts, (b) 
form. Often the one who made the error will be the first 
to aorrect it, the ear helping to detect what the eje had 
overlooked because of the struggle with the diificuU written 
forms. 

9. Assign enough work to keep the quick est ones busy 
the full time, but do not require the weaker ones to do all 
of it. Better aay, '*I wish all the class to answer the 
first fire (more or less) questions, and all who can may 
answer every one of them*" 

10. Avoid stilted phraseology in the questions. Always 
use good English and keep to simple forms, 

11. The danger always is that the teacher will ejcpect too 
much and give so much written work that the result is poor 
spoiling, poor penmanship, errors of all kinds and general 
d 1 SCO u Icemen t. 

19. Picture LessoBs. — Pictures may, if desired, form 
the basis of many interesting and profitable lessons in 
oral language during the first year* In their study, the 
teaclier^s questions should be carefully framed so as to 
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direct the order of the cliild's observation as well as 
expression, until a logical habit in each has been thoroughly 
established. 

During the first months of school, the little people are 
prone to make use of fragments rather than of whole 
sentences. As diffidence wears off and their vocabulary 
increases, they gradually acquire considerable fluency in the 
use of oral language. The element of continuity is still very 
weak and not to be trusted ; hence, for all forms of written 
work, outline questions should be prepared according to the 
foregoing instructions, to serve as a guide for the work 
required. 

When pictures are used for language lessons, always 
present those that are correct, interesting, suited to age 
of pupils and not so crowded with details as to obscure 
the story the picture should tell. (See Lesson Two, para- 
graph 8, Decorations.) The full-page illustrations used 
in this volume are types of pictures suited to primary 
grades. 

As before stated, oral lessons should precede the written 
ones, all through the first two years and during the greater 
part of the third year, because of the mechanical difficulties 
attendant upon written language. 

20. Outline for Last Month of First Tear.— Take Millais's 
Lilacs^^ for example. The following questions may be used 
first in a conversational lesson, the answers given orally by 
the class, written upon the board as obtained, then used 
later for a reading lesson. The answers may then be erased, 
leaving before the class as the basis of the written work the 
questions only. 

> Thefte questions may be used for oral lessons earlier, but sik'HIuk and pen- 
manship make so much trouble that this kind of written work, and that bastHl 
upon literature, should be saved for the last of tho ytsir. Even then, the picture 
■hould be newly presented, the queHtions asked orally and the various polntt to 
observe carefully Indicated before the class begin to write the answers. 
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(a) The Questions, 

Give thia little girl a name. 

What has she in her lap ? 

Wliat shape are lilac blossoms ? 

What color are they ? 

Where do they grow ? 

Where do you think (Jano?) got her lilacs? 

Why is she looking upward ? 

What kind of weather do you think it is ? 

Why do you think so? (Look at the picture carefully.) 

Where haTe you seen lilacs ? 

(J) The Story (Approximate), 

This little girl ia Dorothy, 

Dorothy has some lilacs in her lap. 

Lilac blossoms are plume-shaped. 

Some lilac plumes are white. Some are purple. 

Lilacs grow on tall bushes* 

I think Dorothy's father gave her the lilacs. 

She is looking up to see her father pick them, 

I think it is warm weather. 

Dorothy has on a thin dress and is bareheaded. 

I have seen lilacs in the park. 



Caniions. L Do not try to get the same name nor 
exactly the same conclusion from the Yarious members of the 
class. The form ia to serve as a guide, but not to restrict 
originality, save when the child ^s imagination is liable to run 
away with the facts, 

3* Notice that the questions are to be so framed 
as to include (a) the introduction, {b) the deTelopment, 
(r) the conclusion — the three necee&ary elements to every 
story, 

3. The last answer might be, ^^I have seen lilacs in the 
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yard at home — out in the country— at my grand- 
mother's," etc. 

4. In case a child voluntarily adds one or two sentences 
beyond what is required, do not discourage the effort, so 
long as what is added is consistent and properly related. 
Such additions seldom occur in the written work, prior to 
the last part of the third year, but occur earlier and more 
frequently in the oral work of all the primary grades. 

21. Lesson for Latter Part of the Se(M>nd Tear. — (a) 
Blackboard Outline. Use the same picture. Study 
the picture carefully ; see all you can. 

Play you are the little girl. 

Talk for her and tell what your name Is. 

Tell what you have in your lap. 

Tell where you got them. 

Tell where they grew. 

Tell how they came in your lap. 

Tell why you are looking upward. 

Tell the color of your flowers. 

Toll what shape these blossoms are. 

Toll why you are bareheaded and have on a thin dress. 

Tell what time of year it is. 

Tell what you will do with these lilacs. 

Tell why you will do this. 

Tell where else you have seen lilacs growing. 

(b) The Story (Approximate). 

My name is Dorothy Quincy. 

I have some lilacs in my lap. 

My father gave them to mo. 

They grow on a tall bush on our lawn. 

Father dropped them into my lap. 

I am looking up to see him pick some more. 

My lilacs are purple. 
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They look like purple plumes. 

I am bareheaded and hare on my whitpe dreae becauBe it 
18 a warm day* 

It is the last part of May* 

I shall give my lilacs to my grandmother. 

She loves them very much. 

I used to see lilacs in grandmother's dooryard. 

Caution. If the boys make objections to writing this 
atory, uae (or them another picture in which a boy or some 
animal is the chief element. It ia often well to use two 
pictures in this and higher grades, since more variety is thus 
flecured and the corrections are less monotonous. 

22. For the Third Grade. — (fi) General Insteuctions, 
Use the same picture as before. This time let the children 
personate the lilacs and tell their story. Each teacher will 
necessarily vary the outline to draw out the facts that her 
own class has previously learned from a study of lilacs. 



{b) The Stoby (Approximate). 

I am a lilac blossom » 

I grew on a tall, strong hush on the lawn. 

Do you see where I am ? 

I am lying in little Dorothy's lap. 

Some of my sister blossoms are with me* 

Little Dorothy loves us very much. 

Her father dropped us into her lap. 

Do you Bee her looking up for more ? 

I think ebe wants her lap full of lilacs ! 

The bush has more than enough to fill it. 

Do you know lilac blossoms ? 

We look like lovely plumes. 

The lilacs Dorothy has are purple. 

We have some cousins that are white. 
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You can smell our sweet breath a long way off. Dorothy's 
grandmother says she feels sure that spring has really come 
when she sees the lilacs. 

Our mother bush is strong and hardy. She lives year 
after year out on the lawn. Her strong, tough roots hold 
her firmly in the ground. 

Her stems are strong and woody and are covered with a 
smooth, brown bark. 

In the month of April, her leaf buds swell and her green 
leaves come out. The blossoms do not come until May. 

Dorothy will give most of her flowers to her grandmother. 
But I think some of the purple plumes will be turned into 
purple chains. Dorothy likes to make lilac chains. Do 
you? 

Cautions, 1. Do not expect connected written stories 
until there has been a great deal of practice in telling stories 
orally. F'lueiicy of speech comes only by long practice, and 
fluency with the pen is vastly more difficult; hence, teachers 
need to bo patient with slow results. 

2. Very groat euro must bo taken witli the outlines, or the 
stories will novor acquire the dosired continuity and logical 
dovolopmont according to the facts. 

W, C'iiildren of the flrst throe grades should not be 
expected to arraiigo sentences into paragraphs without aid. 

4. Logical Hotjuonco of ideas, choice of words, correct 
spelling, (capitalization, punctuation and nyllabication will 
furnish more than enough difficulties for tho primary grades. 
Kven those, unless constantly worked with, will not be 
conquered for several years to come; hence, no original 
paragraphing should be attempted by primary pupils. 

/>. When copying is required, it Hhould always be in 
paragraphs, if tho original is so arranged. From much 
copying, tlio form of the paragraph and its underlying ideas 
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gradually become impreaaed, if the teacher wisely draws 
frequent attention to the groups of sentences, speaks of 
paragraphs by name, and shows why the groups are formed. 

0- Keep constantly in mind that all forms of constructive 
language should become fsniiliar to the children first by 
means of oral language* The mind may then concentrate 
upon the form of conatruction without tiie attention being 
distracted by the requirements of fipelling, punctuation and 
penmanship. This rule should be strictly followed, sincej in 
written expression, one part of the work must be, to a great 
extent, automatic. 

7. The outlines and suggestions given for the lessons on 
Lilacs can be used as types of the work to be done when 
using other pictures as the basis of written lessons. 

23. Other Subjects for Lessons. — The same principles 
underlie lessons based upon flowers or other actnal objects 
belonging to the world of nature; also to those based upon 
interesting mannfactured articles, such as toys, textOe 
fabrics, bird -ho uses, doll-houeesj articles of furniture and 
the like, 

Iq each case, the illustration is to be carefully studied 
first-hand. Observation for ideas, then oral language for 
expression, and, last, expression by means of standard 
written forms is the iuTariable order to be followed. 

24. Language through Literature.— With older pupils, 
and with primary pupils to a limited degree, the subject of 
the written lesson may be intangible in form, derired from 
a fable, anecdote, story or poem told or read to the class. 
Then follows much practice in oral reproduction; later, 
a very brief written reproduction and, later still, a written 
longer reproduction with or without the help of questions, 
according to the iige and adTancement of the pupils. 

Brief written reviews may alao he required, in connec- 
tion with the various oral lessons given. 
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26. Written Beviews. — The following suggest what may 
be used during the last part of the first year of school, 
providing the proper lessons have been given and oral 
reviews previously required. Give one, two or three 
questions for one lesson. 

(a) Blackboard Outline. Mother Nature^s House. 

What is Mother Nature's house ? 

What color is her house in spring f^nd summer ? 

What color is it in November? 

What color is it in winter ? 

How does Mother Nature sweep her house ? 

What is her strongest broom ? 

How does she wash her windows ? 

How does she get her scrubbing done ? 

How is her liouse dried and warmed ? 

(J) The Story (Approximate). 

The earth is Mother Nature's house. 

It is green in spring and summer. 

In November it is brown. 

In winter it is white. 

Mother Nature sweeps her house with the winds. 

The March wind is her strongest broom. 

She washes her windows with April showers. 

The rains do her scrubbing. 

The sun dries and warms her house. 

26. For the Latter Part of Second Tear.— (^/) Blackboard 
Outline. Mother Nature's Carpets. 

Does Mother Nature use the same carpet all the year ? 

When is lior carpet brown ? 

When does she use a soft white carpet? 

How is this carpet made ? 

When and how is this white carpet destroyed ? 

What is the color of Mother Nature's spring carpet ? 
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Wliat flowers do you find in this pattem? 

How often ia this flower-pattern changed ? 

What flowers do you find in Mother Nature's August 
and September carpeb ? 

What are scattered all over her Octoher carpet ? 

Which of Mother Nature's carpets do girla like best ? 

Which one do boys like best ? 

Which of Mother Nature^s carpets is used the longest 
without much change ? 

{b) The Story (Approximate), 

Mother Nature does not uae one carpet all the year. 

Her carpet ia brown in November* 

It ia soft and white in winter. 

This white carpet is made by the snowflakes. 

The sun and the south wind spoil it in the spring. 

Mother Nature's spring carpet is green. 

There are yellow dandelions and blue violets and some 
other flowers in the pattern. 

The pattern m changed every month from May to October. 

In August and September, Mother Nature's carpet haa 
asters and golden rod and pansies in the pattern « 

The October carpet has bright leaves all over it. 

Most girls like the spring carpet the best^ but some like 
the October carpet the most. 

Boys like Mother Nature's October carpet and her winter 
carpet* 

I think the winter carpet is used the longest. * 



Caution, liemember that these answers will vary some< 
what according to locality, 

27, For the Last Part of the Third Year*— (a) Black- 
BOARD OOTUHB. MoiJwr Naiure's Children, 

Name some of Mother Nature's children. 
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Which ones caa run very fast ? 

Which ones have the prettiest clothing ? 

Which ones are the tallest ? 

Which ones always carry lanterns ? 

Which ones make honey ? 

Which ones make paper houses ? 

Which ones furnish sugar ? 

Which ones give us nuts ? 

Which ones furnish music ? 

Which ones always have needles to spare ? 

Which of the children are carpenters ? 

Which ones are masons ? 

Which ones are drummers ? 

Wliich onus are weavers ? 

Which ones are tunnel diggers ? 

Which ones are fishermen ? 

Which ones are divers ? 

Which of Mother Nature^s children sleep several months 
of the year ? 

When does she awaken them ? 

Which of Mother Nature's children give the most help 
to people ? 

Which of her children do you like the most ? 

{b) The »Story (Approximate). 

Horses, cows, sheep, birds, insects, reptiles, flowers, 
trees^all kinds of animals and all kinds of plants are Mother 
Nature's chihlren. 

KahbitH, deer and squirrels can run very fast. 

Flowers, birds and butterflies wear the prettiest clothes. 

'I'hc trees are the tallest of the children. 

The fircllius always carry lanterns. 

I^ees make houoy. 

Wasps make paper houses. 
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Sugar cane, beets and maple trees give us sugar. 

The beech, walnut, oak, butternut, chestnut, almond 
and some other trees give us nuts. 

The birds, insects, frogs and toads furnish the music. 

The pine tree has thousands of needles. 

The woodpeckers and beavers are carpenters. 

Barn swallows, bank swallows, swifts and beavers are 
masons. 

Partridges and woodpeckers are drummers. 

Orioles, vireos and a few other birds are weavers. 

Woodchucks and moles dig tunnels. 

Fish-hawks are fishermen. 

All kinds of ducks are divers. 

Woodchucks, bears, frogs, toads, snakes and many 
plants sleep all winter. 

Mother Nature wakes all of them in the spring. 

I think cows and horses help people more than most of 
the children. 

I like to look at all of Mother Nature's children, but I 
don't want snakes and tigers and lions near me when they 
are loose. 

Cautions. l.Eeep in mind that similar reviews may 
be written, having all the questions limited to one topic, as 
trees, flowers, bees, butterflies, frogs, etc. The one above 
is general in character and should not be attempted until a 
great many specific reviews, both oral and written, have 
been given. 

2. Do not attempt to secure uniform answers. Encourage 
originality of expression so long as the work is correct in 
regard to facts and forms. 

3. Adapt the review questions to suit the locality as well 
as the ability of the pupils. 

4. Be extremely careful that all blackboard work is 
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absolutely oorrect in all respects. Pupils do not need the 
teacher's example to teach them careless habits. 

5. The lessons written by the children, by the aid of 
blackboard outlines, usually resalt in a story having con- 
siderable continuity and a fair degree of smoothness in 
language and style. Occasionally, an exercise like the last 
is given, in which the purpose is chiefly to test the knowl- 
edge of the pupils. In such exercises, however, the law of 
association should be kept in mind and the questions should 
be arranged accordingly. 

6. These written exercises are preparing the way for more 
difficult work on composition writing in later years. Owing 
to the dread that pupils feel when the word composition is 
used, it is better to speak of written reviews, tests and so 
on, and let the pupils really write compositions without 
thinking of doing so. 

7. To keep out errors and prevent discouragement, the 
motto must be "Slow and sure." 

8. Teach all pupils that accuracy and neatness always rank 
higher tlmn speed. Speed and fluency will come from repe- 
tition and practice. The results will be more rapid as the dif- 
ficulties of penmanship and mechanical forms are conquered. 

0. Let cliildren **loam to do by doing"; give written 
exercises frequently, having every new form first presented 
and drilled upon orally. 

10. The written work as outlined will be too difficult to 
finish in the third grade and should be carried into the 
fourth and fifth grades, and possibly higher. 

28. Initials and Abbreviations.— Before the third year 
closes, the children should be taught how to write initial 
letters inHtea<l of full names, when desired. They should 
also be tauglit how to use the simpler forms of abbreviations, 
as those for the days of the week, months of the year and 
for their native country and state. Exercises on these may 
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be pven lo SB tome of tbe periodi for mmi work, Thm ' 
laamiog of abbrerlmtionA sboitld be dxtended into the fourth 
jear and contmaed midl all those m common um are 
mastered. 

AbbrorUtions are unin teres ting of tbemBelveg, heooe 
difficnlt to learn . Matches, conducted like spelling match^i^ 
will be foond a stinmlant to study imd can^e the work to 
be finished more qaiekly and eaaily. 

Cauiwn. It ehould not be forgotten that all the laagoage 
forniB begnti in the primaiy gradee need lifelong practioe In 
order to keep them perfectly in mind on all occagions. 

29. Teaeking EngliJli to Foreignen. — There are manj 
children who enter onr fichools withoat OTen a speaking 
knowledge of the Engliab langnage. These are seriously 
handicapped when classed with pnpils who hare never nsed 
or heard any other language than English. 

With the children of foreign parentage, both ear and eye 
must bate constant and careful training; with the strictly 
American chilJrenj the ear ia already trained and a large 
ipoken vocabulary is freely used^ all of which proves 
that a double work must be done for the leas fortunate 
pupils or they will remain hopelessly behind their class- 
mates. 

Added to the timidity that all children feel upon enteriiig 
school, thoee who have little or no knowledge of our language 
are rendered painfully self-conscious because of the awkward 
prornint^nco in which they are placed. 

How to help such children learn Engliahj in the shortest 
time possible, is the problem that confronts the teacher. 
The bo«t method to follow is to help them, first, to become 
well acquaintod with the other members of the class, since 
chihlren always learn from children much faster than from 
adults. No notico of any sort should be taken of their 
awkwardness* Not a word, look or gesture should cauae 
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them to romember that they are different from the rest of 
the class. 

All general directions for the school or for the class 
should be given in English, but, for some time, interpreted 
by some pupil that has a knowledge of both languages. If 
no such pupil is at hand, resort to the most expressive 
pantomime that can be invented. In a surprisingly short 
time, the interpretations will not be necessary, unless a new 
]Mipil enters or a new form of instruction is introduced. 

Tlie utmost kindness and tact will be needed to win the 
full coniidenco of these little strangers and wear away their 
natural embarrassment. (The other children should be 
talked to privately and their friendly cooperation secured.) 
On the playground their tendency will be to withdraw from 
the others and spend the time talking together in their 
native language. This should quietly, tactfully but per- 
sistently ])e prevented. See that they are drawn into all the 
games and induced to participate in them. Thus the ear 
will got ('onstant training and the interest and excitement of 
the Aport will lead them to talk English with some freedom, 
long before the more formal indoor exercises bring this 
result. 

The wordrt that they will most quickly learn are the 
sehool commands, nouns that can be clearly illustrated by 
objects, and verbs of action. The latter may bo illustrated 
perfec^tly by having the action performed each time one of 
these verbs is Urtod. The order should be (I) the spoken 
word, ("i) the action, (3) the written word. The latter 
should remain upon the board or special diart, to impress 
itself ui)on the eye and become familiar to all the class. 

Other words must be used as needed and the law of 
nssociation will help these children to become familiar with 
them. Erecjuent drills upon words and sounds tliat are 
found to be especially diflicult should be given daily to 
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the whole school, the teacher showing all the pupils just 
how to manage the Tocal organs in order to enunciate 
properly. 

Suppose certain children say dm for ihen^ All ahould be 
instructed to watch the teacher and do as she does. Place 
the tongue firmly against the lower edge of the upper teeth 
and hold it there while ihen is sounded. This will make it 
impossible to say den and will bring the correct pronuncia- 
tion* Similar instructiou must be given for other trouble- 
Sviue sounds. Much more drill in phonics is needed than 
for pupils from American homes* Much more practice in 
speaking English is necessary and all legitimate means must 
be used to secure the needed amount. 

Among the first phrases, they should learn snch as form 
the social currency of polite society: please^ if i/ou phaset 
ihank you^ gond-hye^ good morning^ good nighty how do you 
do; and to prevent the wrong use of ean: nmy I go^ do, 
have^ etc* 

Surround these foreign children with an atmosphere that 
is kind, sympathetic and courteotia* Keep them doing 
things in response to English requests or commands. Keep 
them speaking and reading English* Have them build or 
write the words with the others and enter into all exercises 
that the others ha^e ; also provide special exercises* 

This is the hardest language problem that confronts the 
teacher J but it has been succesBfuUy worked out, time and 
egain^ by the methods suggested. Each teacher should be 
able to add Various devices of her own by which the work may 
he hastened. One teacher used to send frequent pleasant 
greetings (in English) to the parents. Another had each 
little memory gem repeated at home. Another induced the 
children to play school at home, to show father and mother 
what we do at school* 

Cauiions. 1* The teacher confronted by this problem 
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can do much towards solving it by comparing the elementary 
sounds in the two languages and noticing those that are not 
common to both. The children will have difficulty in 
articulating only those sounds in the English not found in 
their own language, and it is to these that special attention 
should be given. 

2. Kemember that the difficulty which these children 
have to overcome is physiological, so teach them how to 
use their vocal organs ; then give frequent drills on the pro- 
nunciation of the difficult sounds. Simply pronouncing 
words to these pupils is time and effort wasted. 

30. Letter Writing. — Children are always intensely inter- 
ested in sending and receiving letters; hence, even during 
the first year, something of letter writing may be introduced 
with pleasure and profit. A tiny letter to Santa C'laus just 
before Christmas will make a pleasing beginning in this line. 
In tins, the pupils should carefully copy the forms for open- 
ing and closing from models written on the board by the 
teacher. They should also copy the superscription for the 
envelope. The body of the letter should be original but 
very brief. Usually this part consists of but one or two 
short sentences, in which Santa Clans is told what present 
is most desired at Christmas time. 

The next attempt may be deferred until February and 
consist of a little valentine to father or mother, or to both. 
If other letters are written during the year, one may bo an 
invitation to a birthday party, and another a little note of 
thanks for some real or imaj?inary gift or favor. These four 
will bo quite enough. They should conform in all respects 
to the forms ])rescribcd by correct usage, and he written 
with the utmost rare, ^[uch greater interest will be felt 
if correct note paper can be used and the letters sent 
through the regular poBtoffi(*e or delivered by a special 
messenger. 
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In all these efforts, the writera should be permitted to 
ask how to make any letter, how to spell aDj word or how to 
use any mark of punctoation. Pride must be called in to 
secure correctness and neatness. 

During the second and third years, the letters may be a 
little longer and a little more frequents A letter to some 
dear friend or relative may be written after Christmas to 
tell of gifts. One may be written after a birthday or picnic, 
telling how the day was speat. Boys may write to some 
chum and describe a dog or some other pet animal, a new 
sled, a nutting party, a toboggan slide, etc. 

Caution* It is all-important that the writor has some- 
thing of vivid interest to himself that he may make the cause 
of his letter; therefore, study the children individually, to 
leani of their tastes and their personal belongings, before 
assigning the topics for letters. The teacher should never 
aek children to write letters or other exercises npon abstract 
themes. 

SL Conclusion. — No special text-hook on language is 
needed for the use of primary pupils. Teachers should have 
several good grammars at hand for reference, but should be 
so familiar with the subject as to make frequent reference 
unnecessary. 

During the first two years, no separate period is needed 
for either oral or written language. The oral language is 
a necessary part of every school exercise, both formal and 
i n f or m al . The am al 1 amo un fc of wri tten work req u ire d m ay 
be done in eome of the periods allotted to seat work. Slates 
and pencils, blackboard and crayons should be used alter- 
nately, in order that change of position and change for the 
different sets of muscles uaed may he obtained, 

Ib the third year, and beyond, the greater part of the 
oral language work continues as a part of the other school 
exercises, A separate period is needed for the written 
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work, the technical forms being more numerous and difficult 
and the exercises of greater length. 

Each method of teaching language has its ardent 
doYotees, and it is seldom that a method is projected that is 
wholly without merit. Some few of the many have 
numerous excellent points to commend them. However, 
it remains true that as long as children, localities and 
environment differ as they do to-day, no one method 
will be able to meet all the requirements made by these 
differences 

32. Bibliography. — There are numerous grammars and 
language books on the market, many of which are too well 
known to need mention here. 

Among the later ones published, in which are found 
helpful suggestions for teaching language, chiefly for pupils 
beyond the third grade, are the following : 

Cooley, Mrs., Language Lessons from Literature t Book One, 

HouRhton, Mifflin & Co.. Chicago $0.45 

Motcalf & liri^ht, Language Exercises, American I)ook Com- 
pany, Chiraffo 35 

Rankin, Mm., Et^eryday English, Book One, Educational Pub- 
lishing Company , Chira^o 60 

Southworth <^ Goddanl, Elements of Composition and Qram^ 

mar, Bonj. 11. Sanhom & Co., (-hicago 60 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Of the children living in the country and those living 
in the city, which do you think are the better prepared for 
language work when they enter school ? Give your reasons 
for your answer. 

2. What mental powers are trained by requiring pupils 
to reproduce stories that are told or read to them? Are 
there any dangers for the teacher to guard against in such 
an exercise ? If so, what are they ? 

3. What do you understand by ''every lesson a language 
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leHson** (1) as it applies to the teacher ? (2) as it applies to 
the pupllB ? 

4. Why BhofiM fiimilee and metaphors be taught in 
primaTy grades? What figures of speech -are frequently 
used too much in these grades? 

5. What do you expect your pupils to gain from memo- 
rizing short poems and other selections of choice literature ? 
How will you teach these lessons so as to secure the desired 
results ? 

6. How can the written exercises in other subjects be 
made to assist the work in language? How do these 
exercises often hinder the work in language ? 

7. What do pupils gain from copying stanzas of poetry 
and short paragraphs from selections of prose ? What must 
the teacher do to haye them derive the greatest benefit from 
this exercise ? 

8. To what extent should letter writing be taught in the 
third grade ? Outline a lesson for begiuniDg this work, 

9. Why are children so prone to use the incorrect language 
learned at home and on the playground, instead of the 
correct forms learned at school ? How can this tendency be 
lessened ? 

10. Is it wise to have pupils criticise one another's 
language ? Wliy ? 
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LESSOV EIOHTSEK 

GEOGRAPHY 

1. What Geography Includes. — ^'Geography is not a simple 
science by itself, like botany or geology or astronomy, but a 
collection of sciences levied upon to describe the earth as the 
dwelling place of man, and to explain something of its more 
important features. About one-fourth of the material relates 
strictly to geography; about one-half to the inhabitants, 
their manners, custqms, institutions, industries, and the 
remaining one-fourth is drawn from the sciences of miner- 
alogy* botany, zoology and astronomy." — Committee of 
Fifteen. 

From the above statement it is clearly seen that 
geography is related to all human interests, and that within 
its scope it includes the various branches of natural science, 
history and much of literature. It deals with both the past 
and the present, and to its store of facts are added yearly 
those which mark the material progress of mankind. 

2. The Teaoher^i Preparation.— (^) Knowledge. That 
the teacher may succeed in teaching so complex a subject, it 
is first of all necessary that she should have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of those branches to which geography is 
closely related. Particuhirly is it necessary that she be 
acquainted with botany, zoology, physiography and meteor- 
ology. Without a knowledge of these branches, the teacher 
of geograpliy will find herself constantly handicapped, and 
for thin reason unable to make the subject interesting or 
profitable to the pupils. 
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(b) Debcriptiye Power. The teacher of geography 
must possess or cultivate the art of graphic description. 
She should he able to give clear, conaected and interesting 
descriptions of places, peoples, events, plants and animals. 
Many teachers posaess this power to a marked degree^ and 
all can acquire it by careful study and by reading good books 
of travel and narratives. 

The successful teacher of geography should be able to 
sketch rapidly and with a good degree of accuracy, both on 
the blackboard and on paper. The importance of this ability 
can scarcely be overestimated. Oftentimes a few lines on 
the board will give the class a clearer idea of a river system, 
mountain range, coast line or island than any amount of 
verbal description. Drawings do not need to be elalTOrate 
or even carefully finished, but they should be such as the 
teacher can make while she talks to her class, and every line 
in them shonld have a meaning. What may be done in a 
simple manner by the use of the crayon is illustrated iu the 
figures on page 491. Ability to draw on paper is necessary 
because the teacher often needs to asai^t pupils by showing 
them how to sketch maps and many other objects needful 
to illustrate their geography work. 

(c) Material, The geography teacher should gather 
and constantly have on hand a stock of material specially 
adapted to the work of the grade in which she is giving 
instruction. One of the most valuable portions of this 
material will be pictures which she can secure from magazines, 
daily papers and many other sources. Especially helpful 
are the pictures obtained from circulars distributed by the 
large railway and steamship companies. Descriptive cata- 
logues of large manufacturing firms and other leading whole- 
Bale and retail establishments also contain a great deal of 
material that can bs used. These pictures should be 
mounted on heavy manila paper or light cardboard. As far 
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filed either alphabetically or by locality, as by state and 
country* Large envelopea are both cheap and conyenieat 
for the piirpoae. By embracing every opportunity, a teacher 
can collect in this way a very valuable set of pictures in a 
short time^ 

Of equal value to the picture cabinet will be the scrap 
cabinet J if the selections are as carefully and faithfully made- 
There is not an issue of a daily paper but that contains more 
or less geographical information of value to the teacher. 
Many articles in educational journals are written especially 
for the purpose of assisting primary teachers in geography* 
Others are found in magazines, and still others can be obtained 
from various sources. Expensive apparatus ia not essential 
for the preservation of these scraps. By placing them in large 
envelopes, writing upon the outside of the envelope the title 
of each article included, and arranging them either according 
to locality or alphabetically , thay are always easily found 
and made ready for use. Scraps should never be pasted into 
a acrapbook. It ia impossible to arrange them logically^ 
and oftentimes the clippings are printed on both sides, 
BO that only a portion of them can be preserved in this 
manner. 

[d) Plans. The teacher of primary gradea in planning 
her work should see its relation to geography and see the 
part that each lesson has in the entire system of instruction 
in this subject. Having thoroughly mastered this part of 
the problem, she should then plan the work of her grade so 
ai to have it closely related, as far as it treats of geography, 
to the work of the grades that follow. In order that she 
may do this wisely, it is well even for the primary teacher to 
have a good knowledge of the primary geography to be used 
farther on. 

In selecting geography subjects for primary gradeSj the 
teacher should be guided by (1) the adaptation of the sub- 
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ject to the capacity of the children, (2) its adaptation to 
the season of the year, (3) its ability to be easily related to 
other departments. To illustrate: the lessons in nature 
study are easily related to geography. They are also closely 
related to drawing and language, and occasionally to number 
lessons. Frequently subjects, otherwise equally proper, 
might be selected for primary grades were it not for the fact 
that they are of such nature that they are not easily related 
to the other work of the school. It is usually wise to omit 
such subjects. 

(<?) The Daily LESSoy. Aside from her general prepa- 
ration for teacliing geography, there is a special preparation 
that is vital to the teacher's success. This is the preparation 
on each day^s lesson. Having fixed upon her plan for the 
term, tlie teacher should determine as far as possible before- 
hand what she will accomplisli each month, and then what 
portion of the month's work shall be covered each week. 
When this has been done, she is in a position to plan and 
prepare her daily lessons wisely. This preparation should 
include the selection of the subject for the lesson, and 
a thorougli study of the subject for the purpose of pre- 
senting it to the class so as to bring out the desired points. 
This study should include the general line of questioning 
necessary to lead the class to discover the desired facts 
an<l principles. In addition to this, the teacher should 
prepare to give one or more interesting facts or incidents, to 
relate an anecdote or road or repeat a short poem or other 
literary selection especially suited to the lesson. 

3. Ezoursions.—All of the geography lessons in the 
prinuiry grades luive to do with the immediate neighhorliood, 
and often lessons can be made more effective l)y taking the 
class to the place whore the object under consideration can 
bo stuilied. In a rural school the teacher am usually find 
the ne<M*s8ary material within a short distance of the school- 
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hoaae, but in towna it is frequently necessary to take the 
claas several blocks. Wben ezciirBions that involve traveling 
long distances or that are to take th& children away from 
school for some length of time are planned, this fact should 
be stated one or two days beforehand and each member of 
the class should be aaked to obtain permission from hie 
parents to accompany the excursion. This wili prevent any 
objections arising afterwards and also show that the teacher 
desireB to cooperate with the parents. 

When an excursion is decided upon^ it ahonld be carefully 
planned. The teacher should viait the place beforehand and 
make a thorough study of it to determine just what she 
wishes the clasa to observe. In case the excursion is to a 
manufactory or a store^ the proprietor should be consulted 
and his permission for the visit obtained. The children 
should be kept together and their observation should be 
directed by the teacher; otherwise many of them will be 
bewildered by the numerous sights and will fail to systemat- 
ically observe anything. With young children j only the most 
important facts should be considered. If minute details are 
attempted, the children will become confused and on the fol- 
lowing day only a few of them will be able to give a con- 
nected account of what was seen. 

The excursion should always be followed by a discussion 
of the trip, in which each pupil should be called upon to state 
what he learned. The teacher should not be discouraged if 
these first attempts are seemingly failures. She will fiud 
that one child saw one thing and another another, notwith- 
standing the fact that the attention of the class was directed 
to the same objects. However, by putting together the 
points brought out by the various pupils, a connected and 
reasonably systematic account will be obtained* This should 
be re-stated to the class by the teacher in such a manner that 
all can remember it, and from day to day it should be called 
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up until oa(^h pupil is ablo to give a connectod account of 
what was learned during the trip. 

(\iitftons. 1. In reviewing the excursion, after the first 
lesson only a few moments of eiich recitation should be given 
to it; otherwise the children will become tired of the sub- 
ject and lose interest. 

2. It is not lulvisable to make excursions with small chil- 
dren to places where any danger will be incurred. In ca.^e a 
factory, foundry or other similar place is to be visited, 
enough older pupils or adults should accompany the teacher 
to provide every child with a suitable escort; otherwise seri- 
ous accidents may hap|)en. 

4. The Study of Types.— (</) Importaxik. The excur- 
sion brings us to an important phase of geography teaching. 
This is the study of a few objects or phenomena as types of 
the classes which they represent. The multitude of sub- 
jects contained in geography precludes even so much as the 
briefest consideration of many; therefore others, especially 
those that, on account of their relation to the subject as a 
whole, are the most important, must be selected for study. 
The study of one river from its 8)urce to its mouth will give 
the pupils a goo<l idea of nearly all rivers. Likewise, the 
study of a prominent mountain, like Pike's Peak with all its 
surroundings, prepares for the study of all mountains, aTid 
as the connection of this peak with others is shown, the idea 
of tlie mountain range is developed. The study of Lake 
Michigan embnices all the facts common to the Cireat Lakes. 
This is also true in all lines of industry. The study of a 
single coal mine, wheat field, lumber mill or factory will 
give the <*lass tangible and definite i<lea8 of the great industry 
to which each belongs. 

(/;) Mktmoi). While fraught with great i>ossibilitio8, the 
study of types may result in failure unless the work 
is carefully planned and executed. The teaciier's plan 
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should include the ielection of material, her own pr^pamtioti 
for the recitation and for securing from ihe popils the 
desired rosults. 

In aeleeting material, the teacher should be guided bi^ 

the oapacitj of the class, the me^ns for preparing the lassoii 
and the interest that the subject will awaken in the pupils. 
With pupils of the second and third grades, the l^sona 
fihould deal with those things with which the class is some- 
what familiar, and should not be on subjects too difficult for 
them to understand ; neither should they be on subjects whose 
relations to other subjects are not easily seen. In the rural 
schools of Illinois and lowsj such subjects as corn and milk 
are excellent. In towns, some leading manufacture or other 
occupation can be chosen* lu either case, the teacher 
ehoukl begin by b electing the subject that she can use to best 
advantage, and in the lower grades thestudiea should always 
be confined to those subjects which can be illustrated from 
material easily obtainable. 

The teacher must plan the lesson carefully. She should 
become thoroughly familiar with the subject, obtaining as 
far as posaible her knowledge at first hand* This may be 
done by visiting the place tiud by making inquiries of others. 
If an industry is to be studied, the teacher should visit the 
factory, learn all she can by her own obserFation and sup* 
piemen t this knowledge by conversation with those engaged 
in the work* Having obtained this knowledgCj she should 
BO arrange it that she can give clear, vivid and. interesting 
deacriptions of wliat she has seen, and also show the relation 
of the subject under consideration to other suhjecta; as, in 
the study of milk, it is not only necessary that the teacher 
bo able to give a full account of how milk is obtained and of 
its usee on the farm, but she shotild also be able to explain 
the relation of the farm dairy to the creamery, and of the 
oreamery to the supplying of the people iu the great cities 
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with butter and clieoso. Transportation of milk to such 
cities as ('hicago, Saint Louis or any large city to which it 
is shipped shouhl also be noted. 

In the preparation of the lesson, the teacher should also 
decide upon what information she will give the pupils for the 
purpose of arousing their interest in the subject, and what 
information she will ask them to obtain for themselves. 
At the recitation following the laying out of the work, each 
pupil should report upon his progress. These reports will 
enable the toac^her to direct the activities of the children more 
definitely, and will show also what information the pupils 
are unable to obtain and what she should supply at that time. 
It will probably require several recitations to complete the 
work, and before the subject is dropped each pupil should 
be able to give in good language a connected account of 
what has been studied. 

(r) Kkvimws. Type studies are excellent for reviews, 
especially when the subject has been pursued in a somewhat 
disconnecte<l manner, a^ frequently ha[>pens in following the 
plan of the text -book in primary geography. By preparing 
outlines for the pupils to use in stn<lying their review lessons, 
all related topics can thus in* C(mnected. In the review of 
the Mississippi Hasin, one outline would lake up the study 
of the main river fnmx source to mouth; another wcmld 
trwit of the tributaries; a thinl, the nature of the country; 
a fourth, the industries in the basin; a tifth, the cities, and 
so on until each topic coverwl in the study had been treated. 
Finally, the relation of all these topics to one another 
shouhl be shown. 

(\ntfion. In order to obtain the most far-reaching 
results from the study of types, the general plan should bo 
carefully forme<l an<I should iiKrlude such a {N^riod of time as 
a term or a school ywir. The subjects selecletl shouhl !»*' of 
such a nature im to enable the class to obtain a connected 
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idea of the leadiBg facts of geography of their own county 
or city, according to the plan that the teacher has in mmd> 
For the higher grades the plan will, of cour8e> be much 
more extended than for the primary grades. 

Studies of this sort should also be followed in the higher 
grades by the thorough and systematic study of a text-book. 

6. Work for the Firat and Seeoud G^rades.— (a) Plants 
AND Animals. The geography work of the first and second 
grades is along the line of nature study. In giving her 
lessons on plants and animals, the teacher should constantly 
bear in mind the relation that these leeaons sustain to the 
geography of the higher grades. The geography phases of 
such legsona consist in having the pupils ascertain where the 
plants grow. Are they found on high or low land ? In dry 
Boil or wet soil ? What are they used for by man ? How do 
animals use them ? The answers to snch questions as these 
bring out tlis facts that birds use portions of some plants in 
buildiug their nests; that they use the seeds of plauts for 
food; that squirrels eat nuts and acorns, and that rabbits 
feed upon clover, the young shoots of shrubs and the bark 
of young trees. The children will discover that some plants 
will grow only in low, wet ground, while others require high 
land and a dry soil. They will also learn that some animals 
burrow in the ground ; sonne make nests iu the trunks of 
trees, while birds build theii nests in various places. 

In treating of the uses of plants and animals to man, only 
those uses should be mentioned that the children already 
know and can easily understand, such as the use of corn and 
wheat for food and the use of cotton fiber for clothing* The 
work should be made very simple and confined to the 
immediate locality. For more specific plansi see directioua 
for nature study in Lessons Fifteen and Sixteen. 

(b) Studt of the Weather, Even the youngest chil- 
dren can be easily interested in the weather* They all lore 
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the BUBsMiie and many of them enjoy the rain and the snow. 
One of the most interesting and effective methods is to 
construct a weather calendar Bomewhat after the phm shown 
on page 499* The calendar may be drawn upon the board, 
or upon a large sheet of nianila paper^ if board room is scarce, 
and the weather by which each month is characterized 
indicated by drawing a picture at the top. A more elaborate 
calendar can be made for the week by drawing a picture in 
the square for each day. The illtistration gives an idea for a 
rainy Monday, a windy Tuesday and a hot Wednesday in 
summer* Again, the pictures may be colored or the squares 




washed in with color — yellow or blue for sunshine, gray for 
clouds and black for rains or other storms. If the cHlendar 
is large and the teacher or some pupil in the school can do 
the works much interest is added by sketching into each 
square some event of the day. 

In the second grade j and especiaUy in the last half of the 
year, the attention of the children should be called to the 
sky, leatling them to notice the different forms of clouds and 
the rising and sotting of the sun, though only the simplest 
facta connected with these phenomena should be dwelt uponp 

Plant charts are also interesting. A plant chart for ^lay 
would include the plants found blossoming in May; it might 
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give merely the names, or the names, pictures and dates when 
the flowers were first seen. A plant chart might include also 
the seed and root of each kind of plant. For the first and 
second grades the chart should be simple, like the illustra- 
tion on page 502. 

(c) Thk Study of Material. The pupils in these 
grades should be made acquainted with the various materials 
in common use, such as wool, cotton, iron, brick, stone, 
lumber and asphalt. To these, if time permits, many of the 
commodities used in tlie home may be added, such as 
tea, coffee, sugar and spices. This is excellent work for 
the winter months and can take the place of the lessons 
in nature study that occupy the fall and spring. The work 
should be made very simple, and the children asked to make 
collections of material. They should loam to recognize the 
different materials from their appearance; be able to dis- 
tinguish cotton from wool, iron from lead and other metals 
from one another. 

It iH not wise at this time to ask the clnldren to dis- 
tinguish different kinds of wood, as this requires too minute 
a study. The children will be interested in learning what 
parts of the plant or animal or other material are used, as 
tho filwr of the cotton plant, the trunk of the troe for 
lumber, and also what substances are used in manufa(!turing 
such building material as brick and cement. The teacher 
should be guide<l in these lessons by the ability of the class 
to comprehend tlie work and by the time at her disiK>sal. 
Tlie danger is that too much will be attempted. 

8. Work for the Third Grade.— (^0 Natirk SrrnY. In 
the beginning of the year the geography of the third grade 
is a continuation of and an onlargemont upon the nature 
study of the second grade. The difference, however, lies in 
the t&rt that the geography becomes more prominent and 
the nature study less so. 
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The pupils should now bogin a systematic study of home 
geography. A number of topics can be considered during 
the year. The extent to which eiich can be carried will 
depend upon the ability of the class and upon the time at 
the teacher's disposal. Usually, more can be accomplished 
in a graded school than in a rural school where the teacher 
is compelled to have a large number of recitations each day. 
In connection with the study of plants this year, the children 
should have their attention called to soil, the rocks and the 
relation of one to the other. A little attention to this 
matter on the part of the teacher will soon enable the pupils 
to understand how soil is formed, and the brightest ones 
will often bo able to tell why the soils in the valley and on 
an adjoining hillside are frequently different. 

(b) Maps. In this grade the children should begin the 
study of maps. This is best introduced by having the class 
draw a map of the schoolroom. The first map should be 
drawn by the teacher and class together. Before the lesson 
is completed, the children should understand what is meant 
by scale ; also what part of the map is always used for a 
given direction, as the top for the north, the right hand for 
the east. After the map has been drawn by the pupiLs and 
teacher together, it should then bo drawn by the class with- 
out the aid of the teiicher. In due course of time a map of 
the schoolroom should be followed by one of the school 
grounds. Later in the year this exorcise can usually be 
extended with profit to the sketching of a nuip of the 
neighborhood. 

If the school is situated in the midst of a large town, 
only a small section of the town, including tlie block in 
which the school is located, and possibly an adjoinin;*: block, 
sliould bo included in the map. TiMU^hers fn'(|uently make 
mistakes in requiring pupils of this grade to (construct a 
map of a city or town, the work re({uired boing altogether 
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too complicated. In rural schools, the older pupils of this 
grade ought to bo able in the latter part of the year to con- 
struct maps of the farms on which they live. An exercise of 
this sort always lends interest because of its variety. 

(e) Climate. The weather study of the primary grades 
should be extended in the third grade to include observations 
on the climate. These lessons should include a study of the 
seasons and their length and characteristics ; also the months 
in which each season occurs. Each season should be 
characterized by the kind of weather which predominates. 
Summer is hot and winter is cold; autumn is warm and 
grows cold, while the spring is cool and grows warmer until 
it merges into summer. 

The length of day and night at different seasons of the 
year should also be noticed. Pupils of this grade should be 
led to watch the position of the sun on the horizon at 
sunset. While they will be unable to see any change in its 
position from one day to another, by comparing it with some 
fixed object which is between them and the horizon, such as 
a tree or a building, in the course of a month they will 
discover that tlie sun has changed its position quite a little, 
and in the course of a season they will be able to note the 
change which relates to the difference in the length of day 
and night. The pupils sliould be led to study the moon 
and loam its different phases. Children of this grade can 
also bo taught to locate the north star by its position in 
relation to the Great Dipper. These lessons lead them to 
an interest in the heavenly bodies which, as the years go on, 
will in(;roase and enable them to derive much pleasure from 
the study of the sky. 

In connection with the study of the seasons and the 
formation of soils, the work of water should be considered; 
how the rains wash the soil down into the valleys, wearing 
little valleys in the banks by the roadsides and in other 
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places; how the evaporation of water forms steam or invisible 
vapor, according to the condition of the atmosphere, and 
how the rapid freezing and thawing of water crumbles the 
rocks and assists in the formation of soil. The formation 
of frost and dew and snow should also be treated. If only 
the simplest and most obvious facts are touched upon in 
these lessons, they can bo made very interesting and will give 
the pupils much valuable information. 

{d) Surface. The children already know what hills and 
valleys are, and if they live in a mountainous locality they 
know the difference between a hill and a mountain; but 
probably they have never had their attention called to the 
relation which these different surface forms sustain to one 
another. They should now begin a systematic study of sur- 
face. In this way only the loading features of the locality 
should be considered, as the highest hills, the deepest 
valleys, the largest streams. Later, the study can be 
extended to the more minute features. These lessons furnish 
excellent material for developing the descriptive powers of 
the children and are valuable aids in language work as well 
as in geography. 

(r) Dkaixaoe. In connection with surface, the attention 
of the children should be directed to important streams. 
They should be led to discover for themselves, if iwssible, 
why the streams flow in a given direction. It is not wise to 
follow this topic too far. For illustration, if the principal 
river nearest to the school is long, like the Illinois or the 
Mississippi, it is not wise to make a complete study of this 
river at this time, following it to its mouth and treating of 
its tributaries. Instead, make a study of one tributary as a 
type. 

(/) Products. These should inrludt^ tlie principal prod- 
ucts of the locality. They uro usually divided into agricul- 
tural, mineral and manufactured. In Iowa this line of study 
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will generally lead to a study of corn and dairy prodacts. 
In Illinois it will lead to the study of grain, coal, and in 
flome localities, numerous mamifactures. In the selection of 
types, the teacher will be guided almost entirely by the 
locality, 

(g) OooupATiONS, What has been said in respect to the 
selection of topics in products applies here. In connection 
with these topics the pupils should be led to see the necessity 
for different occnpations; as, why one man is a farmer, 
another a blackamith, another a merchant, and to realize 
the dependence that the various occupations of the com- 
munity have upon ons another, 

(h) Means of Traveu This inclndes a study of roads 
and railroads in the immediate locality, and, if upon a 
navigable river or other body of water, the boat lines. This 
should not be carried too far. In the study of railroads in 
this gTvde it is usually safe to stop with the nearest important 
railroad conter located upon the line. In the staJy of roads 
it is usually safe to stop with the largest town to which the 
road leads, 

(i) PcBLtc BuiLDiKSS- These include the school, 
churches, cotirthouse and any other large huHdings within 
the locality studied. The reason for the existence of these 
bnildings and their location can be profitably discussed. It 
is not well at this time to enter into their means of 
support, 

(j) Course op Study< Wherever the teacher finds an 
established course of study it shonld, as far as possible, be 
followed. If carefully prepared, such a course will cover 
the ground outlined above, and it will also prepare the pupils 
for the text- book to be used in the next grade, 

(k) PREPAEATION FOE THE TeXT-BoOK. In mOSt SChools 

the primary geography is introduced in the fourth grade. 
The teacher of the third grade should become thoroughly 
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acquainted with this book, and so plan her work that at the 
end of the year the pupils will be prepared to study the 
text-book intelligently. 

7. Work for the Fourth Grade.-— (^) Introducing the 
Text-Book. The failure of many teachers in geography 
begins at this point and is usually due to two things: (1) 
Lack of preparation on the part of the pupils, and (2) 
inability on the part of the teacher to handle the book 
wisely. In order that the second cause may be removed, the 
following suggestions are given: 

(1) Let the teacher become thoroughly familiar with the 
primary geography before she begins her school. Ilor study 
of this book should be from the viewpoint of the teacher, 
not of the pupil. She probably knows the subject-matter 
that it contains, but in addition to this she should under- 
stand thoroughly the scope and purpose of the work. 

(2) The teacher should note carefully the difficulties to 
bo overcome, whether of fact, of language or of plan. Some 
books in primary geography are illogically arranged and their 
plan cannot be followed with success ; some are written in 
language sodifficult that the pupils cannot understand it, while 
others treat of topics far beyond the capacity of the pupils. 

(3) The teacher should prepare the way to meet and 
overcome these difficulties. 

(4) Careful attention should be given to the use of the 
book in the class. A new book is always an embarrassment 
to the young child, and when that book is so entirely dilfer- 
ent from any other with which he is acrpiainted as is the 
average primary geography, the troul)lo is j^reat, indeed. 
The first lessons should be given to overcoming this embar- 
rassment, and this can Ih) accomplished the most easily by 
having the pupils use their books freely during the recita- 
tions, reading from the text and discussing with the teacher 
the facts presented in the lessen. 
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When the lesaoa to be assigned contains topics of more 
than average difficulty, it is often well for the teacher to 
spend a portion of the recitation in studying the lesson with 
the class and in helping them to understand the difficult 
portioQS. The teacher shonld rememher that it is not so 
important that a gi?en portion of the book be corered during 
the first fe^ir weeks of school aa it is that the children should 
become thoroughly acquainted with the book, and in sach a 
manner as to awaken their interest in it. After this is 
accomplished the work will progress rapidly, 

(b) Maps, With the introduction of the text-book comes 
a new phase of map study ; that is, the study of the map in 
the book. If the text-book is carefully prepared, the first 
maps will be very simple. The teacher shoiUd see that the 
pupils understand what the maps represent. Attention 
should be called to the scale on which they are drawn, and 
the pupils should reproduce the maps as far as possible fmm 
memory either on the board or on paper. 

Along with the study of the maps in the book, map 
sketching should be continued. The work of the third 
grade can here be extended to include larger areas, either of 
the country or the town, as the case may be. Xo effort 
should be spared to make the maps real to the pnpil. They 
should mean more to him than a patch of blackboard or 
piipcr surrounded with lines. Because of the lack of proper 
training in the beginning of their study of geography, many 
pupils lose Yery much that is of value in the higher grades. 
If tliey once get a distaste for map study it seldom means 
anything of value to them afterwards. 

The pupils of this grade should begin to model the ear- 
face of the country and continents which they study, la 
other words, they should be taught to make relief rnaps^ 
Various materials can be used for this. Of these the most 
easily obtainable and least expensiye is paper. Tear old 
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newspapers into fine bits not to exceed a quarter of an inch 
square. Put these in water containing mucilage in pro- 
portion of about a tablespoonful of mucilage to a cup of 
water. Soak thoroughly and then grind in a mortar with a 
pestle or stir in a deep dish with a strong stick until the 
paper is transformed into a pulp. With this relief maps can 
be molded easily. The maps may be placed on bits of board 
or shingle, or if not to be preserved, on slates. The muci- 
lage holds the paper in place and when dry the map becomes 
quite hard. 

(r) Additional Material. The fourth grade work in 
geography loads the pupil farther and farther from home, 
lie has his attention called to new localities and ho becomes 
interested in them and in new industries. This calls for 
more information from the book and from the teacher. 
Here is an opportunity to direct the pupils' reading to 
excellent advantage, if the class have access to a library. It 
is well for the teacher now to bring to class such material 
from her scrap cabinet as is suitable, and to have the 
different articles read to the class by pupils. She can often, 
also, call their attention to articles in papers and magazines, 
provided they are written in a style and in language that the 
children can understand. 

The extending of these relations brings prominently 
before the pu})ils of this grade the subject of commerce, and 
this affords an excellent opportunity for a more complete 
study of typ(^s. The relation of the town to tiio nearest 
great city; the reason for hauling freight in different direc- 
tions over the railway ; the reason for different kinds of stores 
in town, su<^h as groceries, <lrygoods stores, clothing stores, 
et(\, should be dearly brought out. All of these lessons 
furnish excellent material for both oral and written language. 

{(i) Imaoinauy Thavklh. a very interesting variation 
of tlio ordinary recitation in geography is occasionally to 
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appoint different pupils in the class to take imaginary 
journeys, such as a trip from home to the nearest city, to a 
neighboring town, or, when the class is prepared for it, to a 
foreign country. The pupil prepares as thoroughly as 
possible and at the recitation gives an account of the journey, 
including a connected description of the place visited, and 
adds any other interesting facts possible. Sometimes pupils 
of the class have taken journeys to distant cities or some 
other locality. They are usually glad to tell the class what 
they have seen and what experiences they have had in going 
and returning. Whenever lessons of this kind are given, 
the teacher should see that the work is carefully planned 
and that the account is given in a connected manner and 
presented in good language. 

{e) Current Events. Pupils of the fourth grade are 
interested in the affairs of their immediate locality. The 
teacher can turn this interest to good advantage, often 
using it to show the relation of geography to events, such as 
a washout in the road or railway caused by a heavy rainfall ; 
or the necessity of constructing the roads in a certain way 
to avoid the effects of rain and snow. The pupils of this 
grade will be likewise interested in what happens 
in neighboring towns or cities with which they are 
somewhat acquainted ; in discoveries and in descriptions of 
new things and new places. They are not interested in 
matters of legislation, either city or national, in court 
decisions or in financial topics. 

The study of current events can be made profitable, pro- 
vided it is duly guarded. Anything of a sensational nature — 
crimes, executions, scandals, politics or religious topics — 
should be strictly avoided, and only those topics introduced 
that can be discussed without objection on the part of any 
one and that will give valuable and helpful information. 

The following outlines, in addition to those given in the 
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leeson on Nature Studyy are intended to be suggestive. 
Each teacher should select her topics and prepare her own 
outlines, adapting the lessons to the season, the environment 
and the pupils. 

8. Suggestive Lessons for Primary Pupils.— -(rt) Snow. 
Description; whence the snow comes; cause of snow; study 
of snow crystals; uses of snow. 

A good time for this lesson is during the first snowstorm. 
As a preparation for the simple explanation of the cause of 
snow, the evaporation of water and its presence in the air 
may be shown by leaving a small dish of water in the room 
until the water evaporates. 

{b) Thk Sl'N. Have a simple description given by the 
class; call attention to tlio rising and setting, and the change 
in place of rising and setting as observed by the pupils. Give 
a simple explanation of the change of the sun's position. 
Have the pupils measure the sun's shadow each day at noon 
and draw conclusions. Discuss the value of the sun. 

{(') Occupations. Knumerate and describe various 
occupations according to the season; as, harvesting crops 
in autumn, cutting ice in winter and planting corn in spring. 

9. Suggestive Lessons for Third Grade.— (rr) Market 
Gardening. 1. Prvparation. Name the kinds of vege- 
tables found in the markets and the places from which these 
vegetables come. 

2. Vmt to a Market Garden. Make a study of hotbeds; 
puri>ose, construction, location and use. Describe trans- 
planting; also the care of fields. Explain the method of 
getting i)roduce to the city. 

In the discussion following this excursion, the teacher 
may show pictures of other market gardens, city streets 
where this produce is sold, wagon loads of vogetubles being 
taken to the city and market gardens and workers in foreign 
countries where market ganlening is carried on extensively. 
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(b) Visit to a Creamery* Make obserr^tioiia upon 

and hay© the recitation include the following topics: taking 
the inilk to the creamery; weighing the milk; separating 
the cream from the milk; skimmed milk; churning; butter- 
milk; working the butter, salting; packing butter; the 
rjuantitj of butter obtained from a certain quantity of milk; 
care of the creamery; milk inspection by otiicials. Compare 
this method of making butter with butter- making in private 
homea* Obtain pictures of various churns and aeparatoraj 
men weighing the milk> etc. 

(r) Farming. Have the pupils understand what a farm 
is. Observe various sizes of farms; kinds of soil; crops 
raised; care of fielda. Study the work done in each season 
of the year; machinery, tools, buildings. What becomes of 
the produce? Discuss the importance of farmings and com- 
pare it with other occupations, 

A visit to a near-by farm should be made if possible, 

(|/) Foods, Meats, vegetahlesj fruits, nuts, etc. 

Each of these topics should he taken up separately, some- 
what in the following manner : 

Fruits. Enumerate the various kinds familiar to the 
pupils; notice the place from which each comes and how it 
is broughb to market; how it is produced; the industriea 
involved in its production, and its value. 

Every kind of fruit cannot be studied in detail; but 
one or two kinds shouUl be studied as typesj while the rest 
can be briefly mentionedi The study of food stuffs may be 
made intensely interesting by means of pictures, vivid de- 
scriptions and stories, 

10, Bibliography,— Besides periodicals, three classes of 
books are valuable to the teacher of geography - — books of 
travel, books suitable for tlie pupils to read and books on 
methods of teaching the subject. Those of the first and 
second claaeea are so numerous that no list of them is 
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attempted, but a few of those most helpful to the teacher 
are here given: 

Andrews.^Jano, Seven Little Sisters, Giiin & Co., Cliicago $().50 

Aiulrows, Jane, Ten Hoys on the Road irom Long Ago to Xow, 

Ciiim <fc Co., Chirafjjo 50 

Fairbanks, II. \V., Home Geography, Kducational Puhlisliiiig 

Company, Chifajro 60 

Frye, Alexander, Child and \(tture, (linn & Co., Chicago 80 

Goikio, Art'ldhaUl, The Science Primer, American I)ook Com- 
pany, Cliieapo 35 

Geikie, Archibald, The Teaching of Geography, American Book 

Company, Chicago 60 

King, Charles F., Methods and Aids in Teaching Geography, 

Lee & Sliepard, Boston 1 .60 

Kipling, Hudyard, The Jungle Hook, The Century (^ompany, 

New York ". ! . 1 .50 

Kirby, Mary and Klizabeth, Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard, 

A. Flanagan Company. Chicago 30 

Red way, Jacipies \V., The \cw liasis of Geography, The Mac- 

millan Comj)any, Cliicago 1 .00 

Rocheleaii, \V. F., Great American Industries, A. Flanagan 

Company, Chicago; Vol. I. Minerals 50 

Vol. II. Products of the Soil 50 

Vol. III. Manufactun»s 50 

Schwatka, Fredrick. Little Children of the Cold, CasHcll A Co., 

New York 1 .25 



TEST (iUESTIOXS 

1. What is the rolative importaiK^e of geography in a 
course of study below the high school ? (iive your reasons 
for your answer. 

ti. In wliat respects does the toiwher's preparation for 
t<^aching geography dilTer from that for teaching reading or 
language ? 

.'I. What is tlie relation of drawing to geography from 
the viewpoint of the teacher? from the viewiwint of the 
pupil ? 
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4. Why does the teacher of geography in the primary 
grades need to read current periodicals ? 

5. Give an outline of a lesson for a class in the second 
grade, based on an excursion to a brook or creek. 

G. AVhy is the study of types especially suited to the 
work in geography ? What dangers must the teacher avoid 
in pursuing this line of work ? 

7. Give your opinion of the value of the study of maps in 
the third and fourth grades. What do you expect the pupils 
in each of these grades to gain from this study ? 

8. AVhy do so many pupils in the third and fourth grades 
dislike to study geography ? How can this attitude towards 
the subject be changed ? 

9. Give an outline for a lesson in the fourth grade, based 
upon the study of Lake Superior as a type. 

10. TNHiat relation does the geography work in the third 
and fourth grades bear to the language work in these grades ? 
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form and crudely executed. Continued practice will, aa 
time goes on, bring about a far better expression of thought 
and feeling, 

2, Brawinf an Incluaive Term. — The word drattnng^ as 
used in the school, covers a varietj of methods of work. 
Not only does it include what is done with the pencil, but it 
covers also blackboard drawing, brush and ink work, color 
work and charcoal drawing. Cutting, modeling and con- 
struction work are allied activities whose purpose is the 
development of thought and expression, and these, too, are 
usually included iu a drawing course, though they are not 
discussed in the present lesson. Elsewhere in the conrBe 
they have received a certain amount of attention* (S«o 
Lesson Four, page 91-) 

3* First Attempts.— As a general rule» children jnst begin- 
ning school have great faith iu their ability to draw. They 
will attempt almost anything, and for the moat part are quite 
satisfied with the results. There will be some, however, 
who feel that they cannot draw and who liesitate to attempt 
it. The latter are those that need the most aid. In the 
first place, their interest must be aroused in whatever ia to 
be the subject of the drawiug lefison and then they must be 
ehowu how to do the work* It is much better if the teacher 
is able to draw or sketch in all the different mediums used in 
her school, as pupils must be shown how to use brush, pen- 
cil and crayon. It le not well, however, to draw the same 
lesson or sketch which the pupil is expected to make. The 
teacher should make a similar picture that will tahow how 
the drawing is to be made, and then erase her own work and 
leave the child to his own problem. Spontaneous effort 
may he encouraged hy arousing a lively interest in %vhatever 
ia to he drawn or painted. If a cat or a rabbit is to he the 
Bubjeotj hy all means bring one into the room where it can 
be watched and talked about for a few minutes. 
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Then, with no attempt to pose the animal, each child should 
bo asked to make a sketch of it as ho remembers it. The 
first attempts will bo very crudo, but no teacher should be 
discouraged by the results. 

4. Pupils Need Enoouragement. — Often teachers are too 
critical with the drawing of tho little folks, and instead of 
calling attention to the good points, they make prominent 
the defects. Criticism should always bo gentle and praise 
should bo given wherever possible. Usually general talks 
or criticism relating to the subject as a whole, without men- 
tioning of a particular drawing of a single individual, will 
accomplish all that is necessary. Many times the pupils 
should bo allowed to study all tho drawings and tell all the 
good points they see in tho work of othors. This cultivates 
keenness of observation and stimulates the pupils to greater 
effort to mako artistic arrangements and to secure correct 
size and proportion. 

Caution, It is never wise to allow a child to point out 
defects in tho work of another, m it tends to cultivate an 
undesirable spirit of criticism and often results in wounded 
feelings or in anger. TIio spirit in which a drawing is made 
has much to do with its excellence. 

5. Teachers Who Cannot Draw. — Such expressions as 
**I cannot draw and never could," and **I cannot draw even 
a straight line,*'-aro too common among teachers. Without 
exaggeration it may be siiid that in nine cases out of ten, 
instruction and practice are all that most teachers need to 
become reasonably skillful. The eyes of many have not 
been trained to see what they should see, nor have the 
muscles of the liand been trained to move in harmony with 
tho idea in tho mind. But if such teachers will get good 
books, study tho principles involved in drawing and then 
draw, drawy draw, they will soon be surprised at their 
progress. Ton or fifteen minutes spent every night draw- 
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ing on the board and as many spare moments at home spent 
in drawing upon paper will Boon enable almost any teacher 
to give instruction in elementary drawing with succese, 
providing the effort is coupled with a stern determination to 
Bucceed. Of conree, lessons from some one who knows the 
principles of drawing are invaluable, but where personal 
instruction is impossible, books will furnish the mothod. 

6. General Directiona. — Following are a number of gen- 
eral suggestions for drawing and painting which should be 
carefully studied and utilized as they are needed in practice: 

{a) Materials and IIow to Use Them. (1) Paper, 
The best paper for drawing is a cheap manila which takes a 
soft pencil, water color or crayon easily. Its soft, yellow 
tone harmonizes with color much better than a dead white. 
Such piiper may be secured at very small cost from book- 
sellera or dealers in supplies. 

(2) Pencil. A special drawing pencil should be nsed^ 
anch, for instance, as the Prang (S. M.) school pencil and 
Kohinoor (3B)* The drawing pencils should be used for no 
other work and should be collected after every lesson and 
kept safely till the next drawing period. (See Note, Lesson 
Nine> p, 226*) The point should be kept blunt, in order to 
produce that soft, broad gray line which ia so desirable. The 
pencil should be held lightly three or four inches from the 
point. {See A and B, Figure 1.) In drawing straight lines 
the pencil should be held at right angles to the line to be 
drawn* Vertical lines should he drawn from top to bottom^ 
hoHzontal lines from left to rights and oblique lines from 
top to bottom J as a rule, (See Figure %,) In drawing 
circles the pencil should move from left to right, beginning 
at the bottom, moving toward the left and coming around by 
the right to the bottom again (Figure 3). In drawing an 
ellipse the pencil is held at right angles to the long diameter 
and moves in the same direction m Ln drawing a cirole (Fig, 4). 
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(3) Brush and Ink. The materials needed consist of 
ink, rice paper or common drawing paper and a small 
camel's hair brush. Drawing ink, while more expensive, is 
preferable to common ink, as it is much blacker. A strong 
wash of lampblack water color may be substituted for the 
ink. Rice paper is quite thin and transparent, and for deco- 
rative work may be laid over a former pencil sketch and so 
painted in more accurately. The drawings are made in 
black, black and white as in a landscape, or in black and 
grays. The grays may be produced by mixing water with a 
small portion of the ink. 

(4) Water Colors, The materials needed for water color 
work are water color paper or manila paper, a box of water 
colors, a camel's hair brush, Xo. 7 or 8, an old cloth or 
piece of blotting paper to take up superfluous color, and a 
small glass or dish to hold water. A box of good water 
colors may be purchased for from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents. It contains one or two brushes and three colors, red, 
blue and yellow, which may be combined to form other 
colors. The Prang water color set No. 1 is among the best. 

If possible, the teacher should order these boxes of water 
colors herself, as too often the pupils purchase boxes which 
contain ten or twelve cakes of different colors which prove 
to be absolutely worthless. 

A wash is water tinted with a color and laid evenly over 
the surface of the paper by means of a brush. The paper 
should be fastened to a smooth board by thumb tacks at 
each comer. This prevents the paper from curling up and 
saves it from being soiled by the fingers of the pupils who 
try to make it lie fiat. The wash is made by dipping the 
brush into the clear water and conveying it to one of the 
little compartments in the cover of the water color box, where 
the water is squeezed out hy pressing the brush against the 
tin. This is repeated until there is enough water for the 
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wash. It is necessary that enough should be made in the 
first instance to cover the entire surface, as it will be difSoolt 
to mix more to match before the first color has dried. 
From one of the cakes of paint as much color as is desired 
is rubbed off and mixed with the water. When applying 
the wash to the paper, the latter must be held at an angle of 
about twenty degrees and not allowed to lie flat. 

nip the brush in the wash, remembering that the brush 
should always be kept full. Begin at the upper left-hand 
corner, move the brush clear across the paper to the right; 
then drag this color downward by short quick strokes until 
the entire surface is covered. The superfluous paint left at 
the odgos and bottom of the pa])or nuiy be taken up by 
drying the brush with an piece of old cloth or a piece of 
blotting paper and then applying the brush to the paper. 

A graded wash is a wash that varies from light to dark 
or dark to light. It is put on by beginning with the full 
strength of the color, and as the brush moves downward 
adding water until only clear water is left at the bottom, or 
by beginning with clear water and adding color gradually. 

Caution. Avoid going over the same place twice. Chil- 
dren, unless taught better, rub the brush back and forth or 
in any dirocti<m that suits them until the water is used up. 
The movement should bo in u certain direiition and the 
brush should be kept full of water. 

(5) Vra linns. Colored crayons are often used for color 
work, but are not as satisfactory as the water colors. They 
can bo bought in small boxes which contain six assorted colors. 

Caution, The crayons should be held lightly, to avoid 
rubbing them into the paper, or a muddy effect will be 
produced. 

(<)) Charcoal. Charcoal is a very good medium for all 
black and white drawings, and should be handled as the 
crayons are. 
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(h) PoBmoif, Pupils Bhoul<l ait facmg the destv mih 
their feet fiat oa the floor. The eyes should be no nearer to 
the paper than m necessary for a clear view. Aroid stoop- 
ing and hunching of the shoulders. In drawing on the 
blackboard, pupils should stand an arm^a length from it« 
(See Movement.) 

(c) Movement. Owing to the fact that the muscles of 
the hand and arm are untrained when pupils ent-er school, 
considerable work at the blackboard is helpful. Freedom 
of movement rather than accuracy is to be sought, and to 
Becure this end whole arm movement should be insisted 
upon. Pupils must not he allowed to hold the chalk tightly 
with cramped fingers and to draw with fingers and hand 
merely ; the whole arm must come into play. To assist in 
securing this freedom of movement the pupils ghould be 
encouraged to draw immense circles over and over again. 
These may be called birds' neats or whatever the imagina- 
tion suggests. Other movement exercises should be 
employed. Two straight Hues pointed A may be called 
a soldier's tent; a row of vertical linesj soldiers marching; 
horizontal lines crossed by vertical lines, a fence; a curved 
linej a bow. 

Trees may be easily drawn in mass; they should not 
be outlined. Using the side instead of the end of the 
chalk, the foliage may be represented, not in detail, but in 
mass J with two strokes of the chalk downward, using the 
side of the crayon, the trunk is made. By bearing a little 
more heavily on the chalk, one side of the trunk may be 
shown iti shadow. Teachers should draw from the class 
the fact that the tree trunk is broader at the base than 
above. A great many Bimple drawings of this nature will 
help to Becure freedom of movement. 

In drawing at the board, short pieces of chalk should bo 
used. To secure broad lines, these should be held nori* 
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zontally* From the beginning the pupils should he taught 
to do without eraserB. Little is accompliBhed where erasers 
are used constantly ^ for the pupils draw without thinking 
and then erase. If they are deprived of the erasers they 
will think before drawing. When it is necessary to Qse 
erasers, the moTement should be downward, as this causes 
the chalk dust to fall into the till instead of being thrown 
into the air of the room, (See page 10^ caution 2.) 

Caution, Do not let the time at the board exceed ten 
minutes. Childreu tire quickly and their work aoon becomea 
spiritless and of little value. 

{d) Blocking In. Blocking in is the process by which 
the outlines of mass are indicated. Details are not shown. 
The result is a crude drawing which shows size, pro- 
portion and position only* In the illustrations of blocking 
in a leaf (Page 523)^ Figure 1 shows the bare outline; in 
Figure 2 the positions of the midrib and veins are indicated, 
Notice that straight lines are used for this purpose. In 
Figure 3 curved lines representing the shape of the leaf are 
drawn f while Figure 4 shows the leaf with the blocking in 
lines erased. 

(e) Accenting, The difference in the distance of 
objects or parts of objects may be shown by making some 
lines darker than others; in other wordsj by nccentlng. 
The lines which are nearest and most important should be 
accented, while the lines farthest away or not so important 
should be kept light. Children are inclined to use the same 
sort of line throughout, but may be readily taught simple 
accenting. (See Page 525.) 

(/) Care of Mateei als. From the very beginning the 
pupils should be taught to take good care of their matarials. 
Paint-boxes should be cleaned after every lesson, brushea 
washed and brought to a point by a vigorous shake, and 
paint-clotha washed. Time may be saved by appointing one 
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ohild to wash these oloths — a serrioe willingly rendered if 
the appointment is made in the right spirit. 

7. Brush and Ink Work.— The valne of brush and ink 
work lies in the fact that it teaches the pupils to see mass 




without the detail. In order that the pupil may see the 
general shape rather than details, the objects chosen for rep- 
resentation should be such as present a strongly marked 
outline. Trees, leaves, dishes, grasses, spears of flowers, 
animals and fruits are but a few of the numerous things 
whioh may be suggested. Often the black lines are made 
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with the pen rather than with a brush. Pupils will enjoy 
the work because of the striking results produced, if for no 
other reason. Brush and ink work is illustrated by the 
drawings on pages 52(j and 54G. 

Caution. Teach the pupils to work from the first with 
the brush and not to draw the object or landscape first in 
pencil. If it over seems necessary to make the pencil draw- 
ing first, use light blocking in lines as few in number as 
possible. 

8. Pencil Painting. — The results obtained by using both 
color and black and white in the drawing course are much 
better than those that result from the use of bhick and white 
exclusively. Color sense needs development as well as the 
other senses, and interest in the exercises will be immeasur- 
ably greater if color can be used. Accordingly, this lesson 
has been ])lanned with the idea that the teacher will use both 
color and black and white as occasion demands. But where 
it is impossible to use color, the teacher should not be dis- 
couraged, for much may be accomplished with pencil work 
alone. 

Nearly all of the illustrations given here may be executed 
in pencil, the colors being indicated by light and dark 
shading. In order to determine which are the light and 
which the dark values, it will be found helpful to look at the 
object to be drawn with the eyes partly closed, thus shut- 
ting out all detail aiul leaving visible only the large mass 
elTects. In order to make soft, broad lines to cover the entire 
surface, the ])encil must be held under the hand — that is, 
with the unsharpened end pointing toward the palm of the 
hand. Such work is sometimes called penriJ painting^or 
mass drawing. The accented line may be made with the 
pencil held in the ordinary way, between the thumb and first 
finger. It should be remembered that in pencil drawing 
the tendency is to lay too much stress on the mere outline. 
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Practice in pencil paintings in which no ontline is required, 
will overcom© this difficulty. 

9. Color Study. — Before attempting to give instruction in 
water colore > the teacher should make a careful study of 
color. The colors of nature arc found widely ecattered, but 
an orderly arrangement has been given us in the rainbow 
or solar spectrum. By means of ti glass prism held in the 
sunlight, the colors of the solar Mpeetrum may be thrown 
upon a white backgrouod, where they can be studied at lei- 
sure by teacher or class. The six standard colors, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet, may be examined in 
the color charts (Plate VI). From the study of the solar 
spectrum it has been found that all colors are the results of 
combining red, yellow and blue in various proportions. For 
this rea^son, red, yellow and blue are called the primary 
colors (see Chart A, Plate VI). In Chart B the three 
primary colors are blended together iu pairs to show how they 
mix to form intermediate colors* Red and yellow mixed in 
equal proportions make standard orange; blue and yel- 
low mixed in equal proportions make standard green, 
and red and blue mixed in equal proportions luake 
standard violet. Orange, green and violet tire therefore 
secondary colors. By varying the proportions of red and 
yellow we have (Chart C) red orange (R. 0.) and yellow 
orange (Y. 0.) respectiyely ; by varying the proportione of 
yellow and blue we have yellow green ( Y. G.) and blue green 
(B. G.) respectively; by varying the proportions of blue and 
red we have blue violet (B. V.) and red violet (R. V.) 
respectively. Red orange j yellow orange, yellow green, blue 
green, blue violet and red violet are the tertiary colom. 

Complementary colors are those which are most unlike 
each other* When the spectrum is arranged in a circle, the 
colors directly opposite are complementary to each other, 
that is, red and green » orange and blue and yellow and violet 
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are complements each to the other respectively. The arrows 
in Chart A point to complementary colors. If a person will 
look for a few moments steadily at one color, red for 
instance, and then rest his eyes quickly on a plain white 
surface, ho will see a patch of the complementary color, 
green. 

Tinfs and nhaden are colors darker and lighter than the 
standard colors. Colors of a lighter value are called tints, 
while those of a darker value are called shades (see Chart 
D). Where water colors are used by the painter, a tint may 
be obtained by adding water to the standard color and a 
shade by adding more paint to the standard color. In 
nature wo find very fow colors as bright as those in Chart C. 
Most of the colors have been //m//<v/, as the artist says. To 
gray a color, some of its complementary color is mixed 
with it. 

Before tlu^y have completed the third gnide, children 
should have become familiar with twelve colors; namely, rod, 
red orange, orange, yellow orange, yellow, yellow green, 
green, blue green, blue, blue violet, violet and red violet. 
Color 8(Mise, the power to recogm'ze dilTerent colors, should 
bo developed before the color name is leanied, for the name 
without the idea is valueless. For the purpose of developing 
the color sense, pupils may be requested to match certain 
colors. The teacher does not name the color, but hands the 
pu])il a piece of red worsted or red pa|>er, for instance, and 
asks a pu])il to pi<*k out others of the same color. When 
the pu])ils are able to nuitch colors, the color chart may bo 
reproduced by means of colored crayons.* In forming the 
spectrum thus, the nanips of the colors are still unnecessary. 
In fact, the names sliould be tau.i^lit last of all. Color rela- 

M'aiHTN oolnn.Hi In all tho primary. s«v(»nil:iry aii<l t<Ttlary I'olorM wlih 
th«Mr nunienms tlntn ran lx» obtalnini from kliuhTicirton supply ilriiu and wtlh 
thefi** th«» tt>a('h«T can inaki* a vi'ry s:itura«'(i>ry tM>l<tr chart at little expeoM^ 
These papent alHO affurd excellent niat«*rlal for deHigns. 
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tion, as the relation of orange to yellow orange, may be 

brought out after the standard colors are readily recognized. 
While learning the names of the colors by means of the chart 
or colored object, the pupils may begin to express color by 
means of paint. By eiperlmenting with the three colors in 
their boxes they readily learn that red and yellow make orange, 
blue and yellow make green, and red and blue make yiolet. 

10. Waflhing and Blending. ^For the first wash^ vertical 
oblongs of paper may be colored, or simple geometrical fig- 
urea cut out or outlined on paper may bo used as subjects. 
Stencils through which patterns or designs may be made 
upon paper can be purchased. These, of course, can be 
used many times and are economical, especially if the 
teacher ia pressed for time In making the designs. Simple 
landscape pictures may also be blocked in and these make ex- 
cellent patterns. 

To give variety to this elementary work, seyeral different 
washes may be combined in the follo^dng way: First, cover 
the whole design by a single wash. When this is dry, apply 
a second wash stronger than the first over part of the 
design; later lay a third wash stronger than the second 
over the design, thus producing three different shades of the 
same color. In the same way washes of different colors may 
be combined* A simple landscape is produced by a wash of 
one color for sky and another for ground. This may be 
elaborated by adding a mass representing hills or a line of 
trees or bushes placed where the sky line meets the earth. 
Each step should be thoroughly mastered before taking the 
next; that is, the sky and the ground should be perfected 
before the trees or hills are*" inserted, (See Plate IV,) 

Wlieri washes are applied to dry paper, the colors do not 
run together but remain sharply distinct. If, before put- 
ting on the color, the whole paper is covered with clear 
water and the colors applied before the paper is entirely dry, 
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thoy will blend, giving a moro natural ef!oct. This is often 
done to make the background of a picture. When the paper 
is nearly dry, details may be added or water or light places 
in clouds may be shown by taking up the color with a dry 
brush or by soaking it up with a cloth or sponge. 

Stained glass window etTects may be obtained by going 
over the whole of tho aurfaeo to be covered, with a wash cf 
clear water and, while it is still quite wet, rubbing the 
brush on tho cake of color and touching it to the wet surface 
just enough so that tho color will spread out of its own 
accord. When this color has been carefully cleaned off the 
brush, a second may be ])ut on in the same manner, after 
which others may bo added, allowing all to blend as they 
will. Tho children will bo vory much interested in this, and 
the teacher will find in the windows a good way to interest 
the children in geometric forms, iK^cause the window panes 
may bo made of various shapes combined in many designs. 
(See Plate III.) 

11. Choice of Subjects. — (a) Ixtekestino Subjects. 
Upon the proper choiijo of subjects depends much of the 
teacher's KU(*ce8s in tlie drawing class. It is manifestly 
absurd to give a little beginner a cube and tell him to draw 
it. lie neither knows what a cube is nor feels any interest 
in it; but when the cube moans somcthiiig to him, or 
receives interest from its connection with something else 
known to him, as a box, a chicken coop or a doll house, he 
becomes anxious to draw it. Meaningless drawings are of 
no value, even though the children continue to make them. 
One takes little interest in drawing a circle just because it 
is a circle; if it means an orange, a ball, an apple or a bird's 
nest, it possesses a genuine interest, and drawing it has a 
meaning; it becomes tho expression of an idea. Copying pic- 
tures has little value. The drawings should be original to 
bring out the thought of the little worker. 
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{b) Seasonable Subjects. If the drawing lessons are 
made to harmonize with the seasons and festivals of the 
year, there is a spontaneous gain in interest. For instance, 
in the fall the work may well be with fruits, nuts or vege- 
tables; autumn leaves, grasses and weeds; autumn land- 
scapes and trees, and the games usually played by the 
children at that time of the year. Thanksgiving Day may 
be illustrated from stories about the day and by using tur- 
keys, ducks and pumpkins for objects in decorative drawings 
for menu cards. At Christmas time holly, evergreens, 
Christmas trees and toys are good subjects. On our 
national holidays the subjects for drawing Fessons may be 
patriotic in nature — marching men or children, and flags. 
Valentines, Easter cards and calendars all come into play in 
their respective seasons. The other branches of study are 
constantly suggesting subjects which should be utilized at 
the proper time, and so the drawing lesson is correlated 
naturally with tlie other recitations. 

(r;) Objects. The plainest and simplest objects are best 
suited for primary drawing (see page 533), for simple 
objects, especially if they possess meaning, encourage the 
children to increase their efforts in expression. Objects with 
a great deal of decoration and those complicated in form are 
to be avoided, except with the more advanced students. If 
objects are to be used as the basis of color work, it should 
be seen that they possess a strong, decided color. Especially 
is this true in the early work. Let the teacher take the 
greatest care in selecting the objects, always adapting the 
choice to the age, capacity and intelligence of the pupil. 
By remembering this precept, much time will be saved and 
many a discouraging hour avoided. 

The study of geometric forms may be begun in the first 
grade. Such forms as the circle, oval, ellipse, cylinder, 
square, rectangle and triangle are readily understood by 
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children in the lower grades and prove of great aesiatance in 
drawing. The forma may be taught by means of figiirea cut 
from cardboard or paper. To familiarize pnpila with theee 
various forms, they should be asked to pick out such objects 
of similar form as they can find anywhere in the room, or 
to mention what they can think of. In the dm wing of these 
forms they may be made to represent the objects which the 
children have discovered, aa a square may become the side 
of a shed; a rectangle, a flag; a triangle, an end view of a 
roof; an oval, the body of some animal; a cylinder, a tree 
trunk, as shown in Figures 1 to 4 on page 533, 

{d) Plant Life, Flowers, simple grasses and weeds 
afford an endless number of interesting subjects. They may 
be executed first in black and white with poncil, charcoal, or 
brush and ink* The work in the beginning should be in 
mass rather than in detail. Trees should be drawn in mass 
and the children should familiarize themselves with shape 
and character, so that without seeing the leaves tbey will 
know what kind of a tree is represented. (See page 546.) 

Caution ^ Always work for the character of the subject, 
that is, to show whether it is light, airy and dainty, with 
gracefully curved stems, or strong, straight and sturdy, 

(e) Landscapes. Bits of landscape make especially 
pleasing pictures in color and may be easily made to show 
the differences in the weather: the sunshiny day in sammer, 
with a clear, light bine sky and soft, green grass; the rainy 
day, with clouds and a gray mist prevailing over tbe whole 
picture; windy days, shown by the way the branches of tte 
trees are blown to one side; sunset or evening landscapes, 
ah owing more vivid colors by red, pink and yellow in the 
sky, and the dull, dark green grass and trees* In a similar 
way the different seasons of the year may be shown by the 
difference in color of the trees and the grass or ground. 
(See Plates I and IV. ) 
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(/) Figures. Let one of the pupils assume a pose or 
perform some simple act, such as walking or running across 
the floor; catching or tossing a ball; pouring water from 
one vessel into another; dusting or sweeping. Require the 
other pupils to observe and then make quick memory 
sketches, using simple, straight lines as shown on page 535, 
or drawing in mass. The lino drawings are made with a 
pencil, but the mass drawings can be made either in pencil 
or charcoal or in one tone of water color. It must be 
expected that these sketches will be rough and crude, but 
they will teach close observation and cause the children to 
work in a larger and more direct way that will be exceed- 
ingly helpful to them later. Moreover, the children enjoy 
these exercises, and once sufficient interest is aroused they 
will not hesitate to attempt to make a sketch. Later they 
can draw more accurately from a fixed pose. 

(g) Illustration of Stories, Verses, Etc. Drawing 
from imagination should form a large part of the pupil's 
work. . In object-drawing the work is done with the actual 
subject present to aid the children. In drawing from imag- 
ination, the little artist draws in accordance with the image 
he himself picture?, relying upon memory for size, shape, 
color, etc. That both methods of drawing should be prac- 
ticed is evident, for the object-drawing perfects the imag- 
inary, and the imaginary drawing causes closer observation 
of the object. In illustrating or drawing from imagination, 
the pupil may combine objects in now relations, new posi- 
tions or new environments, but he relies upon his memory of 
the actual things seen at one time or another. Object- 
drawing teaches form, size, color and construction; imagina- 
tive drawing develops the child's ingenuity and power of 
expression. 

As an illustration of what may be expected from chil- 
dren, a few pictures are given exactly as they were made by 
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them except that the 
pictures have been 
reduced in size about 
one-half. This reduc- 
tion has made the lines 
a little more vivid, but 
has not destroyed the 
character of the work. 
The three children who 
have contributed their 
drawings have been in 
school and have had 
some little instruction 
in drawing, though no 
one is beyond the third 
grade. The natural 
taste of each shows 
conspicuously. 

Allison was asked to 
draw a picture — any- 
thing ho wanted to 
draw— and the result 
is the engine, tender 
and car. 11 is father 
was an inventor and 
Allison's tastes, like 
those of many boys, 
run toward mechani- 
cal objo(;tB. It is fair 
to say that Allison lives 
not far from the rail- 
road and sees many 
trains every day. The 
smoke has attracted 
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his attention, and he has made it a notable feature of his 
drawing. 

When the same request was made of Wyatt, he drew this 
head, rather skillfully blocking it in. It is evident that 
Wyatt is a different boy and interested in different things. 
Both boys express themselves. It would be unfair to criti- 
cize the drawings from the same point of view, or to discour- 
age either by comparing his work with that of the other. 
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Harry was given that portion of Hiawatha which begins 
with the following words: 

"Then tlie little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language." 

He was asked to make four pictures to illustrate the story. 
He had not read the story previously, nor did he have any 
instruction in the drawing, except as noted. His first draw- 
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ing, which is not reproduced because of its simihirity to 
others, illustrated the lines: 

"Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walkeii Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his how and arrows; 
And tlie hinis sang round liini, o'er him, 
'Do not shoot U"*, Iliawatlia! * " 
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The second picture is reproduced. It is for the linort: 

"Hut he h«H»de4l not, nor heard lhen»; 
For his thouglits wrn* with tho rvd deer; 
On thrir tracks Ids vyv^ won* fast«MUM|, 
Leading downward to the rivrr, 
To th«' fonl aeross thr rivrr." 



It will be seen that Harry has somo idea of perspective, 
was very much interested in the tracks of the deer. 



He 
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His third picture was for the lines: 

"Then, upon one knee uprising 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow." 

These three pictures are bird's-eye views and the trees 
are the shade trees of a city street, far apart, with rounded 
tops like the maples he has always seen. After he had 
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Harry's third picrrRE 

drawn the third, he was told that in the woods the trees 
were very close together and that a person on the ground 
would see very little excepting the trunks of the trees. So 
he drew his fourth picture to illustrate the lines; 

''Hut tlie Iieart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer lionieward, 
And lagoo and Xokoinis 
Hailed hb comuig with applauses." 

A few topics and verses suitable for illustration are given 
on page 5G0. 
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12. Placing or Posing the Object.— For objoct-drawing, 
sepanito subjects should bo urruiiged in al tomato aisles upon 
boards res tin": on the front desks. There should always be 
a background or shadow box to shut out other objects. This 
may be formed by sowing or pasting two pieces of cardboard 
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topfother so they stand at right angles forming a shadow 
box, or by Urtiiig two sides of an ordinary soap box with a 
piece of tinted (doth or paper laid over it. 

Caution, 1. When two or more objects are to be put 
into one roinposition, care must be taken that they har- 
monize in color. 

2. ('ontrnsting shapes or forms make more pleasing com- 
positions than those very similar. 

\\, Avoiil placing the objec^ts in a line. Have one a little 
in front of the other. 

13. Important Points to Be Considered.— (^/) Composi- 
tion. By composition U meant tlie placing or arrangement 
of objects. For pupils beyond the first grade a finder ii 
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helpful. This consists of a piece of paper with a small 
rectangular opening cut out so that when one holds the 
finder three or four inches from the eye and looks through 
the opening, the finder forms a boundary or margin cor^ 
responding to that of the picture. This finder can be moyed 
about till the most pleasing arrangement is found. 

In the composition of landscapes, avoid an arrangement 
that directs the eye out of the picture, or one where the 
most interesting objects are cut in two, as in the second 
drawing on page 542. In this drawing, if the marginal line 
had been moved to the right a quarter of an inch, and the 
whole of the pine tree brought within the picture, the result 
would be much more pleasing. Objects of less importance 
may be cut by the marginal lino without spoiling the compo- 
sition. In the first drawing on the same page, the top of 
the large tree is cut off, but the main part or weight of the 
tree is there, so that wo do not fool the luck of balance as we 
do in the other drawing. A study of the illustrations in 
books and magazines will help to make this point clear. 

(/>) SiZK AND PuopouTiON. Tho study of the relative 
size of objects is an important part of primary drawing, but 
it is liable to be nojrlccted. That children need drill on this 
subject, any one who examities the drawings of beginners 
will readily see. In their first drawings, men are made as 
tall as iiouHcs, arms are longer than legs, birds and men are 
the same size, the bird's head is absurdly large for its body, 
or its legs are abnormally long. 

A few lessons in comparing objects will remedy these 
defects. It is a good plan to begin with very simple objects, 
as marbles, oranges, tops and balls. Whenever it is possible, 
have the at^tual obje<:ts before the class. Use one, say the 
orange, for the unit of comparison, and study the size of 
ea(*h object with reference to the size of the orange. Let 
the pupils draw an orange on the board, then draw each of 
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the other objects beside it, showing the relative size. Take 
the class out of doors and let them compare the height of a 
tree with that of a man ; the size of a building with the size 
of a dog; the height of grass with that of a bush. Con- 
stantly compare other objects in order to keep the idea of 
relative size before the pupil's mind. Size and proportion 
can best be discussed in the talks or criticisms when the 
exercises of the whole class are up for comparison. 

Pencil Test. To aid the pupils in getting correct pro- 
portion, the pencil test should be used. Just as in the case 
of teaching blocking-in, the best way to show how to make 
the pencil test is for the teacher to use it repeatedly. The 
pencil should be held at arm's length, with the unsharpened 
end pointing upward. It should be held in such a way that 
the top of the pencil is on a line with the highest point of the 
object whose proportion is being studied. With the thumb 
nail, mark off on the pencil the lowest point of the object. 
Next, hold the pencil horizontally, making the end cover the 
left point of the object. See where the right point of the ob- 
ject falls oii the pencil and compare the width with the height. 
For instance, the object seems one-half as wide as it is high, 
or one-third or one-sixth as wide. Show this proportion in 
your drawing, but never transfer the actual measurements 
on the pencil to the paper. It is merely the proportion 
that is to be shown. In getting the proportion of an object 
wider in one place than in another, as perhaps a vase, 
measure at the place of greatest width. 

{r) Perspective. In connection with the study of the 
relative size of objects, the pupils may bo taught a simple 
principle of perspective; that is, how to show objects at 
different distances away from the observer. The simplest 
way to teach this is to take the pupils where they can see a 
long line of telegraph poles or trees flanking a road. They 
may be led to observe that the farther away the poles are. 
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tho shorter they appear. Another method is by comparing, 
by means of tho pencil tost, tho height of a pupil or desk 
that is near, with that of one at the other side of the room. 
The same facts may bo observed of trees or any other objects. 
To test the pupil's grasp of this principle of perspective, the 
teacher may draw on the board the first and last poles of 
the line, asking the children to put in the one in tho middle 
or tho one next to tho last or all of the intervening poles. 
Light lines sketched from the top and bottom of the first 
polo to the top and bottom of tho last respectively, will be 
of great assistance in tho first lessons. Where there is a row 
of telegraph poles on each side of the road, the teacher may 
point out tho fact that as the lines recede from the eye, they 
appear to converge or draw aiearer together. The same 
principle of convergence is vividly illustrated by a railway; 
as we stand on the track and look along it, the rails seem to 
come together in the shajH) of a V. 

In tho accompanying sketch, the bottom one on page 546, 
three different problems in jKirspoctive are shown, but for 
little (children not more than one should be attempted in one 
lesson. For instance, the trees at the left of the picture 
form one })roblein. All these trees are the same height, yet 
in the di8tan<'0 they appear much smaller. The fence posts 
and telegraph {wles form a second problem. Although the 
l)ost8 and poles are ofjually distant one from another, yet in 
the distance they not only api^ar snuiller, but closer 
together. The third problem is a man in the immediate 
foreground and a load of hay in the distance. We know 
that the load of hay is actually nniny times larger than the 
man, but if we wish to nuiko a picture representing the load 
of hay to be some distaiiro from us, we must draw it much 
smaller than thr man. 

Notice how all the lines seem to come together at a single 
point. If straight lines were drawn from tho iop and bot- 
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torn of any of tho objects iu the foreground to this single 
point in the distance, they would show tho relative height 
of the same object, or of another object of equal height at 
any intervening point in the distance. The point at which 
all these lines seem to meet is called the vanishing point. 
When a person stands so that he sees the angle, or two sides 
of a house, box or any object whose sides form an angle, he 
will have two vanishing points, one for the lines of each side 
of the angle. 




LV 



Tho picture shown alwve is an example of angular per- 
spective. KV marks tho rifjhf van is/t in f/ point; LV the left 
vanishing point. 

For second j^^rade work the following exercise for the 
study of position or porspootivo of a group of objects not on 
the pumo horizontal lino may be found helpful: Secure a 
number of simple objects and arrange them upon a table. 
Number them. Ask the pupils to pick out the object 
directly back of number one; at the left of number one; at 
the right of numlwr one; at the right of number two; back 
of number two. Ask some child to place the objects in the 
same horizontal liius to place one behind another, one at 
the right of anothc^r, et<\ Step to the board and draw two 
objeets in th(« same horizontal line, asking the children to 
arrange them a-* you have dniwn them; draw the objects in 
various positions, each time having the objects on the table 
placed tlje same way. Finally, let the pupils draw aa you 
arrange the objects. Bring out the fact that if the group is 
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below the level of the eye, the farther away the object is, 
the higher it must be drawn on the board or paper, and the 
nearer it is, the lower on the paper; also the fact that when 
one object is in such a position that we cannot see all of it, 
only the part we see is to be drawn. Do not forget the fact 
that the farther away the object is, the smaller it must be 
drawn. 

(d) Relative Values. Relative values or comparison 
of colors, or light and dark, should be determined before 
beginning the drawing. That is, pick out which is the 
darkest part of the picture, and show this by the darkest or 
heaviest shading or color to be used, and compare the rest 
with this. The plain paper will be the highest or lightest 
value. 

14. Decoration. — Decorative designs should be made an 
important part of the course in art. A child should early 
be taught to create new things, as the mere gaining of 
knowledge is selfish and barren of results. Ornamentation 
is used for the beautifying of objects created for some pur- 
pose independent of its decoration. It therefore follows 
that the decoration should never interfere with the useful- 
ness of an object or be considered of greater importance 
than the object itself. The pupil should gradually be led 
through sequential exercises to an appreciation of good 
arrangement, spacing and distribution by the study of good 
examples of simple ornamentation, and to the expression of 
his own ideas of decoration. 

Ornamentation may be derived from geometric forms or 
from nature. The ornament or design may be, first, a single 
form or arrangement which is complete in itself, as a 
rosette; second, a border composed of the same form 
repeated side by side; third, a space or all-over design in 
which the pattern is regularly distributed over the entire 
surface, as is illustrated in wall paper, oil-cloth, carpets or 
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textiles in general. Straight lines are the simplest forms of 
decoration, and from them an endless number of designs 
may be made. Curved lines are more difficult to draw, bat 
combinations of curyed and straight lines give variety of 
design. Simple geometric forms are but little more diffi- 
cult. The drawings on page 550 give examples of all these 
forms of ornamentation. 

Flowers or other natural forms should not bo used for 
decoration, for an ideal or conventional form made from 
natural forms with the thought of unity, symmetry and 
order, is always more pleasing to the eye. The conventional 
form should always preserve the character and life of the 
natural form so that one can readily trace its origin. Ilavo 
the children study natural forms, and from a comparison of 
many leaves of the same kind, lead them to discover the 
peculiar beauty of each type. In the drawings on page 550 
a wild rose has been used as a motive, and several conven- 
tional forms made of the leaf, bud, side view of the flower 
and of the full or front view of the flower. On the same 
page three designs have been made, using conventional 
forms of the rose, and in one design a conventionalized leaf 
is used. A row of conventional forms ecjually distant from 
one another will make a border, and even spacing at right 
angles above and below or diagonally across the paper will 
make an all-over or space design. A group arranged about 
a common center will make a rosette or single ornament.^ 
Conventionalized flower forms may be combined with loaf 
forms to make still more beautiful designs. Frequently 
animal forms are also conventionalized and used in many 
pleasing designs, though they are not so easily managed. 
(See Plate V.) 

iTtwhers will find a set of canls kItIok ezampleii of conventionalized 
flower formn, ami anoth«>r giving examplcH of historic ornament tiulto helpful 
In teaching decorative deMignN. Thcs*^ can be purchased at a small cost from 
Harry W. Poor, Normal School, Boston. Mass. 
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Be sure to apply designs to the ornamentation of real 
objects as often as possible, in order that the children may 
have a definite purpose in making them. Make ])ortfolio8, 
covers for compositions and other written work, j)aper boxes 
with a design on the cover, candle shades, pa})or mats and a 
variety of other useful objects. All of these can bo made of 
manila paper, excepting perhaps the portfolios. These are 
better made of cardboard or pasteboard and covered with 
either manila paper or tinted paper or cloth. All the 
designs should be neatly carried out. The lines must be of 
even weight or thickness, and the drawing accurate. 
Designs may be rendered with a pencil in outline or mass, 
with brush and ink in light or dark and with color. The 
color or tone should always be put on with flat washes, that 
is, without any regard to light or- shade or distance. The 
whole efToct mutt be kept perfectly flat. The accented line 
has no place in flat decoration. 

16. Tracing. In decorative drawings where the motive, 
that is, the single figure, is not very simple and is repeated 
over and over again, much time will be saved and a more 
accurate design secured by the use of a tracing. Any thin, 
transparent paper will answer the pur|)ose, although a 
regular tracing i)aper is better. Lay this thin paper over 
the motive and carefully trace or follow the outline. Then 
blacken the back of the tracing paper by rubbing a soft 
pencil all over it. Do not make it so bh»x*k that you can- 
not see through it. Then, with the blackened side down, 
place the tracing paper in the proper position for the 
motive. With a pencil trace the lines, bearing on suffi- 
ciently to cause the design to be transferred to the paper 
beneath. If the design i.s to be reversed, turn the tracing 
paper over, the pencil side down, and after laying it in the 
proper position, trace the lines of the design on the back of 
the tracing paper, with light fun*o. Knough of the 
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pencil mark will be transferred to the paper beneath to be 
easily followed. 

16. Mounting the Pictures. — The drawings will be greatly 
improved in appearance if they are carefully trimmed and 
mounted upon heavy paper or cardboard. A soft gray 
tint or a plain white may be used for the mounts in most 
instances, though it must be remembered that all paintings 
cannot be mounted alike if one would bring out the colors 
to the best advantage. If tinted mounts are used, the tints 
must be selected to harmonize with the colors of the picture. 
Very often, that which looks well with one picture spoils 
another. 

17. Collections of Pictures. — The teacher will find of 
inestimable value a collection of pictures that will illus- 
trate her subjects. These pictures may be collected from 
magazines, newspapers and any and every source available. 
Perry prints, the smallest costing only half a cent each, 
may be obtained of most of the really good pictures.* These 
are not to be copied, but are to be kept always where they 
may be seen, as unconsciously the children will be influenced 
by merely looking at them. Encourage the children to 
make for themselves collections of good pictures, and occa- 
sionally give time to talk about and compare these. Japan- 
ese prints will be very helpful to illustrate good arrangement 
and the placing of flowers, grasses, etc. 

18. Length of Recitation. — Do not allow the recitations 
to extend beyond twenty minutes each day, or a half hour 
three times a week. Much may be accomplished in less 
time than this. In no case should the lessons be permitted 
to become tiresome. If the pupils grow restless and seem to 
lose interest, cut the work short by the substitution of an 
interesting talk or the exhibition of good pictures. It is not 
often that this lack of interest will be seen, and it is 

» See Lesson Two, page 40, for address. 
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probable that there will be a tendency to overrun the time. 

19. Outline for First Tear's Work.— The following sug- 
gestions are offered for a year in drawing and color work. 
In some schools more may bo accomplished than is indi- 
cated here, while in others it may be impossible to do as 
much. The outline is not meant to be followed strictly 
as a course of study, and it may be often wise to depart from 
it, especially if tine, usable materials are available at any 
time. However, such a year's work as this will be found 
exceedingly profitable. For convenience, the scheme is 
classified liccording to the weeks and months of the school 
year, though a great deal of latitude must be allowed in 
administering the outline. Study the suggestions in con- 
nection with the illustrations in this lesson, esi)ecially with 
the colored plates and the explanations of them. 

(a) September. (1) Firsl Week. Give conversational 
lessons on the color of the sky, the ^^ass and trees as seen on 
pleasant and on cloudy days, and on the colors that prevail 
at the different seasons of the year. Whenever possible, 
illustrate your talk by good pictures. 

(2) Seronii Week. (Jive practice exereisen in distributing 
and ])lacing the materials. Show the pupils how to dampen 
the pa|)er by means of the water-wash ; how to moisten the 
cake of color, and how to mix a color- wash and apply it to 
the dampened paper. Paint a clear, blue sky as seen on a 
pleasant day. 

(3) Third Week. Show the pupils how to mix blue and 
yellow to make green for the grass, an 1 how l)y adding a 
little red to the green they can nuike the color less bright. 
Paint simple landscapes of clear blue sky and soft green 
grass. 

(4) Fourth Week. Paint cloudy skies by leaving certain 
spaces of dampened paper untouched with the blue color. 
Add the green foreground. 
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(h) October, (1) First Week. Paint sprays of autumn 
leavea or showy flowers. Do not be discouraged at the 
crude reiulta. Even if the subject is uot recognizable in the 
paintings give plenty of credit for honest effort (See 
Plate IL) 

(2) Second Week. Paint bright berries pn a branchy and 
simple frnita. 

(3) Third Week* Draw seed pods, sturdy grasses and 
leaves in charcoal mass or with brush and ink or black 
water color. (See page 646.) 

(4) Fourth Week. Draw and paint pumpkins. Talk of 
how they grow and how they are used, especially of how 
the children use them for jack-o '-lanterns on Hallowe'en. 

(c) November. (1) First Week. Paint simple autumn 
landscapes and rosy-colored sunset skies. Secure variety ia 
these and encourage originality in the pupils. (See Plates 
I and IV.) 

(2) Second Week. Paint and draw f niits and vegetables 
of simple form in hlack silhouettes. Place them iu di:Serent 
positiona to give variety to the work. The children will 
enjoy bringing the vegetables to serve as subjects. (See 
Plate III.) 

($) Third Week, Paint fruits and vegetables in colors. 
Again, do not hesitate to call upon the children to bring 
a fine apple or a large dried ear of corn for the drawing 
class, 1 1 may give unsuspected pleasure and create an abiding 
interest in the lesson. (See Plate IIL) 

(4r) Fourth Week. Draw Thanksgiving turkeys and 
make simple menu cards. Assist the children in their 
design a, but do not take all the work upon yourself. Even 
the youngest will have ideas, ami to carry them out means 
more to him than anything you can direct. (See page 550 
and Plato V/) 

{d) December. (1) First WcbJc. Paint winter land- 
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scapes, leaving the ground uncolored to represent the snow. 
Add winter sunset skies. Study nature yourself and en- 
courage the children to do so. Be satisfied if the general 
impression is caught. Do not expect accuracy of details. 
Encourage the children to watch for bri<^ht sunsets, and the 
day after a particularly brilliant sunset use it as a subject 
for your lesson. (See Plate I.) 

(2) Second Week. Draw winter trees. Use both types, 
those with bare branches from which the Knives have fallen, 
and the evergreens which still retain I heir foliage. Draw 
these in charcoal or brush and ink. Endeavor to have the 
drawings show the character of the trees. 

(3) Third Week, Paint Christmas cards, using winter 
landscapes, holly branches, mistletoe and evergreens for 
decorations. The children can make a great variety of 
pretty little things which they will enjoy giving as presents 
to members of their families. Simple portfolios, bookmarks, 
blotters, pon-wi})er8 and mats are excellent 8ubjec»ts. (See 
page 550 and Plate V.) 

(4) Fourth Week. Devote this week to the illustration 
of Christmas stories and poems, and to the drawing of toys. 

(e) Januauy. (1) First Week. Make calendars for the 
new year, and let the children draw the toys received at 
Christmas. They will 1>e glad to bring them for the class 
to see, and will thoroughly enjoy drawing them. 

(*2) Serond Week. Introduce geometrical figures. For 
instance, show that the representation of a sphere is a circle, 
and convert the circle into an orange, a ball or balloon. 
Use the cube and let it represent the box and block. 

(3) Third Week. Draw and paint simple objects such 
as a mng, a crock, a pan or a straight-side<l vase. 

(4) Fourth Week. Begin the real color study by means 
of the glass prism and the color <'harts. (See Plate VI. See 
Also the directions for color study on page 528.) 
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(/) Febeuart. (1) Firsi Wesk. Paint stained-glass 
windows and Japanese lanternfl as an exercise in color blend- 
ing. You will find examples on Plate II L 

{%) Second Week. Make mass drawings from living ani- 
mals, such as the cat, dog or bird. As has been snggeeted 
before, have the animal brought to school, if possible* 

(3) Hiird Week. Illustrate stories about Washington- 
Draw children marching and pfiint flags, 

(4) Fourih Week, Make lar^e-sized action drawings of 
children, by means of straight lines (see page 535). This 
should be done on the blackboard, with crayon. Give the 
children an opportunity to talk about what they have 
drawn, and make the drawing the basis of the language 
lesson. This suggestion i^s one that applies everywhere 
along the drawing course. Do not discourage efforts at 
expression^ however crude they may appear, so long as they 
are sincere. 

(g) March. (1) First Week, Paint pnssy willows and 
budded twigs. Illustrate stories or verses, 

(2) Second Week. Make night landscapes (see Plato 
IV) and continue the drawing of twigs, calling attention 
always to the changes that have taken place in the t^ig^ 
since the last time they were drawn. Willow twigs may be 
used successively at intervals of a week, and each time by 
their visible growth they will stimulate observation and call 
for greater effort in the drawing. 

(5) Tfiird Week. Illustrate stories that show the action 
of the wind or the flying of kites. Here is a good time to 
bring into play some of the pic tores you have collected. 
Take the children out of doors and lot one of them stand in 
the wind to show how the hair and clothing are blown 
about. (See Plate IV,) 

(4) Fourih Week. Recur to geometrical flguresi sncli as 
the rectangle and triangle. Show the application of the 
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rectangle in the side of a car, the triangle as the front of a 
chicken coop or a tent, and an ellipse as an egg or body of an 
animal. 

(A) April. (1) First Week, Paint and draw the early 
spring flowers in colors and in black silhouette. Use large 




flowers of simple outline, such as tulips, crocuses and 
dandelions, (see page .540 and Plate II.) Compare the 
colors found in these flowers with the colors found in the 
color charts. Try to reproduce the natural coloring as 
closely as ])os8iblo. 

(2) Seroiifl Week. Make a design suitable for the coyer 
of a booklet which is to be used to contain pressed spring 
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fio vers. Sttidj Plate V and pug© 550 for suggestionB in dedgna 
for such a booklet* You may not be able to use anything 
exactly as it is given in this lesson, but you will be helped to 

make something more original and probably better. 

(3) Third Wnek, Paint and draw growing plants in pots 
and simple flowers in a straight-sided vase of glass. (See 
page 557.) 

(4) Fourth Week, Use geometrical fonns again. Show 
the cylinder as transformed into the stump of a tree, a muff 
or a fire-cracker. 

(i) May, (1) First Week. Paint spring landscapes 
with fresh green graas and clear blue sky^ adding now a 
row of distant trees. (See the second landscape iu Plate L) 

(2) Second Week. Draw domestic animals and human 
figures posing, often in mass from memory- 

(3) Tliird Week, Use spring flowers and plants for 
subjects and vary with simple object drawings, 

(4) Fourth Week, Make a border and a space design, 
using a single leaf ad a motive, (See page 550.) 

{j) JiTKE. (1) First Week. Paint a marine scene » 
light blue sky and deeper or darker blue water. Add a 
small boat. (Consult here the illustrations on Plate IV.) 

{2) Sicohd Week. Review the stained-glass window 
exercise and the evening landscapes. Devise new ones of 
similar type. 

(3) Third Week. Make border and space designs, using 
the blossoms of Tery simple flowers. Eemember to couven- 
tionalize them before they are applied* Use these designs 
on booklet covers or in such a way that the pupils may get 
the idea of applying decoration to useful objects. 

(4) Fourth Week. Paint dowers and review any of the 
exercises which seem to need review. 

20. Second and Tliird Year Work.— The work for the 
second and third years should follow in general the plan 
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that has been suggested here for the first year, but the 
problems should all be carried a little farther and gradaally 
made more difficult. For instance, in the landscapes intro- 
duce distant and near-by trees, roads, paths and streams or 
pools of water, figures and small houses. In selecting 
fiowers, leaves and grasses, choose those of more compli- 
cated form and more varied outline, or those which have 
more than one color or are unusual in coloring. Introduce 
too, the more difficult geometrical forms, such as the cone, 
pyramid, hemisphere and others. Do not hesitate to spend 
considerable time in conversation about all the different 
subjects to be drawn, as one of t)io main purposes of this 
work is to develop the powers of observation and expression 
rather than to accpiire perfection in mere drawing. 

No subject lends itself more readily to correlation with 
other branches than does drawing, and tlie teacher should 
be on the lookout for opportunities to use drawing to make 
clear anything that may arise in other lessons. Drawing 
should never be allowed to degenerate into un unpleasant 
task, and no such condition will arise if the teacher encour- 
ages effort, approves of what has been done and allows free- 
dom in conversation. 

(\iutwn. Do not let freedom degenerate into disorder. 
Teach each pupil to respect the rights of others in conver- 
sation as elsewhere. 

21. Subjects for Imaginative Drawings.— The teacher 
will have no difiiculty in finding similar bits of description 
in the reading lessons or elsewhere if she l>e continually on 
the watch for them. Many of the simple stories, such as 
The Proud Apple H ranch ^ Cin(loreUa\^ Slippery Robinson 
Crusoe's Boat, The Ugly Durkllng, The Old Woman's Pig 
and Hiawatha^ lend themselves very readily to illustration. 
Many other exceedingly interesting stories wliich are suit- 
able for illustration will be found in Xatxire Myths and 
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Stories^ by Flora J. Cook, A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago, 
$0.25, and ChiUVs Garden ofVerse^ by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Hand, McXally & Co., Chicago, 10.50. The keen wits 
of the little artists will often surprise the teacher in the 
ingenuity of their designs. 

The following quotations will suggest subjects upon 
which the children can exercise their imaginations: 

(a) Landscapes. 

(1) "Matted with yellow grass the fields lie bare, 

Wind-swept and bleak, and disconsolate with rain. 
Through misty distances, the leafless trees 

Strotdi gaunt, bare arms and writhe as if in pain " 

(2) ''The rain is rainhig all around. 

It falls on field and tree. 

It rains on the umbrellas here 

And on the ships at sea." 

(3) "There is a ship on the sea, 

And it is sailing to-night." 

{b) Figures. 

(1) "When I was down beside the sea, 

A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig tlie sandy shore." 

(2) "Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 

And looked abroad for foreign lands." 

(3) "Bring a comb and play upon it! 

Marching here we come!" 

(4) A game of marbles. "Knuckle down!" 

(5) A picnic in the woods: "Bring your baskets and we'll set 

the table." 

(6) Two boys going fisliing: "Where's your bait?" 

{(') Objects. 

(1) "An icicle hung on a red brick wall 

And it said to the sun, I don't like you at all! 
Drip, drip, drip." 

(2) "The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket that hiuig in the well." 
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{d) Animals. 

(1) ''The owl that watching in the bam, 

Sees the mouse creeping in the com, 
Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes 
As if he slept, — until he spies 
The little be:uMt within liis stretch, 
Then starts and seizes on the wretch/' 

(2) "See tlie kitten on the wall. 

Sporting with the leaves that fall." 

82. Helpful Books.— 

Augsl>urg's Drawing, liooks I and III, Educational Publishing 

Company, Chicago each $0.75 

Hradlcy's Water Colors in the Schoolroom, Teachrrn' ^[anua^, 

Milton Hradlcy Company, Springfield, Mass 25 

Color Study, (linn «fc (.'o., Chicago 55 

Free Hand Drawing, Tvarhern' Manual, Ginn & Co., Chicago. . .80 

Historic Ornament and Design, Ginn & Co., Chicago. (In 

preparation) 

Practical Drawing Series, Ik>oks I, II, III, IV, A. Flanagan 

& Co., Chicago each . 15 

Ikmks V, VI, VII, VIII each .20 

Prang's Elementary (^ourse in Art Instruction, Teachers* Man- 
ual, Prang Kdura(i<mal Company, Chicago 75 

Prang's Course in Drawing for Ungraded Schtwls, Manual, 

Prang Kdu<'atioMal Company, Chicago 15 

Prang's (\nirse in Drawing for (traded Sch(Mls, Teachers' Man^ 

ual. Prang Mducational (^ompany, Chicago 50 

Text-hiwks of Art Education, Prang Educational Company, 

Chicago; Ik)ok 1 , First Year 25 

lk)ok II, S«»cond Year 30 

Ikwk III, Tiiird Year 35 

Westfall, Francos, Grade Drawing Book, A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago 25 

n. A DISOXnUUON of THB colored PLATI8 

For tho IxMiofit of thoso toachors who have hud no por- 
sonal inHtruction in tho use of wator colors, wo havo addod 
a detailod doHoription of tho method by which each of tho 
colorod illustrations in this lesson was painted. 
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There are many ways of handling water colors and the 
way that is easiest for one may not be for another. So 
each person must and will work out his own personal method 
as his experience grows. Some people do excellent work 
with the paper very wet, while others who do equally pleas- 
ing work on dryer paper could not manage a wet paper at 
all. What follows here, therefore, must be considered as 
suggestive of one way of working only. It is not intended 
that the illustrations and designs . here given are to be 
copied by the pupils. Such a course would vitiate instruc- 
tion. They are intended as suggestive illustrations for the 
use of the teacher, to be shown to the pupils so that they 
may have some idea of how a painting should look when 
completed. In the engraving some of the pictures have 
been given a more finished appearance than the original 
paintings possessed. It is not to be expected that the chil- 
dren will achieve the excellence here shown. 

23. Landscapes. — (a) A Summer Day, Plate I. This 
painting is suitable for the early lessons in the first grade. 
The actual work should be preceded by a conversation on 
the colors of the sky, in which such questions as the follow- 
ing may be asked : What color is the sky? Is it always the 
same? What color is it on a bright, warm summer day? 
What color on a rainy day? What color is it in the even- 
ing? Is the sky any bluer high up than it is near the 
ground? Encourage the pupils to find the same colors in 
worsted, paper or ribbons, or to tell of things that are of a 
light blue color. 

The whole of the first lesson period may well be spent in 
conversation. 

When they know what color they want to paint the sky, 
have them find the color in their boxes. The cake of color 
is, of coarse, too dark as it is; show them that by mixing a 
little color with some clear water they can make as light a 
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blue as they want and that by adding more of the color a 
darker blue can be made, llave them mix the color for 
themselves and try it repeatedly on a piece of paper until 
they have a blue that is the same as the sky on a bright, 
sunshiny day. 

In the next lesson, each pupil should have a half sheet 
of manila paper, a glass of water, a box of colors, a largo 
brush and a piece of blotting paper or cloth upon which to 
wipe his brush. I'he teacher should go to the board and 
mark oil a rectangular space corresponding to the shape of 
the pupil's paper. It may be tunied either vertically 
or horizontally. Divide this space by a line to indicate how 
much is to be sky and how much ground. It will be seen, if 
the space is equally divided, giving the same amount of 
space to each, that the efTect will be monotonous. It is ■ 
better, therefore, to have some difference. This difference 
can vary greatly, as will bo seen by looking at pictures. 
Sometimes only a very small space is given to the sky, mak- 
ing the ground space the im))ortant part of the picture. 
We also see ecjually ])leasing pi(»turos where the horizon line 
comes very low. The pupils in the first grade will not 
appreciate this fact, so the teacher should show them 
where to divide the space. This lino should not be drawn 
on the paper, however; just bring the sky color down that 
far and leave it. The pupils are now ready to begin paint- 
ing their picture. 

First, they dip their brushes in clear water and wet the 
entire surface of the paper. When this has dried in a 
little, or is just moist enough so that the rolor blonds or 
spriNids out a little from the brush as it touehes the paper, 
fill the l)rush full of the blue color and l)egin painting in 
the upper left-hand corner; sweep it across the entire width 
of the sky. Just below and touching this first stroke add 
another and another, adding more water to the color as it is 
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worked downward, to make the lower part of the sky 
lighter than the upper part. 

Do not allow the pupils to work over or scrub in the 
color. It must be left alone after it is once on the paper. 
If the color is not smooth enough, another trial should be 
made on a fresh piece of paper. 

When they can paint a fairly smooth sky, they can be 
shown that by mixing blue and yellow, they can make green 
for the grass. Any shade of green can be obtained by 
varying the amount of blue or yellow used, and by adding a 
little red when a brownish green is wanted. If the sky has 
become dry while you were mixing the green, take a clean 
brush and with clear water moisten the painting slightly along 
the horizon line so that the green will bend enough to avoid 
a hard or sharp line. Then paint in the green in the 
same manner as described for the sky. 

Observe that the green is stronger in the foreground 
than in the distance. The pupils of the first grade need 
not attempt to show this, however. It is enough if they 
put the color on smoothly. 

This simple little landscape is in reality only a wash of 
two colors, each covering a rectangular space, but if the 
problem were given to the pupils in that form they would 
take very little interest in doing it. If they think they are 
painting a picture, they immediately become interested and 
are anxious to work. 

Spring, summer, autumn and winter scenes, evening 
and night effects can all be discussed and made in this same 
simple manner, the color of the ground varying with the 
season of the year shown. In spring, the grass will be a 
bright yelloAV-green ; in summer, a deeper or bluer-green. 
In the autumn it will be varied by brown, yellow and red; 
in winter, by white, with blue shadows. 

(b) An Autumn Day, Plate I. This painting is a 
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little more difficult than the summer landscape and should 
not be used before the last half of the lir^t year's work or in 
the early part of the second year. The sky \ms painted in 
the same way as in the summer seeno, except that a very 
little red was added to the blue. When the sky was nearly 
dry, the row of distant trees was **droppod in''; that is, with 
a mixture of red and yellow (the autumn colors) in the 
brush enough color was just touched or dropped off to 
blend of its own accord, making the outline very soft. A 
little darker or stronger color was put in near the ground 
for shadows. The brusli did not touch the very top of 
these trees at all, as it would have made them too distinct 
and thus destroyed the effect of distance. If the sky had 
dried so that the color did not blend readily, it would have 
been wet again with a clean brush and (;loar water before 
the trees were put on; but if, on the other baud, the paper 
had been too wet, they would have grown or spread out 
altogether too much. Kxporioiicc is the best teacher here. 
When the trrn^s were in and partially dry, the ground color, 
which consists of a mixture of yellow with a little red and 
blue, was put on. 

Avoid getting the colors too strong or vivid, as the effect 
of the atmosphere is always to soften, or ///v/// every color. 

(c) SiNSKT, IM.ATK I. Here wc have more color and an 
indication of clouds in the sky, a more definite shape to the 
trees and greater variety in the foreground. This painting is 
suitable for third gra<le work. After moistening the whole 
surface with ch-ar water, as in the other landscapes, begin 
the sky with a wash of lilue in which there is a little red for 
the upper part of the sky. Then clean the brush as <|uickly 
as possible and go over the rest of the sky with a wash of 
yellow and then add the pink. This must all be done 
quit^kly, for if one color is allowed to set or dry at all, the 
other colore will not blend smoothly and a streakeil effect 
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will be the result The red streaks in tbe clouds are added 
after the sky has partly dried, 

Notice thut ia the early evening the contrast of the color 
of the ground and trees with the sky is greater than in the 
daytime. The trees are painted the same way m in the 
autumn landscape, except that the color is made stronger and 
the outline more clearly defined* The color of the ground is 
lighter in the distance than in the foreground. 

{t!) A WiKTEfi Day, Plate 1. This painting is suit- 
able for second and third grade work only, as the details in 
the trees and the blending of colors in the snow-clad hills are 
a little difficult to obtain. In this, the darkest part of the 
sky ia at the horizon, bo that we began with a light wash 
and added more color as we worked down. The ground 
was covered with clear water and^ while it was still wet» the 
blue shadows were blended in very lightly. The distant 
trees were a gray-blue put on while the surface was wet. 
The pine trees in the foreground were painted last. The 
place where they were t-o be painted was moistened with 
clear water. The whole tree was painted in with a light 
yellow-green, and allowed to blend into the background. 
Then with dark green and brown the shadows were added in 
the trees. This landscape might be used for first grade 
work by omitting the trees. 

(e) Flat Landscapes, Plate IV. These two sketches 
are snitable for third grade work and are put in to show how 
the value or relative light and dark parts of the picture 
change with the light. In the first or daylight picture^ the 
boat is the lightest object or lightest part of the picture, 
while at night it becomes the dai'kest as seen against the 
light. In the daylight picture the water is darker than the 
land. At night the land appears the darker. Both of these 
landscapes were painted in perfectly flat colors; that is, no 
shading or blending was attempted. 
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The oflPect of such a picture is nearly the same as if each 
part had been cut out of a plain colored paper and all 
pasted together in their respective places. In painting the 
water, streaks of the white paper have been left to indicate 
the light shining upon it. In the night picture, a few 
strokes of dark color, the same as that used in the boat, have 
been added. These serve to intensify the light strokes. 
This is a conventionalized treatment of a landscape. 

(/) Winter Coasting Scene, Plate IV. This land- 
scape is quite similar to others described, but there is an 
important addition in the shape of figures. These were 
painted in after the landscape part was completed. If the 
paper had dried it would have been moistened where the 
figures were to be placed, so that no hard lines would have 
been left. Notice that the color of the distant sled and the 
clothing of the children were painted in much softer or 
grayer colors than wore the near-by figure and the sled. If 
they were just as bright in color, they would seem to be 
much nearer. Notice, too, the perspective in the drawing — 
how much larger the child in the foreground was drawn 
than the children on the sled. Action is indicated by the 
way the children's caps are flying back and by the strained 
positions in which they sit. 

(^) An Apple Tree in the Four Seasons, Plate IV. 
This is a nice exercise for observation and coloring and is 
suitable for children in the second and third grades. In 
the spring the tree is in bloom and the dominating color is 
a pale pink. The loaves and grass are a yellow green. In 
summer the leaves and grass take on a deeper green cast 
and the pink disappears. In the autumn the leaves and 
grass have turned yellow and brown. In winter the leaves 
and grass are gone and the bare blue-gray branches are left, 
while the ground is white with snow. In each of these pic- 
tures the sky and ground were painted first, and while the 
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paper was wet the coloring of fche tree was put on and 
allowed to blend into tlie sky. In such exercises the char- 
acter or kind of tree represented must be preserved in the 
drawing. 

Show other kinds of trees in the different seasons. The 
pupils should have had practice iu drawing trees In black 
and white with chalk, pencil and brush and ink before thej 
attempt this exercise. 

24, Flowers, Plate H.— (^0 Pussy Willows. Pupils 
below the third grade would uot be able to bring out as 
much detail as is shown in this sketch, hnt pussy willows 
make excellent subjects for first and second grade work if 
they are done in a simpler way. The catkin was painted 
with a light gray wash made by mixing all three colors, and 
before this dried a little stronger color was added to the 
under part, letting it blend of its own accord in order to give 
a soft and rounded effect, 

(b) Dandelions. This eobject and its treatment are 
suitable for first grade work. The blossoms were painted in 
roughly with bright yellow. When this color was partly 
dry a little red was mixed with the yellow to indicate some 
detail in the center of the flower. The ragged yellow-green 
leaves were blocked in quickly without showing any detail^ 
letting the color and outline tell what kind of leaves they 
were. 

(c) Maple Leaf. Such pretty leaves as this can be 
made by children of the first grade. The entire leaf was 
blocked in quickly with the brush fnll of light yellow colon 
Care was taken to preserve the shape and character of the 
leaf. Before this yellow wash had dried, the red and green 
were "dropped in" to give the variegated coloring. 

(d) Clover Blossoms. This is a more difficult painting 
and is suitable for second and third grade children. The^ 
flower was blocked in with a light lavender wash made by 
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mixing red and blue. A few spots of white paper were left 
to represent the high lights. The shadow, or darker side of 
the blossom, was put on with a darker shade of lavender or 
purple and some of the details of the flower were indicated 
in the same way. The leaves were flrst painted with a wash 
of pale yellow-green, as near the color of the light marking 
of the leaf as possible. Then, when this color had nearly 
dried, the darker green was put on, leaviug the light green 
to form the marking on the loiif. Some would paint these 
leaves all over in the darker green and then wipe the light 
streaks out with a clean and almost dry brush. 

25. Objects, Plate III.— (^) Crock. This is a painting 
suitable for first grade work. After tlio paper was damp- 
ened with clear water, the whole object was flrst blocked in 
with a wash of grayish -yellow color, except that a streak of 
white paper was left for a high light on the brim. Then, 
with a stronger or darker wash of the same color, the shaded 
sides of the crock were painted over this. Notice that the 
shading on the inside of the crock is at the left, the shading 
on the outside at the right, or the opposite side. This is the 
opening shown. 

(/>) TiRNip. This painting as executed here is suitable 
for second and third grades. After the pupils have been 
making bhu'k and white drawings they will enjoy doing 
thom in color. This turnip was flrst blocked in on the 
dampened paper with a very light grayish -yellow, and before 
this hud dried, a little stronger color was added to the under 
or shaded side and then the purple top was put on. The 
leaves, first painted with a light green, and then a few darker 
toucln»s were added for detail. If the turnip is place<l on a 
surface near the color of the maniia paper, the shadow cast 
will be a brownish gray. 

(r) ('11KRRIK8. This is a picture suitable for second and 
third grades. A little yellow was mixed with the red and 
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the cherries blocked in with this color, white spots being 
left for the high lights. The shaded sides have blue mixed 
with the red. The leaves must be painted in directly, that 
is, without going over any part of them more than once. 

(d) Mug and Lemon. Such accuracy as is shown in 
this painting cannot well be expected before the end of the 
third year, though drawings similar to it may be made 
much earlier. The combination of two objects may be 
attempted as soon as the pupils can manage one fairly well. 
The mug was painted in the same way and with the same 
colors as the crock already described. The part covered by 
the lemon was left blank. The lemon was painted in in a 
bright yellow with just a touch of blue to give a slight 
greenish cast. Then a little stronger yellow was mixed for 
the under or shaded side and put on while the light yellow 
was still wet. Hard outlines were avoided by keeping the 
paper a little damp. The shadow was added last by having 
the paper wet with clear water and then putting the strong- 
est color near the objects and letting it blend off into 
nothing. 

(e) Lantern. The Japanese lantern shown in the pic- 
ture is a fine subject for second and third grades. The out- 
line was drawn with a very little color, but a very light 
pencil line would have answered the purpose equally well. 
A wash of clear water was put over the whole surface, except 
the top and bottom pieces, and while this was quite wet the 
brush was filled with a strong red color and the upper part 
of the lantern painted, the color being allowed to spread as 
it would at the lower edge. Then the red was all cleaned 
out of the brush and it was filled with yellow. This was 
done very quickly, so that the red would not settle or dry. 
The brush was touched to the lower part of the red, causing 
the yellow to blend with the red on the one side and into 
some of the remaining white space on the other side. Then 
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a little blue was '* dropped in'^ and allowed to blend with 
the red, making a purple. Some of the paper was left white. 
After the colors had set, a few strokes of strong red were 
added to give a rounded appearance. These followed the 
curve or shape of the lantern. The top and bottom pieces 
were painted last with a strong mixture of all three colors, 
which is nearly black. The high lights were left white. 

(/) Stained Glass Windows. This is a subject for 
the first grade and can be given very early in the course. 
It is an excellent way to teach color blending and children 
find it fascinating. The method of making it has been 
sufficiently described on page 531. 

26. Designs, Plate V. — At the top of the page are four 
single ornaments, each of which is complete in itself. They 
were first drawn in in pencil and then each color put on as 
evenly as possible and left to dry thoroughly before another 
was added. In designs the outlines must bo kept clear and 
distinct and one color not allowed to blend into another as is 
desirable in realistic painting. Enough color to complete 
the design must always be thoroughly mixed before com- 
mencing to paint, as it is always difficult to match a color. 

Two border designs are shown where a single leaf is the 
motive. Draw the top and bottom lines across the paper. 
Then, to divide the spaces equally, take a narrow strip of 
paper of the same length as the border and fold it together 
through the middle, then a second time through the middle 
and a third, until the desired space is reached. Crease the 
folds tightly and open out the strip. Each crease will then 
mark a point at which to place a leaf or whatever the 
motive for the design is to be. First grade pupils may be 
allowed to do their spacing free hand. One border is shown 
where a single flower form is the motive and a little dot is 
used to form a connecting link between them. In another 
border a whole plant has been conventionalized and 
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repeated as a design. Besides thia, two borders using ani- 
mal forms are shown. In each on© of these the outline was 
first drawn in pencil and repeated by msans of tracing (See 
page 551 ). In coloring the duck design, first paint the 
moons in a pale yellow j then, when this color has thor- 
oughly dried, paint the sky or hackgrouad in a dull gray- 
green. Let this dry and then paint the ducka in a much 
darker or stronger wash of the same color. Care muet be 
taken to keep the outlines of the animals true. The spell- 
ing book cover offers a suggestion for using simple geonxetric 
forms and bright colors, A conventionalized thistle is used 
to decorate a cover for a nature study composition or story. 
Notice that in each of these color designs the lettering has 
much to do with the composition of the page. At the right 
side of the plate is a design suitable for the cover of a pic- 
ture portfolio, A auggestiou for an Easter design is given 
below the cover design and at the bottom of the page are 
shown two space designs. In each of the latter a simple 
leaf form has been used as the motive. In tbe design at 
the left^ each leaf stands alone and the interest of the design 
is in the arrangement and the spacing. These leaves might 
be placed in a great many different positions, producing 
entirely neiv effects. Such a design as this can be used for 
various patterns of dress goods, carpets or wall paper. The 
design at the right is formed by placing fonr leaves in a 
group about a common center or point. The squares are 
marked off by broad lines. Such a design would bo suitable 
for oilcloth and tiles, A flower form might be substituted 
for the group of leaves. On page 550 are given other 
designs in black and white. 

If the pupila have been led to see the beauty in the com- 
mon things around them; to appreciate even in a small 
degree good pictures or illustrations as a result of their con- 
stant association with them; to desire to make something 
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really good themselves; and if, as a result, thoy can make a 
reasonably true picture, which, though in a crude way, tells 
not only what they saw but what they thought about the 
object, the course in drawing has been a groat success and 
the teacher should be congratulated. 

''Step by step lifts bad to good, 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best. ** 

TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What is drawing? Discuss the subject fully. How 
are wo to understand the term drawing as applied to a 
branch of study? 

2. (a) Why should drawing bo a p:irt of the school cur- 
riculum? (b) Toll freely several ways in which drawing 
may be correlated with other subjects. 

3. What is the specific value of each of the following 
ways of drawing, viz., pencil, brush and ink, water color, 
charcoal, blackboard? 

4. {(t) Name the primary and secondary colors and tell 
wliy they are so called. (A) What is meant by (1) comple- 
mentary colors; (2) tints; (3) shades? 

r>. Name nix subjects suitable for first grade drawings 
and toll how you would present three of them to your class. 

fi. (it) What is meant by porsportive drawing? De- 
scribe the two kinds of perspective, (it) What is a finder 
and what is its use? 

7. (n) What is meant by a conventionalized design? 
(b) Why is the knowledge and practice of decorative design 
important? 

H. Quote three prose selections or verses not given in 
this lesson that are suitable for illustration by children in 
ihe first throe grades. 
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9. Make a brush and ink drawing of an oak tree. 

10. Make an autumn day landscape in water colors, or a 
pencil illustration of some verse you may select. 
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MUSIC 



1. The Aim of Mosio in the Public Bohoolt.— Public school 
music has suffered from a misapprehension, on the part of 
the general public and most teachers, of its aims and possi- 
bilities. Music has been looked upon as an accomplishment 
for the talented and its study has been confined to those 
who displayed unusual ability or taste in that direction. 
This is no more reasonable than to say that because a child 
does not show evidences of becoming a great mathematician 
ho should not study arithmetic. 

Music has great educational yalue. Probably no one 
would deny its vulue as a culture study, but not all appre- 
ciate that in addition there is no other subject in the school 
curriculum more useful in training the senses and in mental 
discipline. Properly taught, music trains the ear, the eye, 
the voice and the hand and furnishes the best kind of exer- 
cise for the intellect. It is not the aim of public school 
music to turn out muHiciansy but to make appreciative 
listeners, to open up a world of esthetic enjoyment and cul- 
ture for those who otherwise would never know this pleas- 
ure, and to arouse and strengthen the pupils so that they 
will do better work in every other study. 

There is a certain fundamental knowledge of music that 
everyone can acquire. Any teacher who can teach reading 
can teach music, even if her knowledge of the subject is 
limited — provided always that she is willing to make the 
necessary e£Fort. She should be able to sing the scale cor- 
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rectly; she should be able to detect inaccurate tones and 
she should have some knowledge of music notation. Given 
these, plus a willingness to apply herself to the task in 
hand, she can begin the teaching of music and will find 
herself growing in power as the children advance. 

2. Material. — The teacher should provide herself with 
a pitch-pipe (the Congdon Chromatic pitch-pipe is the 
best^) and a blackboard staff liner.^ She should have a 
plentiful supply of rote songs, among the best collections of 
which are the So)igs of the Child World by Jessie L. Gaynor, 
and Songs and Games for Little Ones by Mildred and 
Pattie Hill. (See Bibliography.) A copy of the Rote 
Song Book^ First Steps in Music, by Eipley and Tapper, will 
give the greatest possible help in the beginning. Later a 
book that will furnish material for practice is necessary for 
the pupils. For this purpose the Harmonic Primer by 
Ripley and Tapper is among the best. Charts, too, are 
necessary for the same purpose. If the board will not 
furnish them, the teacher can obtain the charts in pamphlet 
form and put tlie exercises on the board. 

3. Care of the Children's Voices. — It is of the utmost 
importance that the teacher understand how to take care 
of the children's voices. This does not mean that she must 
give a course in voice culture, but it does mean that she 
should know how to preserve the natural voices of the chil- 
dren. There are a few simple rules, which, if followed, will 
be very effective. 

First, remember that there is much more danger of 
singing too low than of singing too high. A child's voice 
is naturally high and clear and ought to be sweet rather 
than shrill. To preserve this child quality, everything 

* Lyon & Healy, 199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, or any music store, will 
furnish this. The price is about 15 cents. 

2 A good staff liner may be secured from tlic Atlas School Supply Company, 
316 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for about 20 cents. 
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ahould be sung in a high pitch. It is a good general rule 
to haye the songs and exercises lie within the compass of 
the staff; that is, not below «, first line, or above/, fifth 
line, although the voices can be carried higher than/, and 
they can go lower than e if they start high and sing down 
and back. Many of the rote songs should be pitched 
higher than they are written. This may not be comfort- 
able for the teacher unless she happens to be blessed with a 
higli soprano voice, but she must remember that the chil- 
dren are to do the singing. While she is teaching the rote 
song she can pitch it for her own voice, but when the chil- 
dren have learned the melody, it must be pitched for their 
voices. The teacher should not sing with the pupils after 
they have learned the song. 

In teaching the scale start with high do and sing down 
and up. In all vocal and scale drills follow the same rule. 

Have them sing the scale with the syllables loo and coo, 
both of whicli give a sweet, smooth tone. 

In pronouncing words, as also in giving the scale 
syllables, dwell on the vowel sounds and not upon the 
consonants. 

More can be done for the voices of children in singing 
songs than in any other way, for here we have the emotional 
interpretation, of which more will be said under the head of 
Bote Songs. 

Never allow the children to shout. Work for a clear, 
light, sweet tone, not for volume. It is better to say to the 
children, **8ing sweetly" or **8ing lijjhtly," rather than 
always **sing softly." Just to say **8oftly" sometimes cul- 
tivates a suppressed, dead tone. What we want is a vital 
tone without harshness. Insist that everything, whether it 
be a scale drill, sight reading exercise or song, bo given with 
this good tone. This brings better results than many vooal 
drills. 
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4, Gentral Prmciples af Method. — Mueic m a language^ 

and teaching mugie, in process, is moch like teachlBg a child 
to use and read hia **mother tongue/' There Is this differ* 
ence for the teacher, however: A child comes to school 
with a cortain vocabulary of words. He can talk. He haa 
ideas which he can express in spoken language* He hm no 
vocabulary of tones. The teacher must do for him in music 
what the mother and his brothers and sisters have done in 
the use of words. She must furnish the vocabulary. She 
^ must lead him to express himself in tones. This power he 
acquires by imitation. When he can imitate he must learn 
to recognize what he hears. When he can hear tones and 
recognize them he is ready for a written representation of 
them, or what we call music notation- The final step is the 
interpretation of the written signs — or reading music — com- 
monly termed sight reading. The stepp in method, then, are 
imitation, recognition, representation and interpretation. 

6. Imitation. — (a) The Rote Sokq. The rote song, or 
fiong to be t^iught by imitation, is the foundation of music 
study. By means of it a child ^ a musical sensibilities are 
aroused, his feeling for melody and rhythm awakened. The 
songs should be selected with care that they be within the 
child's voice range^ that the melody is simple and the 
rhythm well marked. Care must be taken, too, to select 
songs having the right kind of words. Mere doggerel will 
not do. The poem should be good as a poem without the 
miisic. It should be something that appeals to the child, 
either to his experience or his imagination. Children like 
fanciful things and even nonsense verses. The songs may be 
selected to correlate with the nature study, the geography, 
the study of trades and industries, etc. There are many 
beautiful songs of the seasons. In this way the music may 
enrich all the other subjects and stimulate the child's inter- 
est in everything. 
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III presenting the song it is well to lead np to it by means 
of some informal conversation or a story, but do not insult 
the children's intelligence by an elaborate introduction to 
something with which they are perfectly familiar. When 
they are interested in what the song has to say, sing the 
entire song, so that they will have the whole story. Then 
sing the first verse, or the whole song, several times until 
the melody is fairly well fixed. After that, take it phrase by 
phrase, having the children sing each phrase after it is sung 
by the teacher, until the entire song is memorized. Songs 
may be taught by rote just as long as the songs you want the 
children to sing are beyond their ability to read. 

Caution. Do not make the mistake of teaching too 
many songs. Children love to sing the same things over 
and over. More than that, the song should always be sung 
with the same thoughtful interpretation given it at the first 
rendering. If this is done, you will find there is a limit to 
the number of songs they can master. 

(b) Uniting the Voices. While the class as a whole 
will bo able to learn the songs in the manner described above, 
there will be many little voices that will waver from the tune 
and probably only a very few that could carry the tune alone. 
It is therefore necessary to carry on another line of work 
parallel to this song singing. The first step in this more 
definite study is to unite the voices on a single tone. L3t 
the teacher sing any tone (as (7, third space; Z>, fourth line) 
with any syllable — ddy loOy koo^ no — and have the children 
imitate the sound. Hold it until all the wavering tones 
unite on the correct pitch. Then try another tone. When 
they can imitate the one tone correctly, give them t«ro tones, 
an octave apart, as : 



Do, do. 
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Then give them groups of tones-^anything that saggests 
itself to you — ^like soly dOy mi; do^ miy sol; sol^ la^ tiy do; 
dOj re^ tiy do; dOy mi^ soly dOy rememberiug always to keep 
the pitch high. Make the exercise a play and call the 
children by name in tune, for instance, 




Car - rie, Ma - ry. 



$ 



:l 



. (9 ,5»_ 

' &^ ~ P 

^ ^ ^ -^ 

IIow do you do? Tin ver - y well, 



i 



And so on. Use ingenuity in making up different com- 
binations, but do not keep it up too long. The whole object 
of the exercise is to develop the power to hear accurately 
and imitate exactly. Have each one try alone. Individual 
work should be emphasized throughout the mnsic course. 
Next teach the scale as a melody, beginning on high do. 
This may be taught first as a little song (see scale songs in 
Rote So fig Book)y then with looy then with the syllables, d'ly 
ti, lay soly fciy luly vCy do ; ascending, dOy re, mi y fay soly la^ 
tiy do. Drill on the scale tones until tliey are very familiar, 
but do not keep the children at that kind f)f work more than 
four or five minutes at a time. All drill should be given 
with absolute attention and concentration and with children 
this cannot be sustained long. 

When the pupils can sing the scale with the syllables, 
have them sing it in different keys and practice changing 
from one key to another. Have them sing the high do and 
the re above, hold this tone {rv) and call it dOy then sing 
down the scale. In staff notation the exercise is this: 
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-*5»- 



=zz=^ 



Do, re, 



-<9 ISr- 



You will probably huvo to show them how to do this the 
first time, but thoy soon master it. When they have done 
so, a groat point is gained ; for all the work in modulation 
and changing of key — as well as much of the drill in chro- 
matics and minors-depends on their abilty to do just this 
thing. 

Taking C for the starting point every time, have the 
pupils sing do, re, mi — change mi to do^ and then sing down 
the scale. Let them sing down to sol; change sol to do. 
Once they have the idea the exercise is very simple. 

6. Recognition of Tone. — To hear and to imitate is 
only the first step toward the mastery of a language. In 
music, the pupils must be led to discriminate between tones 
und to recognize what they hear. Let the teacher hum or 
sing with loo^ the first phrase of any song which the chil- 
dren know and see if they can give her the correct words. 
Later she may select any phrase in a song and see if it is 
recognized. This can always be made an interesting game. 

Leading to more definite tone recognition, the teacher 
sings the scale thus: 

* 



i 



E 



-^ — zy- 



-^ — ^- 



laying, '^This is the scale down.'* Then, 



^ 



-^- 



I 



**Thi8 is the scale up." Then sing or hum throe or four 
tones, asy 
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* 



=±nz^ 



aEd aek the chtldren if the voice goes op or dowiL Con* 
tiriae tbiit practice with Tarlous exerckea antO they emu 
ftlwaji tetl whether the progression is opward or doimward- 
Try them with juat two tones and lae if they can tell which 
ii high and which low. Begin with a large mterral, like 
the octare. When they can tell that 



is down, and 




li up, a distinct point ia gained. Then aing 

I 



i 



-^- 



Lou loo loo loo loo loo loo loo, 

and ask the children to gi?e the syllable names. They will 
sing baok 



2^ 



Do tl la sol fa ml re 



do. 



Then aing or hum various combinations, the pupila replying 
with sylkblo names; as, 



TIBACHKR 



131 



$ 



Ijoo loo loo loo. Do ti la sol. 

These exerciaee should be progressire^ easily so, gradu- 
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ally increasing the number of tones and the diflSonlty of the 
combination. A good series may be found in the Bote 
Song Book. 

7. Representation of Tone. — When the children have 
gained considerable facility in recognizing tone, they are 
ready for some representation of it. As the stafF nota- 
tion is the one they will always have to read, it is the best 
to give it from the start. So let the teacher draw the staff, 
and place the clef and key signature. Uave the children 
sing the scale and then say to tbem, *^This is the way we 
write it:" 



m 



^ Ci 



-^ — -o ■ 

Have the children practice putting the notes of the scale 
in different positions, the teacher making the staff, placing 
clef and key signature, telling the pupils where to place 
do. Then sing or hum the same simple exercises that have 
already been used in training them in recognition. Have the 
pupils sing the exercises back to you with the syllables, 
and as they sing them write the notes on the staff. Do not 
have them take the time to make the round notes, but let 
them xoriie the music thus : 

The teacher sings \^ ^ ^ tf > j 

Loo loo loo. 



and the pupil writes 



He can make these little straight lines as he sings the 
tones and afterwards can make them into round notes, if 
desired. That is not essential. It is very easy to change 
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these marka (* *) to quarter notes bj adding a stem (J J) 
or to eighth notes by adding stem and flag (J^J^), What 
we are working for here is location of pitch on the staff, and 
it is not wise to give the children too many things to think 
about at one time. Thii rccfognition of tone is the most 
practical ear training; the writing trains both hand and 
eye. 

The exercises should increase in^ diflflcully as rapidly as 
poaaible, consistent with accuracy* It is better always to 
begin the drill with the simpler combinations, for some of 
the children are mnch slower than others and cannot hear 
many tones. All the principles of sense training will apply 
to this work, for the proper study of music is essentially a 
training of the senses. 

Music notation should mean for the child only the written 
repreBeutation of whatheA^ar^, either in audible sound or in 
his '^mind's ear." If this order, recognition, tJien representa- 
tioBj is followed, much of what has seemed difficult in music 
teaching will disappear. There has in the past been too 
much study of sipis and not enough study of the things for 
which the signs stand, just as in reading there was too 
much study of words and not of the ideas they represent. 
The ilnngs or ideax with which music deals are tones and 
combinations of tones, and the avenue by which they reach 
the mind is the auditory nerve ; hence, the importance of 
hearing before attempting to read. The ability to hear 
with the mind's ear is as important as to see with the mind's 
eye> 

8. Eecognltion of Ehythm. — There are two elements 
in music: they are tone, or tune, and rhythm. In the 
rote song the child has experience with both. In fact, 
all music, even the simplest exercise, must combine the 
two elements* In the exercises given above the teacher 
supplies the rhythmical element in her singing of the little 
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tunos and sho shoulil always bo oaroful to sing them rhyth- 
mically as ftnirs^ not as dotadiod tones. One tone by itself 
has no meaning;. In the rote song the children have learned 
to feel the measure — tlie two-beat, three-beat and four-beat 
measure- and to feel the swing and movement of the music. 
Now we must bring this into simple foru) for them to recog- 
nize it deiinitely. The teacher should sing any little exercise 
like 




with a very nuirked accent on the first note in each measure. 
Let the (children clap their hands for the beats, a loud clap 
for the accented beat, a soft one for the unaccented. Let 
thom make circU's in the air, a large one for the accented 
beat and a small one for the uuaccented. Do the same thing 
with an exercise having three beats to a measure; as, 



m:L~iMUMm 



-IT— X 



I 



anil with four beats; as, 



rb4-:. 



■:-1- ! 



•: rn^i 



~v''s.-h 



rf-^-i^ 



■sf. 



;.*_ 



Sing any tune that you happen to know with a marked ae- 
cent ami then have tlieni discover tlie number of beats in a 
measure. This ran be made a vt»ry interesting exercise, but 
do not keep it np beyond the point of usefulness. 

9. Representation of Rhythm. — Sing the scale with 
accent, as f(»llows: 



.^-:: 
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Write as yoa smg it: 



i 



% "^ ^ T 



Then tell the pupils you will put a bar before the nota 
that haB the accent. There is already a bar at the begiimiag 
of the staff so the first one comes juat before the third note. 
Sing the e^^ercise through again ^ putting the bar in the proper 
place as you sing and a doiibU bar at the ©nd, and you have 
this notation ; 



fe 



Then make the notes quarters by adding the Btem. Sing 
the exercise as you put in the stems. Then place the meter 
signature, f^ and you haTe the complete exercise: 



%r rH J I J Jh ^ 



Or, yon can make them half notes and the signature will 
be j ; as. 




^-1^ — r^ 



± 



Whole notes will give the signature \. 

Let the pupils know at once that the tipper figure of the 
meter signature shows how many hmU in a measure and the 
lower figure shows what kind of a note receives one beat. 
After this let the exercise combine tone and rhythm, except 
the more difficult tone cam hi nations, following the above 
process. 
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For instance, the teacher sings, 



fm t fU i i \ i 1 i \ <** \ 



The pupils sing and write as they sing, the teacher drawing 
the staff and placing the clef and the key signature. 



Then sing it again, this time the pupils putting in the 
bars; as. 



m 



Again they sing it, putting the stem to the notes; as, 

I 



m 



i 



i 



Hf^-lh 



After this the pupils may determine what the meter signa- 
ture will be. It is }, which is put in its proper place, and 
they have this complete little melody : 



# 



i 



^ 



Hf^-lh 



This shows the process of recognition and the representation 
of what is heard, and this same process should bo carried 
throughout the entire music course, both for the presenta- 
tion of all new points and for the frequent practice in oar 
training. An easily progressive series of exercises in both 
tone and rhythm will be found in the Iiote Sony Hook. 

10. Interpretation. — (//) Definition. The last step in 
the process is the interpretation of the printi*d signs or the 
translation of the printed music to the vocal music— in other 
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worda, it is "reading musiOj" just as reading English is the 
translation of the printed language into spoken language. 
This is what is commonly called **Bight reading/* 

(h) Methods. (1) Variety. There is no reason why a 
pupil should not read a page of his music primer or reader 
as readily as he does his Eaglish primer. The secret of both 
is in much practice. When pupils have a certain vocabulary 
of words, the teacher does not spend all her time in the 
effort to increase this vocabulary* What she does is to give 
the class many combinations of these same words* Each 
sentence is read in a manner to express the idea embodied 
and not as a mere calling of words. The same sentence is 
not repeated until it is committed to memory, for this is not 
reading, bat the same words are arranged in different ex- 
pressions^ The same principles must be applied to the 
reading of music. When the pupils can read a simple exer- 
cise made up of the conaecutivo scale tones — that is, having 
no skips — he should not at once be put on something more 
difficult, but should have many exercises of the same grade, 

{%) Rhi/fhf/i. There should be many exercises contain- 
ing only consecutive tones in different keys, before rhythm is 
introduced into the readings then many exercises in con- 
secutive tones and the simplest rhythms in different keya 
and meters. There should be some drill on skips without 
meter signature, then matiy reading exercises in different 
keys containing skips and with simple rhythmp The music 
reading should be done in the same manner as the English 
reading. Have the pupil look the exercise through from 
the beginning to the end to see what is the musical idea, then 
let him sing it as a complete sentence or phrHse* Form the 
habit of readiijg the exercise or song through to the end at 
the first trial, for reading at first sight is largely a matter of 
habit. Even if there is an error j it is better to go on to the 
end and then correct the error in that exercise or call the 
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pupils^ attention to it and give them another exorcise con- 
taining tho same point. 

(3) Tempo. Cultivate the habit of reading tlio exercise in 
good tempo. Do not let tho pupils think bocauso tlio exercise 
is new it must be taken very slowly. That is not roauitig; it 
is only picking out the notes. To read is to give tho correct 
tone with the correct time to each and at a good rate of 
speed. You will find that the rhythm ofton carries the class 
along and helps over some difficult places. Be sure to have 
the accent marked and the tone good. In other words, 
make the residing of every exercise, no matter how simple^ 
the interpretation of the writer's thought. The artistio 
rendering of a song is nothing more nor less than carrying 
out this principle. 

(1) Expression. A song is a poem in a musical setting. 
If tlio music is well written, it expresses in tones what the 
poem expresses in words. Tlio two together should give a 
fuller and more beautiful expression than either alone. Be 
sure that the children understand what tho poem means, and 
that in singing the song they are to toll with their voices 
all that the poet and the comiwser meant to tell. Have the 
pronunciation and tho enunciation clear, dwell on the vowel 
sounds rather than on tho consonants and have the tones well 
forward; that is, have them think of tho tonos as on tho lips. 
Have thom feel that tliey are singing to you, that they are 
telling the thought or story to some one. This will bring 
a vital tone. It is this sympathetic fjuality that pleases 
whon we hear it, although wo may not know what it is. 
Without it, the most ]>errect voi(*o and most perfect vocal 
te<0ini(|uo is rold and fails to touch our liearts. When en- 
dowed with the sympathetic (|uality, and only then, does 
musir have its full meaning. 

11. Order of Deyelopment.— (//) Tiik Natiral Prockss. 
This lesHon is planned to cover the work that should be ac- 
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compllBhed ia the first three grades of an eight-grade school 
when the subject is well established and the pupils quite up 
to grade. The order of development would be the same 
wherever the sobject ie introduced for the first time. The 
method would be the same, except that with older pupils 
much leas time would be given to the imitation period, while 
recognition, representation and interpretation would pro- 
gress almost simultaneously. The process is as follows: 

1. Rote songs for primary pupils have already been dia- 
cuBsed. With older pupils the singing of songs learned by 
imitation will serve several purposes. By careful interpreta* 
tion of the songs^ the voices are brought into tune and music 
made to hare a new meaning. There is no better way to 
inspire patriotism than to sing our national songs in a man- 
ner to express all that the poets and composers felt when writ- 
ing them. The singing of such songs ae Ohl Folks af Home 
and My Old Eeniitchy Home will do wondei*s toward 
strengthening the home feeling* Much of national character 
and history can bo brought out by such songs as Auld Lang 
Syne^ Blue Belh ofScotland, Gayly ike Tronbadmir^ The Harp 
that Orice tk ro ' 7hra ' j* Ha Ih , 77/ e A Ip i n c Ho ru , and so on , In 
this way music can, from the start, serve to enrich the study 
of history, literature and nature. It can broaden and deepen 
the pupils' sympathies and add vastly to their appreciation of 
the good and the beautiful. It serves an excellent social pur- 
poie, for in no other exercise is it bo necessary for each 
one to work for the go^od of all. In chorus singing one voice 
out of tune can spoil the whole performance. Accordingly, 
the rote songs for older pupils should be selected from the 
beat of our old and familiar songs. Another point in favor 
of these songs is that there will us n ally be some pnpils in the 
class who already know them and so can help the teacher, 
2* Voices united in single tones by imitation, 
3, The scale learned as a melody. With older pupils. 
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the scale should be represented in different keys as soon as 
they can sing it. 

4. The recognition of tones of the scale when sung by 
the teacher to some neutral syllable, as loo^ koOy hm^ etc. 

5. Writing of the tones recognized. 

6. The reading of exercises of the same character. With 
older pupils these three points (4, 5 and 6) can be taken in 
one lesson. 

7. As soon as a certain facility is gained in recognition 
of tone, the element of rhythm is added. 

(Jb) Syllabus for First Three Years. Keeping in 
mind this method of presenting every new point, first through 
the ear, the order of development would be as follows : 

(1) First Year. The Scale, Exercises in consecutive 
tones ; that is, without skips. 

Exercises in simple rhythms without skips, say in | 
and {or I and } meters. 

Exorcises with skips. This brings about the study of 
the individual tones of the scales and gives the power to 
come back to any particular tone from any other tone. 
First study upper do. Have the pupils sing do-ti^ tUdo^ 
dwelling a little on ti. Then do-ti-la and repeating /a, sing 
la-doy and so on. Do-t i-Ui-Hol ; sol-do; do'ti-la- sol-fa^ fa-do; 
do-ti'la-sol'fa-miy mi-do; do-ti-la-sol-fa-mi-rCy re-do; do-ti'la- 
sol-fa-mi-re-do\ do-do' ; (high do is represented thus— rfo'; and 
low f/o, do). Then study lower do in the same way. Give 
this in the key of /> or E\ do^-re; re-do^; do^-re-vii^ ini-do^^ etc. 
Next study sol^ taking it in the key of F or G and the ex- 
ercises will be do^-re-mi-fa-sol; sol-fay fa-nol; sol-fa-mi^ mi^ 
sol; sol-fa-mi-rey re-sol: sol-fa-mi-re-do^y do-sol; do^-ti -la-sol; 
sol-la^ la-sol; sol-la-ti^ ti-sol; sol-la-ti-do^^ do-sol. Next study 
fa; then ti. All of these should he put up<m the staff, the 
teacher singing, the pupils re<^ognizing and writing. If she 
has a chart, these drills will be found printed in full, so 
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that by using the pointer she can give a rapid drill in using 
the various skips. Then the pupils should read some exer- 
cises in simple rhythm containing some of the easier skips. 
Xothing is said in these grades about keys; the teacher tells 
the pupil where to find do. 

(2) Second Year, Review of first year's work. 

Study of the remaining tones of the scale, which are 
mi^ re and la. The pupils should have many opportunities 
in this grade to read simple exercises. By that we mean 
exercises in simple rhythm, containing no skips. 

During the year all the common meter signatures should 
be introduced, |, |, |, f, |, J, |. The only variation or 
diflaculty in rhythm should be the use of the short note and 
the long note. The short note receives one beat or count, 
the long one receives two or more beats. For instance, 
with a meter signature of | the exercise will contain hall 
notes and wIioIq notes; with | there will be quarter notes 
and half notes, and so on. Remember these exercises 
should be in various keys and during the year the pupils* 
attention should be called to the key signatures as a means 
of determining the position of do on the staff. No effort 
should by made to teach keys. What we are working 
for is facility in reading simple exercises, not theoretic 
knowledge. For the sight reading practice, the pupils 
should have a book of graded exercises and songs. With 
little children, the rote songs should be continued and about 
one-half the music should be given to singing of songs. 

(3) TJiird Year, Review what has been done in the 
first and second years. This does not mean that you should 
go over the same material. It means that the pupils must 
read many exorcises embodying the principles previously 
taught and not containing new difliculties. This is what 
makes quick, ready readers. 

The new points presented in the third year are the 
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divided beat and the chromatics, sharp four and flat seven. 
To present the divided boat, let the teacher first sing, 



^ 



£^ 



with a decided accent, and have the pupils tell the number 
of beats in a measure, also the number of tones to one beat. 
Write it on the blackboard. Then the teacher should sing, 
beating time while she sings, 



^^m 



It may be necessary to repeat this several times before 
they hear two tones to a beat; when they have heard the 
phrase write it on the boanl, as above. Then take various 
combinations of divided and undivided beats; as, 



and 






This is the rhythmical problem and during the year should 
be worked out in all of the different meters, Ii|>}i}iil,). 
The divided beat or | meter can bo taught by comparison 
with I ; as, 



m^ 



F^ 



p 



^^^^^^ 



-1— 1-ii:t:^--Cij=:ct^ 
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Then: 



I 



i^ js^^rv^ 



^ 



m** 



^m 



m 



iJi^'rj ' J Ij [j'Jipi^' - j ' J [j-j ^a^ 



The children must hear and recognize various combina- 
tions of divided and undivided beats in different meters and 
write what they hear* as, 



I 



fc 



^ 



5 



?c£aE 



IRP 



5^ 



phs^iJi nitiL:^ ^ 



In presenting a new point in rhythm there should be no 
difficulty in tone. So in presenting new problems in tone 
all difficulties in rhythm should be dropped. In other 
words, present one thing at a time and give the necessary 
drill and many applications in sight reading exercises and 
songs before combining it with another new problem. 

The new tonal problem in the third year is the intro- 
duction of chromatics. Sharp four, being the most com- 
monly used chromatic tone, is the first to be presented, and 
it is introduced by comparison with something already famil- 
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iar and in the following manner. 
A, 

A 



The pupili sing exercise 



m 



m 




Do tl do. ^ Sol fi sol. 

first with dO'd'dOy then with loo-loo-ho, Exercito W sounds 
just the same and is first sung with ho-loo-ho^ tlien with the 
sjllables, sol-fi-soL For drill this is worked out in yarioui 
keys. For instance, 




n 



E2=?:il 



^^ 



Sol fi sol. 



lio. ^ Sol fl sol. 



Sol 






Do ti do. Sol i\ Bol. 

Do not expect to master the rhythmic problem before pre- 
senting: tlio cliromatic, but do not present them in the same 
exercise before each one is well mastered. Keep the 
rhytlimic and tonal problems advancing on parallel lines until 
they can be combined. At the same time keep up the 
practice of reading exercises containing skips without 
chromatics and various rhythms without tlie divided beat. 

To accomnlish results it is necessjiry to put into the 
hands of the pupils a properly graiLd scries of exercises and 
snn^s, suggestions for which are given at the end of this 
less n. 

12. General Suggestions. — The various phases of the 
music work must progress evenly. Do not allow the pupils 
to beconie weak in any line. If they have diflSculty with 
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tiine> give them adclitional rhythmioil e^erclsci. If they 
keep good time and are weak in the matter of toae, 
Btrengihen that part of the work. 

It is well for the teacher to have in mind a general pro- 
gram or order for each recitation, such as the following: 

1. Vocal drill, 

2. Ear training j oral, written* 

3. General chart or blackboard drill, 
4- Drill on gpecial point, 

5, Sight reading, 

6. Songa, 

It is not possible to take up every point in each recitation, 
but with such a plan in mind, no phase of the subject will be 
neglected. 

Before you begin the lesson, have it definitely settled in 
your own mind \vhat points you mean to touch and just how 
much time you mean to give each. 

Have a definite end in view for each recitation and make 
every part of the lesson contribute to the accomplishment of 
this end. Make every minute connt, 

Keniember that in the study of music we work for skill, 
for facility in doing. Do not waste time in talking aboui 
thinga, but keep the pupils doing something. Dr. E. E. 
White says, '*The desire for efficiency in action is one of 
the strongest impulses of childhood/* 

All drill should be for a definite purpose. Drill on prin- 
ciples or typical forms. Drill is effective only when there 
is interested attention and concentration on the part of the 
class. It should not be carried to the point of weariness. 
When possible, there should be an application of the princi- 
ple in a eight reading exercise before leaving the lesson. 

Have a happy spirit in the music period. You cannot 
scold children into singings and a smiling countenance helps 
in the production of good tone* 
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IS. Helpfal Books for Teachers.— 

(a) Pkimahy Uotk Sonos 
Gaynor, Jessie L., Songs of the Child World, Jolui Church Com- 
pany, Cineinnati. Vol. I $1 .00 

Vol. II 75 

Walker and Jenks, Songs and Games for Little Ones, Oliver 

Ditaon & Co., Hoston 2.00 

Smith, Eleanor, A Primer of Vocal Music (Modem Music Se- 
ries), Silver, Burdett & Co., Chicago 26 

(6)FiH8T Stkps in Mthic Training 
Ripley and Tapper, Rote Song Book: First Steps in 3/tmc, 

American Ik)ok Company, Chicago 40 

(r) GuADED Music Coursks 

American Music Header, No. 1, Macniillan Co., New York 38 

Foresman, U. (editor) A Common School Book of Vocal Music, 

Silver, Hurdett ^ Co., Chicago 4.00 

Harmonic PrimiT, Natural Music Course, American Book 

Company, CMiicaRO 30 

New First Music Reader, Educational Music Course; Ginn A 

Co., Chicago 30 

No%*ello Music Primer, Novcllo, Kwer & Co., New York 35 

id) For Mixkd (iRahkh 

Common School Song Reader, Ginn Si Co., Chicago 36 

Ripley and TapiM»r, Short Course in Music, American Book 

Company, Chicago; Book One 35 

IVook Two 40 

(e) ClIARTH 

Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, American Ikx)k Com- 
pany, Chicago each 4 .00 

Educational Music Charts, Ctxim Sc Co.,(*hicago. Intmductory 
C^hart (to precede First Reader) ; First Chart (supplemen- 
tary); Second Chart (supplementary); Third Chart (sup- 
plementary) ea4'h 6.(K) 

TKST QUESTIONS 

1. What is tho yuIuo of niUKic uh a public nchool study? 

2. How provent injury to tho cliildrcirB voices? What 
is the boHt means for securing a ''vital tone' 7 

3. What subject is analogous to music in the method of 
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prefeontation? How many and what are the steps to the 
general method? 

4. What is the value of the rote song? When and how 
long should it be used? 

5. How would you select and present a rote song? 

6. Will all children be able to learn a song without pre- 
liminary work? How would you teach the scale? 

7. Describe the process of recogyiition. What two ele- 
ments have to bo considered in music? 

8. Describe a lesson in recognition and representation. 

9. What is meant by interpretation? Does this apply to 
songs alone? 

10. How would you modify this method for adult pupils? 



CONCLUSION 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

In the foregoing pages all formal discussion of psychologi- 
cal principles has been purposely avoided, but it is believed 
that the comprehension of the lessons has prepared the 
student to follow understandingly a brief discussion of the 
fundamental principles underlying all method. 

1. Perception. — The mental powers are aroused to activity 
through sense-perception — tliat is, by ideiis received 
through the special senses. Wherever this method of 
obtaining ideas is mentioned, it is referred to as observation. 
In all the lessons the teacher is urged to lead the pupils to 
observe as the first step in acquiring new ideas. For 
example, in the first lesson in Reading^ each child is given 
an object and asked to tell something about it. (Specific 
directions for the use of objects are also given in the lessotis 
Number and Nature Study ^ and the lesson Sense'Training 
is devoted to instniction for securing full development of 
all the child\s observational powers. 

2. The Individual Notion. — Ideas obtained through the 
senses are distinct from one another, as the idea of an apple, 
of a box and of a horse. Various names, such as percept, 
sense-percept, individual idea and individual notion, are 
given these ideas by ditlercnt authors, but the term notion 
is the one in most general use. Many of these individual 
notions are very complex. The boy's apple contains the 
qualities of color, form, odor, taste, etc., all of which are 
combined in his notion of it. The idea of these qualities 
can be perceived only by bringing all the senses to bear ui)on 
the object and the perception of most objects is possible 
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only by the combined action of two or more senses, some 
of which, as taste and smell, are very closely related. 

From the perception of material objects the child passes 
to the perception of objects of the mind, or those that can- 
not be perceived by the senses, as the relation of one 
quantity to another and the perception of right and wrong. 
Individual notions of this sort are best obtained through 
concrete illustrations. By separating six apples into groups 
of twos and counting the groups the child obtains the 
notion that two apples are one-third of six apples. This 
notion is individual and is confined to the relation of groups 
of apples. It has been obtained through concrete illustra- 
tion, but it is a notion of relation and cannot be perceived by 
the senses. In a like manner fables and myths serve as 
excellent concrete illustrations of individual notions of 
moral principles. For these reasons the use of objects and 
the employment of myths, fables and numerous poems 
referred to in the various lessons of the work is for the pur- 
pose of enabling the teacher through concrete illustrations 
to assist the child in obtaining individual notions of this 
sort. 

3. The General Notion.— The first step then in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is the formation of individual notions and 
the second is grouping those notions according to their 
relation into classes, which involves the formation of the 
general notion or concept. This is a much more complex 
and difficult process and demands the exercise of all the 
mental powers. The general notion consists of a combina- 
tion of qualities common to all objects which it includes. 
It cannot be perceived by the senses and in its formation 
tlie qualities must be abstracted from individual notions, 
compared with qualities already in the mind and then com- 
bined in accordance with their association with the objects 
observed. 
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The general notion is the more difficult to apprehend, as 
we can have no concrete illustration of it. If we say mauy 
there comes into consciousness a number of men, one after 
another, each having his own characteristics in height, 
features, color of hair, eyes, etc., but wo do not perceive 
man in the abstract. What we do is to apply the qualities 
common to all men to the images that appear in conscious- 
ness, decide that each image agrees with these qualities and 
that it represents a man. The application to the particular 
idea presented is so sudden that we take no note of the 
general notion. 

General notions are formed only after obtaining a store of 
individual notions of the same sort. A child who has seen 
only red apples would have in his notion of apples only the 
qualities of those he has seen and could not at first include 
in it green or yellow apples. Before this can be done he 
must observe the qualities of the red apples seen before. In 
doing this he recalls in consciousness the qualities before 
perceived, thus using his memory, and compares the quali- 
ties of the new apple with these. In making this compari- 
son he is using his thinking powers, which lead him to decide 
or judge thatthe qualities compared do or do not agree. 
Finding an agreement between the qualities common to the 
new and old ideas, ho adds the now apple to his general notion 
of that fruit and thereby extends the notion to include more 
than before. 

This process begins early, and before tho child enters 
school he has a good stock of gonorul notions; but many of 
them are incomplete, while others are full of error. The 
teacher needs first to assist the child in correcting the 
general notions ho already possesses, then to lead him to 
form othors. This principle is emphasized in all the lessons 
but especially in nradimj and Lautjuntjp 

It is obvious that correct general notions can be formed 
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only from correct itidi?idual notions and that these Utter 
are obtained only through the most carefol observation, 
many times repeateil so that tho ideas obtained will become 
fixed in the mind. Keneeare given the repeated injunctiona 
to present ideas that are naturally related to each other and 
to review each lesson frequently until the pupils have 
thoroughly assimilated its subject matter. 

Again, ne^r iJeas are significant only to the extent to 
which they ran be related to knowledge already in mjod. 
Therefore the teacher begins her work in primary grades by 
the use of objocts with which the pupils are already familiar, 
Thore are manifold illustrations of this principle in the text, 
hut it is especially emphasized in Lesson Eighteen, where 
the introduction of tho textbook in geography is discugsed. 

By the contejit of a notion we mean the qualities that ft 
contains; and by the exieui^ the number of objects to which 
it applies. When the child added green and yellow apples 
to his notion of apple, he extended it, but in so doing ho 
was compelled to discard the quality color and other quali- 
ties not common to the apples included. With the obeeri'a- 
tion of other varieties more qualities would undoubtedly be 
diecardcds until his general notion would include only those 
common to all apples. His notion then would have the 
broadest possible extent and the fewest qualitieSj or small est 
content. In general, the greater the content of a notion^ 
the less its extent; for with every additional quality, objects 
to which the notiou before applied must be rejected* The 
formation of those general notions having a wide extent, 
such a3 the general classes in botany and soology, requires 
a high type of reiisoning, not to be expected of pupils 
belo\^ the high school. On the other hand, the ability 
to form correct general nottone within the range of 
the pupiFg mental capacity is of the greatest importance and 
should be cultivated uisitluously* Such notions are often 
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expressed in the form of definitions or rules, and the lessons 
in Xuviber and Language contain illustrations showing how 
the teacher can lead up to general notions of this sort. 

To enrich a child's vocabulary is to give a more extended 
meaning to the words he already uses, and this is best done 
by loading liim first to perfect his general notions, then to 
extend them. To the botanist the term tree signifies the 
plants of all climes possessing the qualities common to all 
trees; while to the lumberman the same term usually 
signifies a plant capable of producing so many feet of boards. 
The first notion, although including fewer qualities because 
of its broader application, is much the richer. To increase 
the child^s vocabulary should be to increase his stock of 
ideas, but unless care is used he may memorize many words 
having little or no meaning to him. For this reason, the 
importance of so presenting the various subjects that the 
pupil will comprehend all terms used is emphasized 
throughout the lessons. 

4. Application of the Oeneral Notion.— -The third step in 
the process is the application of the general notion to the 
individual notion. For instance, the bo][ in examining a 
bat must decide that it is or is not a mouse. The pupil in 
the numlK»r diss must apply the rule which he formulated 
for adding fractions to the addition of other fractions than 
those given in the text, and the pupil in language must be 
able to distingnish nouns and verbs in other selections than 
those studied in the lesson. This step is the final test of 
the work, for application is the final test of knowledge. 
Unless the pupil can apply his knowledge to new objects and 
new ideas, thus classifying them and adding them to his 
store already acquired, you may be sure that his general no- 
tions are not well defined and that he has memorized words 
which convey little meaning to him. The teacher is con- 
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stantly urged to have the pupils do the work themselves 
under her direction. 

The man who can detect a general law which unifies 
details and can apply such law to the solution of his daily 
problems is the one who is bound to succeed. • In order that 
he may do this he should early in life form the habit of 
passing from individual to general notions and from 
these back to individual notions, and one step should 
become as easy as the other. The foundation of this habit 
should be laid by the primary teacher, first, by leading the 
pupils to obtain correct ideas, then properly to classify these 
ideas and finally to apply the laws and principles to the as- 
similation of new knowledge presented from day to day. 

5. Interest and Volition. — All knowledge is gained 
through the self-activity of the learner. The first requisite 
in securing this activity is interest, or a feeling on the part 
of the pupil that a knowledge of the subject will satisfy a 
want. This desire to know leads the child to direct his 
attention to the subject, and directing the attention is an 
act of will. Interest and will or volition, then, accompany 
every act of learning, and the successful teacher knows how 
to arouse and direct these activities in her pupils. 

Direct interest is that which centers in the subject 
immediately at hand, as interest in a flower, an apple or a 
mathematical problem. It is the beauty of the flower, the 
flavor of the apple, the desire to solve the problem that 
holds the child's attention. Indirect interest is interest in 
a result of a more general nature, and arises from the 
effort stimulated by direct interest, as the gaining of power 
arises from the solution of a problem, or the culture of the 
aesthetic nature through the study of a flower. Young 
children are seldom attracted by indirect interest, and the 
teacher who appeals to them to perform present daties 
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because these lead to remote results usually fails, however 
attractive the results may be. 

Children are interested in material things— flowers, 
animals, pictures and, more than all, in other children. 
Therefore, to secure their attention and to enable them to 
direct their volitions along right lines, objects, faibles, myths 
and other stories are necessary. From this point of view 
the value to the teacher of a thorough knowledge of the 
natural sciences and of juvenile literature can not be over- 
emphasized, and one of the most valuable features of this 
work lies in the assistance it gives the teacher in making this 
preparation. 

Through interest the child is led to sustained energy 
which in time develops into a habit of effort. In the 
portions of the work devoted to discipline and management, 
the importance of will training is emphasized; the im- 
portance of directing the chiUrs activity through interest 
is made prominent in all of the lessons on methods, 
and indirectly the teacher is led to feel that to increase the 
power and to develop the character of her pupils should be 
her chief purpose. 

THE WORK BY GRADES 

6. Correlation of Subjects. — While containing many 
specific suggestions and directions. Part One is of such 
nature as to be helpful in the organization of any school. 
In Part Two the lessons are arranged in groups, each of 
which constitutes a method — whole for the work of the first 
three years. These groups are reading, number, sense- 
training, nature study, language, drawing and musi(». 

lioesons Six, Seven, Kight, Nine and Seventeen, treat- 
ing directly of reiuling and language, are closely re- 
lated, yet the Wf>rk in language is so universal in its 
application that Lesson Seventeen is more or loss closely 
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related to every one of the other lessona of Part Two. 

Leaaons Ton, Elevea and Twelve, the number group, form 
a complete unit bj themselves, yet it ia easily seen hoir 
nature study and language can be made to contribute 
to ih» success of arithmetic, and this relation should not be 
overlooked by the teacher. 

Less3on Thirteen, St^nse-Traming^ while forming a unit by 
itself, emphasizes principles and practices that shonld be 
inculcated iu teaching every subject; and Lesson NineteeUj 
Drawing^ sustains a similar relation to the other lessona of 
Part Two. 

The nature study group ia more complex, including two 
lessons. Fifteen and Sixteen, devoted directly to the subject^ 
and two others, Fourteen, Fhysiohgij^ and Eighteen, 
Geography y which from the character of the topics 
treated are allied to nature Btudy. 

By grouping the leesons in this manner, the correlation of 
atudiea for the first three years is easily seen, and the 
teacher can pursue the work in the order here outlined 
without detriment, if she so desires. However, the lessons 
on reading are so related to each other that it ia necessary 
to study the entire group in order to obtain all of the ideas 
upon the teaching of this subject. The same fact is true of 
the number lessons. 

7- Work of the First Year. — The first few pages of each 
lesson are usually do voted to a discussion of general 
principles and the preparation necessary for the teacher. 
The outline of the work by grades then follows. Reading 
and number each have a lesson devoted to each grade. Any- 
one wishing to pick out the work in all the branches for the 
first grade can do so by reading the following lessons and 
parts of lessons in tho order given: Lesson Six, Lesson 
Ten, pp. 223''2"^G and 2:iG-251 ; Lessen Nine, Lesson Thirteen; 
Lesson Fourleen, pp, 357-3^13 j Lesson Fifteen, pp, 385-394; 
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Lesson Sixteen, pp. 4"25-42(); Lesson Seventeen, pp. 455-473; 
Lesson Eighteen, pp. 408-501 ; Lesson Nineteen, pp. 553-558; 
Lesson Twenty, 501. In every instance the work of the 
second grade immediately follows that of the first, and the 
work of the third grade follows that of the second. The 
work of each of these grades can easily be selected by 
pursuing a similiar plan of reading. 



The successful teacher must have a good academic edu- 
cation, a range of knowledge extending far beyond what 
she is required to teach; she must also be conversant 
with the best methods of instruction; but more than all, she 
must possess sweetness of spirit and culture of soul. 

^SShe must possess the true spirit of a teacher: a spirit 
that elevates above everything else the nature and possibili- 
ties of the human soul and that trembles at the responsi- 
bility of attempting to be its educator; a spirit that earn- 
estly inquires what is right and that dreads to do what is 
wrong; a spirit that can recognize and reverence the handi- 
woik of God in every child, and that burns with a desire to 
be instrumental in training it to the highest attainment of 
which it is ctipable. Such a spirit is the first thing to be 
sought by the teacher." 

To impress the importance of this truth has been one of 
the principal aims of these lessons. In lessons One and 
Four, particular emphasis is placed upon the influence and 
example of the teacher and the heart qualities there men- 
tioned are referred to again and again in the pages that 
follow. 

As a final message to the student-teachers, the authors 
and editors of this course join in saying: 

Be in earnest; be competent; be sincere; be honest; be 
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sympathetic; have faith, especially in children; have love; 
have a high ideal of life; persistently and faithfully perform 
your daily duties, building tomorrow upon the foundation of 
today, knowing that in the world of the future men will 
need to have broader minds, higher ideals, deeper sympathy 
and greater love than in the world of the past. Do these 
things and you will develop in your pupils that power and 
that character which will fit them to be worthy citizens and 
useful men and women. 
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Abbreviationst 4H1. 

Abgence, 04. 

Accent, in nmsir. .W/i. 

Accenting, in drawiiiK. >')24. 

Accidents, M). 

Action, iiutlioii of teudi»n«: rt'ading. 

Addition, 2K\: of frurtions, aif). 

Air. St'f Ventilation. 

Alcohol, tcmixTuiuv l«'s.'<*>n, 'AH\. 

Alphabet, nu'tluxi of tcaclniiK readiiiR. 
l.iO; in the first y«'ar, 149: in the 
third year. 201. 

Analygig, u pnM-i'ss in i-ountlni:. 2.V>. 

Anatomy. S*^' Physiology. 

Animal Study, extent. 417: eoinlitiona 
in city ttiul rural sehotils, 41H: teach- 
er's preparation, 410: birds, 420; fa- 
miliar animals. 447: preparation of 
animals for winter, 44H: rabhit. 448; 
jft)at, 4r)0: cow, 451; protection of 
w ild animals, 4A2. 

Aniwert,how pupils shouhl omm'cr.iai. 

Ant. The, 444, 44r>. 

Apparatus, school. .'{.V42: for numl)or. 
41; nature St utly, 3H0. 

Apperception, 105 lOt). 

Apple, The, 405. 

Apple Tree, discussion of plate, 567. 

Arbor ViUe, 401. 

Arithmetic. See Numfwr Work. 

Arms. S«'e Umhs. 

Articulation, drill for distinct. 217. 

Association, Law of, 1(H>: alphabet 
tauKht by, 150: applie<l m spellnuj, 
232; applied in seuM'-traminK, :i;i7. 

Attention, duriUK sp«llinc h-sson, 22W. 

Autumn Day, discussion of plate, 5<>4. 

Bar, in nnisie, 5Nr>. 
Beats, in music. 585, 580. 



Beetle, The, pround, ladybird, black 
blister. May, loiiK-horni'd. 4 15. 

Bibliography: Birds. 428. 420, 4:M, 4:{7, 
4:W: di.scipline. primary. 77: drau- 
in»r.5r»l : pames.Ol : Kcopraphy. 51 ;i; 
in.sects. 447: lanjruaRe, 487: litera- 
tim* for children, S'A, 84 : music. 57<». 
500, 507: nature study, 40«>, 413, 
415; number w<)rk, 277; organiza- 
tion, 77: phy>iolo>ry, 357, 380: reatl- 
iuR, first year. 159: readiUK. for 
teachers of, 221; reading. .M'<<)nd 
year, 190. 10-: readiiiR, third ytar, 
212.215; sen.«ie training, 354; song 
biM)ks, 89: zoi logy, 453. 

Biography, in lanpuaffe lessons. 400. 

Birds, imiK>rtance of stu<ly, 420: pro- 
tection, 421; ftMMl, 421; recognition 
of. 425; .suggt'.stive studii's, 431 ; how- 
to help. 432: nests an<l nesting time, 
434; migration, 435; literature, 
437. 

Blackbirds, The, 423. 

Blackboards, 9. 10: curtains for, .37: 
use for pupils not n'<'iting. 93: .sub- 
jects for blackboard lessons. 1.50; 
continuance of IfsKons on. l.')9; Mtaff- 
llner for, 57(>. 

Blending. S<'<' Washing. 

Blends, 194. 

Blocking In, 524. 

Blocks, for numlH'r work, 258. 

Blood, The, 378. 

Bluejay. The, 422. 

Boarding Places, can' in wbrt ing, 13. 

Body, Parts of the, 301. 

Bones, The, 378. 

Books, pa««««irit; of. :tO. library. 43; in- 
troduction t)f into r«;iditiK leshons. 
UiO: III numlM-r w«irk. :i07. 

Borders, for dt^coration, 40. 
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Breathing, exercise before reading, 1 99 ; 
pliysiolog>', 362. 

Brown Wasp, The, 444. 

Brows, The, 367. 

Brush and Ink, drawing with, 520, 525. 

Bud- Worm, The, 445. 

Buildings, Public, material for geogra- 
phy lesson, 506. 

Bumble Bee, The, 444. 

Busy Work, 39, footnote; paper-fold- 
ing, 91; paper-cutting and tearing, 
92; chains, 93; sewing-cards, oat- 
straws, toothpicks, peas, beans, 93; 
blackboard, 93; for pupils not recit- 
ing, 126-128. 

Butterflies, 439. 

Calendar, for weather, 500. 

Canker- Worm, The, 445. 

Capitals, use of, 141 ; rules for, 189. 

Catalogues, flower and seed, for nature 
study, 386. 

Catbird, The, 422. 

Caterpillars, 439-444. 

Cedar Bird, Wax Wing or Cherry Bird, 
422. 

Chapped Hands, care of, 373. 

Character Building, 23, 24; ideals, 55. 

Charcoal, 521. 

Charts, 37; for reading, 151, 154, 155; 
for spelling, 39; number work, 267; 
nature study, 387; music, 576. 

Cheeks, The. 306. 

Cherries, painting of, 569. 

Cherry Bird. The. 422. 

Child Garden, The, 18, 19. 

Chin, The, 306. 

Christmas Cards, painting of, 555. 

Chromatics, foundation for, 581; in 
third year, 593-595. 

Chrysalis, defined, 439. 

Citizenship, how to teccli, 21; ideals, 
55; extracts from articles and 
speeches by A. (\ Scammell, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, CI. W. Stewart and 
K. (). G rover, 55-58. 

Clay Modeling. 92. 

Cleanliness, of teacher, 19; a require- 
ment, 22. 

Climate, geography lesson, 504. 



Closets. See Outhouses. 

Clover Blossoms, painting, 568. 

Cocoons, box for, 442. 

Colored Plates, discussion of, 561-573. 

Color-Scheme, in scho<4. decoration, 46. 

Color-Study, 528. 

Combination Method, of teaching read- 
ing. See Eclectic Method. 

Complementary Colors, 528. 

Composition, of pictures, 541. 

Conclusion, The, 699-607. 

Contagious Diseases, 33. 

Copying Pictures, 531. 

Corrections, by pupils, 185. 

Correlation, of number-work, 275; of 
music, 678; of subject*', 605. 

Counting, in drill for penmanship, 248; 
number work, 261. 

Courtesy, of teacher, 13, 14. 

Cow, The, 451. 

"Cramming," 96. 

Cranberry, study of, 407. 

Crayons, 521. 

Creamery, visit to, 512. 

Cricket, The, 446. 

Criticism, rules for, 186; of drawings, 
517. 

Crock, painting, 569. 

Crow, The, 423, 429. 

Cuckoo, The. 422. 

Cultivated Flowers. See Flowers. 

Current Events, in geography, 510. 

Curtains, window, 7, 8; for blackboard, 
37. 

Dandelions, painting, 568. 

Decimals, 322-324. 

Decoration, for schoolroom, color 
scheme border, pictures, 46-51 ; draw- 
ing, 548. 

Descriptive Power, art needed by ge- 
ography teacher, 490. 

Design. 548, 550. 571. 

Development, of the senses, 104-106 
of memory, 106; of a subject, 106 
of a habit, 107; of a recitation, 117 
of music lesson, 589. 

Diacritical Marks, 203. 

Discipline, 53-77; ideals, 55; ends of, 
58; habits, 58; order and disorder, 
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fiO: whisporinp, 01 : thlevlnp. 03; tar- 
(linosji ami absence, 04: restlessness, 
05; obedience, 00; rules or laws, 07; 
need of more sympathy. 09; proverbs 
and maxims, 70; happiness as a fac- 
tor, 71 ; causes of disorder, 72; silent 
Influences, 73; punishment for pri- 
mary irrades, 75; rewards and prizes, 
75; summary, 70; l)ooks in the aid 
of primary discipline, 77. 

Diteage, contagious, 33. 

Disorder, defined, (K); causes of, 72. 

Division, 205; short division, 290. 

Door Mats, 30. 

Drainage, K«*<)»rraphy lesson, 505. 

Drawing, definition, 515; first attempt.s, 
510; need of encouragement, 517; 
teachers who cannot draw, 517; gen- 
eral tlirivtlons for, 518; brush and 
ink, water colors, 520; crayons, 521 ; 
charcoal, 521; iwsition and move- 
ment, .W2; blocking in, accenting, 
care of materials, 524 ; brush and ink 
work, 525; iK'ncil painting, 527; col- 
or study, 528: solar s|M»ctrum, pri- 
mary, secondary, tertiary and com- 
plementary colors, 528; tints and 
tihades, 520; washing and blending, 
530; stained glass window effects, 
531 ; choice of subjects, 531 ; season- 
able KubJ«»cts, objects, geometric 
forms, 532; plant life, landsca|>es, 
534; figures, illustration of stories, 
verses, etc., 5.30; iM)sing the object, 
541: sire and protM)rtion, 543; jmmi- 
cjlt<»st and perspective, 544; vanish- 
ing |H)int, 547; relative vahn*s, <leco- 
ration, 548; convent lonalize<l forms, 
549; d<'signs, 551; tracing, 551; 
mounting, collect loiix. liMigthof reci- 
tation, outline for first year's work, 
553 : MH'ond an<l third year work. 558 ; 
subje<'ts for imaginati\e drawings, 
559: discuKsion of ('olon'd plates, 
501-57:^. 

DreM, of teacher, 10. 20; of chil- 
<iren, discussed at mothers'meetuigs, 
20. 

DrilU, in reading. 189: sight n'ading, 
205; articulation, 217; itenmanship. 



248; physlologj*, 301; music, 677. 
580-583, 586-587, 593-595. 
Duck« The. 430. 

•* Ear-Minded*' ChUdr en, 153, 335. 

Ears, The, 370. 

Eclectic Method, or combination meth- 
o<l of teaching reading, 137. 

Emergencies, accidents, 30; inclement 
weather, 31: pn»cautions against 
fire, 33; contagious diseases, 33. 

Entertainments, to raise funds for li- 
braries, 42. 

Erasers, u.»je and care of, 10, 37. 

Evergreens, 401. 

Examinations, 90, 97. 

Excursions, as geography lessons, 493. 

Exhibitions, of |K>nmanship, 247. 

Expression, place, in development of a 
lesson, 105: in reading, 183; music, 
589. 

Eyelids, The, 307. 

Eyelashes, The, 307. 

** Eye-Minded** Children, 153, 335. 

Eyes. The, 3r»0, 377. 

Eye-Training. See Ob«trvaium. 

Fables, 191, 209. 

Factors, 2S9. 

Farming, geography lesson, 512. 

Fence, 10- 

Figures, of children, subjects for draw- 
ing, MW. 

Finger Nails, care of. 372. 

Fire, for heat, 5; pn^cautions against, 
33. 

Firs, 401. 

First Year Reading, 135-100. 8ee 
Kcading. 

Flicker, The, 428. 

Flowers, in sch(M>l yard, 10, 11; in 
schoolroom. 50; study of, 390; uses, 
fniit aiul set><l, .391 : wild flowers, 
410: Miiool and schoolroom gardens, 
410-412: summer and fall, 412: win- 
ter, 413; in di^igning, 549; discus- 
sloii of coloH'd plates, 5»i8. 

Fly, The, Ichneumon, hotise, 445. 

Foods, geography leswm 512. 

Foot, The, 375. 
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Forrignet^t method nf iescbftis re*fj- 
ing to, 152: tejiching Englifili laii- 
giitgeto, 4S2. 

Formst of writiiiK, 2^19; te^hLag of, 
240. 

Fractioiift, teaching, 301-305. 

Fridmj' Programs, VSl: reading period 
on Friday, 170* 

Ffosi Bitcst Tem^dies for, 32. 

Fruttt, study of, 391 ; iti geo^a^phy lea- 
son, 5l5. 

FuroLturCi ^boo], 9, 10, 

Gam«it m school yard, 12; for the 
wchoolroom, PO: '* nmke^believe/* 
126^ ov^r-exerUon and accidents, 
124: for sense training, 331, 353; lan- 
i5via(re, 466, 

GATdeni, iiirhodroom, 411. 

General Notioiit the, 600; application 
of, 003. 

GeoerapbT. use of snnd Jn. 9; what ge- 
oi!jrr»f>hy jnflud^, preparation. 489: 
material, 400; plans, 492: dnily les- 
son, excurBJCHis, 493; study of typeft, 
495; reviews, 497; first and second 
gr&de plants and animals, weather, 
49S; third grade nature study. 501 : 
maps, 503: climate, 504; surf ace, 
drailiage,proflucts, 505; occupation.^, 
means of travel, public buddings, 
course of study, preparation for text* 
book, 50fV; fourth grade, introducing 
lext-bonk. 507; mapB, 50S: imagina- 
ry travels. 509: current events, 510; 
siiggeKlive lessons, 511. 

Goat, study of, 450. 

GradeSi grading a room. Ill; a rural 
school, 113; work by, 605-«O7. 

Grains, for nature study, 397* 

Grass* aiouTid schooIhoiiBe, 11. 

Great Dlpj>er, The, 504. 

Grounds, ^ichool, 10-13, 

GroTCTi E, 0, , extracts from the Teach - 
er'o Creed, 57. 

Habits, 51^60; of metital work, 106; 

bad liabiiB in reading, 200, 
H&lf. Th«, 365. 366. 



Hands* The. :i75. 

Happiness, a factor indiscipline. 71: 

best atmosphere for work, 107. 
Head, The, location, 304; parts of, 3efl. 
Health* of teacher, 13, 20; of pupOs, 

21,22. 
Hearing, testing pupils*, 330; Ir^inizi^ 

Lbe sense of, 342* 
H«ating A]^$iaratus, 5, 0, 
Helpers* iip|M>intmenl of, 30; coUeci- 

ing pencils, 226. 
Hektograpbr recipes fOF making, 164, 
Hemlocks, 401. 
Historical Storiet* for langus^e le^on, 

466, 
Holmes. OltTer WendeUf on Ireatment 

of t'hiliirtn. 2-1. 
Hornet* The, 444. 
Hjrglene, ^5S. 

Ichnetimon Fly* Thft, 445. 

Ideak* 55-5g. 

Illuatration, of stories, verses, etc., 5^0- 
541. 

Imaginary TravelSi geography lesson. 
509, 

ImagiBAtioni in stditicjJroom, 106, 107, 

Imaginative Drawines* subjects for. 
,■159, 

ImaginE Power* 232. 

Imitation* in fienmanshlp, 237; muBic, 
57 R. See J?wfc Smffs. 

Incentives, to reading. 175: how lo u»e, 
170, 

lotclement WesatheTi care of chUdrem 
during, 31-33. 

Individual Notion, The, 599. 

Initiabi teadiing um of* 48 L 

Influences, silent, 73. 

Ink* use of „ 245. 

Insects, i^tudy of, 439: butterflies and 
moths, 439-444; prep iirat ion of in- 
flects for winter, 444; uits* 445; 
crick©! s, 440. 

Interest* 604. 

lnt«rpret*tion of Musit» SST. 

Janitors* du licit of. 27- 

Joints* ^^76. 

Journeys, far liinguage lesson. 466. 
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Keys, in music, 502. 
Kindercarten, The, sonst* irainlnK in, 
355. 

UndscApes, in drawing, 534. 544. 553. 

5r>0. 5«2. 
Language, original jJtories, 102; wnso 
traininR, 33rt; prohli'in statt-d, 455 
and noto; first step, 455; child 'm 
e<iuipment,456: teacher's part, 457: 
each lesson a lanjruaRe lesson, 458; 
undesirable lessons and correctives, 
458: oral repro<luction. 459; similes 
and metaphors, 400; su<fKt»stive ex- 
ercises, 4(>1: ttH:hnical forms, 464; 
historical stories, biographies and 
Journeys, games, 4(Ui; drawing. 4«7; 
written, 407; picture lessons, 470; 
outlines for last month, first year; 
latter part s<><-ond year, third grade. 
471. 480; initials and abbreviations. 
481 ; teaching foreigners, 482; letter 
writing, 485. 
Lantern, Japanese, painting, 570. 
Lawn, sch(M)l hou.se, 11. 
Laws. 8ch(x)l laws. 07-00; law of asso- 
ciation and reiH'titlon, 10(J.' 
Leaves, 380. 
Legends, 101, 200. 

Lessons, Model, first year reading, 1 38- 
140, 142-144; second year reading, 
170-182: first year number work, 
258-275; swond year number work, 
283-305; third year number work, 
308-325; physiology. 304. 305; lan- 
guage, 401, 402, 471-475, 477-480. 
Letter Writing, 485. 
Libraries, 42; traveling libraries, 43. 
Lighting, 7. 8. 

Limbs, location, 304; parts. 375. 
Literature, of interest to children. 83; 
choice of memory gems. 84-80; purt 
of Friday programs, 131; basis of 
reading, 158; racial, 215; nature 
■tudy, 307, 40<^; birds, 427, 430.4.n. 
433, 437; language through, 470. 
Luncheons, kind. 28; di.scu.ssi«d m 
mothers' meetings, 20. 

lUgAzines, in iwh(K)l libraries. 44. 
-lUke-beUeve." 8w ImagincUion, 



Manila Paper, used for charts, 38; sew- 
ing cards, 03. 
Maple Leaf, painting, 568. 
Maps, geography, 503, 508. 
Market Gardening, geography lesson. 

511. 
Marking Papers, different methods of. 

08-101. 
Materials, busy work, 01, 126; reading 
lesson.s. 138. 140. 151: hektograph. 
104; second year reading, 170; |H'n- 
man.ship, 241 : number work. mea.s- 
urements. 2.W, 202, 205; halves, 
thirds, fourths, 270: multiplication. 
271 ; counting by ten.s, 274; secoml 
year addition, 283 multiplication, 
200; division. 200; fractions. 301. 
303; first text-lKK)k arithmetic les- 
son. 300; rule for mluction of dt*- 
nominate numl)ers. 312; addition of 
fraction.s. 315; ratio and proportion, 
310: nature study, .386, 408, 441; 
geography. 400: .study of, 501,600; 
drawing. 518.524; music, 676. 
Mats. S*-*' Door Mats. 
Blaxims and Proverbs, as aid In dlsci- 

plme. 70. 
Meadow Lark, The, 423, 428. 
Measuring, In number work, 266; le8- 

sons in. 258. 202. 
Melody, care in .s«»lectlng a simple. 678. 

S«*e little Songft. 
Memory Gems, 84-80. 
Mental Work, habits of. 106. 
Metaphors, 4<K). 

Meter Signatures, 580. 687, 602. 
Methods, ch<Kwing, 103; first year read- 
ing. jIj.scusmmI. i;j5; alphalH't. word 
and phonic. 1.38; adaptation of. to 
whool. 1 52 : numlHT work. 257 : meu.s. 
urement Irxsons. 250. 202. 2<k»: mul- 
tiplication. 271: counting by tens. 
, 274: .M'cond year number work. a«l- 
<lition. 283. sufilraction. 287; multi- 
plication. 201: diMMon. 20<J: frac- 
turns. :u)l-;i03: trxt bixik Icvion. 
300: rub' for nductum of denomi- 
nate niimlMPt. :J12: addition of frac- 
tions, :il5: ratioaiidproiM>rtion..Tio; 
physiology. 301 ; nature study. 408, 
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44S: l»iicuftge, 4«0; s^ographj, Am- 

MkrQccop«, tiiv of tn miliire sludj, 3I17< 
VifTAtiati of 1)«Tda» 4S5. 

MiLk, 4D6, 407. 

Mo4elliif CUy. ^^ Clajf Modeling, 
MiHid L«MOtis. See Lenmns, ModeL 
Mode] Procram*. S«f PToffrnm. 
Montr, tor ijiunlwr work. 3fl5. 308, 
Moiber Goote Rbroi^, for r(»«dkif , 1 £9 : 

Uniniage, 402, 
Mofber ttrntiire, tier cari>et, 461, 477; 

hoiiap* 477 : cbiliiren, #78, 

Motli«t 4:iO. 

** Motion" Sone*. 8S. 

Mountmi: Pictureit 552. 

Mourmng Clomkt The, 442> 

Mouth, Thep 30D, 360. 

Movement. See Penmanahip. 

Hu£ and Lemoa, iiaint^ng. £70, 

Multiplication, Session » in, 371. 289. 

Mmkt aim and value, 575; materlul, 
c*re of children 'b voices, 576; metU- 
cmI, 578: the rote song, 978; uniting 
vDi€«ii, £79; teaching the scale, 5BD: 
recognition of tone, 5^t ; represent it- 
tlon of tone, b^; recognition of 
rhythm, 584; re present at ion of 
rhythm, £85: interpretation, defini- 
tion, 5^7: toethoda, variety and 
rhythm, 588; tempo^ exfires^ion, 58&; 
order ol develojiment, naturiJ proe- 
ms, 680 1 fsyllabij.^ Tor firi^t thrt^ years, 
firtt y«ar sc&les, 501: second year* 
&92: third year, £02: chromaticfl, 
rhythmical problem, 5§3; general 
suggestions, 606; program tor each 
recitation, £06: drill, spirit, 596; 
helpful bookn, £07* 

Myths, 191, 200, 

Batitral History, charts for, 40. 

Jlnture Study* importance, 385; appa- 
f»tUB, 380; fftudyof ^ants, 388 398; 
trecB, 300-405; reviews, 404; apple, 
406: cranbeni% 407; potato* 408 i 
regular study by masons, 409; siiring, 
410: Hchodroom gardens, 4U; sum- 



mer work, fall work, 412: wint*-/ 
work, 413: ideaJs, lests of sucf^^, 
references, 414; third j&ar, in g&og* 
rapby, 501. 

IT«tttness, of teacher, 10; a requirement, 
22. 

tffick. The, location, 364: pa^rte, 373. 

ffeithborboo^ 12, 

ne»l«, 434. 

Hoic, The, 36Q, 368: care of, 369. 

notation. Music, 578; ^taff, 580. 

Bote Booki, u^ in nature study, 387. 

Ifotion^ individual, 599: Keneral, 600: 
content and extent of, m2. 

Kunsber Work, charts for, 30 : appam- 
la'^for, 41; intr<jdu*tiim lind v^i2ue 
of, 253; origin of niimljer cotic^pt, 
254: counting, 254; psychology of ^ 
254; methods, 257; ground covered, 
flrsi year, 267: iilustrative lessotis^ 
268: counting, 261; numlier pie- 
llirea, 262; measurinij, 258-202; 
charts, 2 67 ; written work,370 : halves, 
thirds, fourths, 270; multiphcatioti, 
271 ; mler, 273 ; count Lug by tens^ 
274: correlation, 275; chart, 270: 
second year, 270; preparatioti, 279 ; 
procedure, 2S0: primary number 
facts, 282: addition, 283; subtrac- 
tion, 287; multiphcatioti, 280; divi- 
sion, 295; tractions, 301 ; fourilja 
and eighths, 303; half of five, of sev- 
en, 305; third year, 307, 325; text- 
book work, prdimlnari' steps, pre- 
paratory ItsaoUF, 307; illustrative 
lesson, 308; reduction of denominate 
numbers, 311; rules, 312; addition 
of tract ions, 315; ratio and profMir- 
tion, 319: written work^ 322: deci- 
mals, 322 ; correlation at pli^^siology 
with, 360. 

Obedience, 65. 
Objects, to draw, 560. 
Observation, sense training* ^^ 

599. 
Occupations, geography le 

511, 
Offictak. Bet School 03 
Opening Exerciseii sior; 
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opera GUnet, for bird study. 3S<i. 

OpticUn't C«rd» for testing \m\n\H' 
eyrs, :VM\. 

Oral ReadinR, 1 M\, '2(H\. 

Oral Reproduction in Language Let- 
ion, 1:0. 

Oral Spelling. S<'«' SiHllimj. 

Order and Ditorder. dt'lined. 00; causcM 
of <i»sord«T, 72. 

Organization of School, preliminary 
inattf rs, :{-52 ; diM-ipliiio, Aa-KO; vital 
matters, hl-lOS; proKrum.s, 109-1:M. 

Oriole. The, 422. 

Ornamentation. S«v Ih'coration. 

0*Shea. Dr. V. M. Kxtracts from arti- 
clo on cau.M's of di.'Jordt'r, 73. 

Outdoor EzercUe, best for sensu train- 
inK, 3.->4. 

Outhoutet. 1 1 . 

Painting. 8tH» U'afr r Colors. 

Palate. The. 370. 

Paper, folding. 01; toaring.cuttinR. 02; 
chain», 03: sewlnAr-rards, 03; proc- 
tioe-paper for writiUK, 241. 

Parents, winnini; tlii>, 13; plaiv taken 
by teacher dunnK .school hours, 21. 

Pathe, 11. 

Pen, lift niK. '2U\. 

Pencil Painting, .V27. 

Pencils. passinK of. ;u); <>olleotinK, 220. 
note; lirauiUK, rilH. 

Penmanship, b'amint; to read writing. 
230; psy«'h<>l<»»ry of, '2'M\. onler. 237; 
M'liM' trauiim; an aid to, 237: prepa- 
ration for, 23H: objt><-t .siMiuht, 23K: 
intelllKi'llt uork IM'«M|ed, 23t): ti-ch 
nicalitii'M. 230: vabie of corre<"t 
movi-ment, 230; form?*. 210; pra<- 
tKe-paiMT, 211: rulers, 212: reci- 
tation, 212: plan. 212; causi'S of 
trfXible, patifuce and iXTNisti-iice. 
211; caUM's of poor writmir, 2I.'>; 
tirni'for lesMUi, 2I.">; use of ink, time 
for, 21.'i: unirormily of handuntintr. 
210: the pin. 210; exhibitions, 217; 
amount of work.2l7: drilI,<'ountinK. 
2IH; viKiLitue, 2.">(). 

Perc eption. .'lOO. 

Perspective, o 1 1. 



Phonics, charts for. 40: phonic method 
in teachiUK reading:. 1.30: le.ssons in 
phonics. 148; second Krude, 103; 
third i:ra«le, 202. 

Phonograms, 104. 

Phrases, New, teachini;. 173. 

Physical Culture, rhythm in. 107. 

Physical Welfare of Pupils. Se<> Health. 

Physiology, teacher'.s preparation for, 
purjwseof. njri' to tea<h. 3.'>7; what 
to tea<'h, hyKienic results e\|M*ctetl, 
3.')8: corn'l.ition with nature .study. 
readiUK. siH-UiiiK and laneua»;e. arith- 
metic. Keoi?raphy. wns*' traininK.3(iO; 
Keneral method. 301: early lessoii.s, 
302: parts of the body. ItM'ation of 
main divisions. lrs.son. 'MM. head. 
3t).'): eyes. 30r.; care of the eye. 3tis; 
nose. 'M'tS, mouth. :n\\}, ears, 370; 
!in*rer nails, 372. skin, :i7 I : parts of 
the ne<*k and trunk, liiulis, ;{7.'»: 
Joints. 370; plan. 370: eye. ;{77: 
bones. 37.S: bl»>od, 37S: waste aii<l 
repair, aireiicii's. :J70: correlatetl lit- 
erature, ;{70. trmiM'rance, :t.so. 

Pictures, .M-U'ction of. 47. 4S; basisof 
n'adin^. l.'>7: laiuruace lesscms fi-om, 
470: k'eok'raphy. 400. 

Pines, 401. 

Pitch-pipe, .'>7r.. 

Plans, for recitations. 117: two plan*< 
for reviews, Hi3: for readin^; li's.sou. 
ISO; iMnmaii^hip. 242: physjoUiirv, 
;i70: nature study. :iOO. 401; bii.N, 
420: laiik'uai;!*. 471 : K^-oKraphy. 402; 
drauiim, .'i.'i:^ 

Planting Trees, 403. 

Plants, studv of. 3S.S. liowerM.rtOO: fruit 
and.seiMl. :nM : ums. ;{«I2. in-inntioti. 
.302: first Kradi'. 30:t. sii-ond i:r;i.|i'. 
30r>; thirtlKrad.', :w:i: liiKlnr»rraili s, 
300. litirature. 307: study by svn- 
sons. 400: s|i|iiur. 410: srlHNilroo'u 
»rard«*ns. ill . snmiiHr and fall wn'.h, 
412: vMUlir. 413; for drawnm. .'j3l. 

Playground, 10, 12. 

Porms. to be ri*ad. h3: In si-rond y«-ar, 
ISO P.M : for thinl yiar. 212. 

Pnintrm, 37. 

PosiiiK. for ilrawinir. .Ml. 
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Rootevelt, President Extracts from 
his address on citizensliip, 56. 

Roots, kinds, uses, 388; fall study of. 
413. 

Rose-Breasted Grosbeak, The, 422. 

Rote Songs 576; pitch, 577; founda- 
tion of music study, teaching of, 
678. 

Rubber Stamps, for charts, 38. 

Rulers and Ruling, blackboard, slate 
and pai)er. 242: use tauf;ht, 273. 

Rules or Laws, of the school, 67-69: for 
criticism, 185: for capitaLs. 180; for 
readers, 200; for rtuiuction of donom- 
inato numbers, 311; necessity for 
learning, 314. 

Sand, use in school, 0. 

Scale, teaching. 580: representation of, 
on staff, 583; first year, 591. 

Scammel, A. C. Kx tract from hi.s arti- 
cle on citizenship, 55. 

Schoolhouse, 3: furni.<<hingM. 4. 5,9. 10; 
heat. 5-7; light, 7. H: con«lltlon of 
building. 8,0; ground.s, 10-12: neigh- 
borhoo<l. 12-14. 

School OfficiaU. 14, 15. 

School Organization. See Organ ization 

of SchlH)l. 

Schoolroom Gardens, 411. 

Science. See Natural UiMory and Na- 
ture Study. 

Scrapers. 10,36. 

Script, used in first reading lesMons, 130; 
from script to print. 151. 

Seats. 4. 5. 0. 

Secondary Colors. 528. 

Second Year Reading, 160-105. 8<>« 
Ktadin g. 

Seeds, ntudy of, 301.412. 

Sense Training, order of procedure, 104- 
10<K an aid to i>eninanship, 237: 
function of the nen»<'«, 327: im«!erly- 
Ing principles, development of «<*nMe 
organs, functions of each Hcn.se. 
tralnwigof all. 328: proi)er phyHlcal 
comiitions. 320: relation of. to per- 
ception. 320; length of lessons. 330; 
time for. 331 : games. 331 : prepara- 
tion for les.<K)ns, 332: suiting work to 



conditions. 335: language. 336: ex- 
ercises for sight training, 337; hear- 
ing, 342; taste and smell, 347; touch, 
350: suggestive exercises, 350: where 
to find help in, 353; correlation of 
physiology with, 361 ; ipusic an aid 
to, 575. 584. 

Sentence Method in Reading, 137. 

Sewing, 02. 

Sewing-Cards, 03. 

Shades, in water color, 520. 

Shades. Window. S(>e Curtains. 

Shoe-Pegs, used in alphabet training, 
140. 

Short Division. See Division. 

Shrubs, in schoolyard. 10. 11. 

Sight, exercises to train. 337. 

Sight Reading, first three years, 204. 

Signs, in number work. 273. 

Silent Influences. See Influences, 

Silent Reading, 144. 206. 

Silhouette, drawing in, 557. 

SimUes, 4(U). 

Singing. See Afusic. 

Size, study of. in drawing, 643. 

Sketching, maps, 508. 

Skin. The. 374. 

Skull. The. 366. 

Smell. Sense of, 347, 340. 

Snow, geography lesson, 611. 

Soap. 10. 

Solar Spectrum, 628. ^ 

Songs, s<>lection an aid to discipline, 
76, 87: character of songs, 87: time 
for. 88: "motion" songs. 88: about 
birds. 430: rote, 677. 578. 

Special Days. 04. 

Spelling, charts for, 30: psychology of, 
223: preparation, oral and written, 
book, 224: amount re<)uired, 225; 
written. 226: study. 228: visualiza- 
tion, 231: si>ellingand drawing. 233; 
in sentences. 233; rules for, 234: 
value of. 235. 

Spelling-Book. for primary grades. 224. 

Spiritual Welfare of Pupils. 21. 

Sponge Gardens. 411. 

Staff-Liner. .^76. 

Suined Glass Windows, effects of, ob- 
tained m water color, 631, 671. 
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S-alk. 8*< Stem. 

Standards, of reading. 187. 

Stem or Stalk. 389. 

Stencils, for charts. 38: for borders. 
47: nature study. 386. 

Stewart, George W., extracts from 
article on Citizenship by. 57. 

Stories, choice, the telling, time for, 
81-84: original stories as language 
lesson. 162. 

StOTe. care of. 5. 6: means of ventila- 
tion. 6. 7. 

Study, teaching children to. 178: inde- 
I)endent. IH2: spelling. 228. 

Subjects, number of, 113; time for each, 
11.5: ."subjects best suited for each 
recitation. 123: for drawing, 531, 
532: correlation of, 60.i. 

Subtraction, les.^on on. 287. 

Sun, The. peo^'raphy le.«.«on. 511. 

Sunset, di.scu»ion of plate. .565. 

Superintendent, The, relation of teach- 
er to. 1.5-17. 

Supplementary Reading, 161 : value of, 
170. 

Surface, geography lesson, 505. 

Syllabication, 1K3. 

Sympathy, need of more. 69. 

Synthesis. i)rorcs.s in counting, 255. 

Table, Work. 9. 

Tardiness. 04. 

Tas.e. Sense of. .'547. 

Teacher. The. dn-ss and manner of. 19. 
20; refiuir('m«-nt.s of, 22-2.'): [)repa- 
ration for lessons, 119. 171: rules 
for, in sjM lliti},'. 2:M: pn-i)aration for 
.M-nsc trainirif: lessons, :\A2: physiol- 
ogy, ;{.')7. nature .study. 419: lan- 
guai,'e, 4.'i7; teaelier who raruiot 
draw, .517: teacher who cannot sint;. 
r)7.'>; (pialilies of a successful teach- 
er, (;()8. 

Technical Terms, phonograms, hlenrls, 
194. 

Temperance Physiology, .^S()-.3s:i. 

Temperature, of schoolroom. 5. 

Temples, The, :m\. 

Tempo, of songs. .')S9. 

Tens, counting by, 274. 



Tertiary Colon. 528. 
Test Questions, matters preliminary to 
the organization of the school, 25; 

further preliminary matters. 51 ^ dis- 
cipline. 78: matters of vital impor- 
tance, 108: programs, 132: methods 
in first year reading. 195: second 
year reading. 195; third year read- 
ing, 221: spelling and penmanship, 
251: first year number work, 277: 
second year number work, 305: third 
year number work, 325: sense train- 
ing. 355: physiology, 383: nature 
study. 453: language, 487; geogra- 
phy, 513: drawing, 573: music, 597. 

Testing Eyes and Hearing, 336. 

Tests, 96. 

Theory, application of. to practice, 179. 

Thieving. 63. 

Thought Method in Reading. See iSen- 
tence Method. 

Tints, in water color, 529. 

Tobacco, temperance lesson, 381. 

Tone, imitating, 578: recognition of, 
581 : representation of, 683. 

Tongue. The, 370. 

Toothpicks, for busy work, 93; in al- 
j)hal)et training. 149: number work, 
271. 

Touch. Sense of. 350. 

Towels. 10. 

Tracing, in designing, 551. 

Travel, nuaris of, geography lesson, 
50r>: imasrinary. 609. 

Traveling Libraries, 43. 

Trees, about .schoolhouse, 10, 11 ; study 
of. .399: planting. 403. 

Trunk The, location, 304: parts, 376. 

Tumbler Gardens. 411. 

Turnip, drawing of. 569. 

Types, study of, 495.. 

Unification of Reading Methods. See 

Method fi. 
Units, reading phrases as, 174; of meas- 
ure, L'74. 

Vanishing Point, 547. 
Vegetable Cups, 411. 
Venation of Leaves, 389. 
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VentiUtion. 0. 7. 

Viiiting Day. Friday aftcnioons. 131. 

Visualization, 22:). 231 ; time for. 342. 

Visual Sense. S<>e Sight. 

Voices, care of children's, 670; uniting, 

.'»79. 
VoUtion. n04. 

Warminc. Poo Heating Apparatus. 

Washing and Blending. 530. 

Wasp. The. l)rown, 444 ; mud and dlR- 

Kvr, 44.'i. 
Waste-Paper, in school yard. 12. 
Water Colors, tints and (Uiudcs. .')20: 

materials. .^)20: color study. H'JH; 

wasliinirand hlcmhuK. ACiO: snhj(»<'fs. 

M\: lund.scu[M*s. 534; year's out lint* 

for, .'>.'i3: discussion of colored plates, 

."ir, 1-573. 
Wai Wing. The. Sr Ci i/nr liird. 
Weather, i;eoi;raphy 1«>>som. 408. 
Weaving. 02. 
Weeds. Poisonous. 307. 
Whispering, (il-(i3. 



Wild Animals. See Animal*. 

Wild Flowers. »vc Flow^a. 

Window -boards, (>, 7. 

Window Boies, 411. 

Windows, ventilation by, 6. 7; shades, 

7,8. 
Winter, preparation of plants for, 413. 
Winter Coasting Scene, disiuission of 

plate, 507. 
Winter Day. disotission of plate. MW. 
Wood, study of difTerent kimls of. 390. 
Woodpeclcers. The. 423: llicker. 428. 
Word Method of Reading. 13(t. 
Work by Grades. tV()5-007. 
Wraps, ni winter. (». 
Writing. S«'e I'enmnnship. 
Written Spelling. ,Scc SfM'Uing. 
Written Work, amount of. 97 : siM^lUng, 

224 - 22ii : |M'nni:in>hip. 230 - 250: 

numlHT work. 270. 322; laURuaKe, 

407: music. 583. 

Yard. 10. 

Yellow Jacket, The. 444. 



